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PREFACE 


For more than 20 years, newsmen, some scientists, the Air Foree 
and ethane have investigated reports of flying saucers around the nation 
--and around the globe—with varying degrees of cooperation ‘amd, gen- 


erally, little success. 
Reports of saucers have eontaues unabated despite periodic 


Air Force pre s releases and 1 news ‘itens which have dismissed the dises 


as ; fignents. of .the inagination, hoaxes. or no misnidentifications of | known 


Objects Project. The two-year Colorado study, financed by ‘the iacures 
settee Oak : 


sr Rule 


ment of Defense, concluded: e 
a nothing has come from the study of UFOs in the past 21 
years that has added to. scientific knowledge. Careful: considera-. . 
tion of the record. . .leads us td conclude that further extensive 
study ‘of UFOs: probably cannot be justified in the expectation that 
science will be advanced thereby. 1 


This conclusion was based primarily on research by physical 
scientists, and it probably is still too soon to determine what impect, | 
if any, the Colorado findings will have upon UFO reports. 


sbi 


iv 


The director of the Colorado project, physicist Dr. Edward 


U. Condon, also wrote: 

. . .we conclude that a content analysis of press and tele- 
vision coverage of UFOs might yield data of interest td both the 
social scientist and cammunications specialist. 2 

This dissertation in journalism and public affairs, in part 

supported by the UFO Project at Boulder, Colo., was one effort to 
analyze press coverage of UFO reports. Research for the dissertation 
had begun, however, before the Boulder Project was organized in October . 
1966. There had seamed to be at least three reasons to undertake a- 
study of press coverage of UFOs: 

‘L.. One purpose of any scientific study is to serene infor 

mation. The press-UFO field lacked any organized or trustworthy body 
of literature. In fact, it seened that the absence of such material 


posed ata for newsmen trying to cover UFO reports. 

“Bae There was 7 aiaespread| public interest in UFOs. | Ih the 
spring of BIEDs a national Gallup Poll indicated that s million | 
Aoaricenis clained | to have si seen flying saucers. Further, 96 aa see 
of those. polled had heard or eeee something about UFOs one of the P 
highest awareness scores in the history of the Gallup Poll. | 44, 

3. There had been considerable criticism of news coverage of 
UFOs, both from those Wino blamed ne press for creating the UFO phe- 
nomenon and from those who said the press had been negligent in its 
coverage. For example, Dr. Philip Morrison, a physicist at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said of the UFO phenemenon : 
It is a social phenomenon of jGurnet tn and television. If 
you look in the newspapers and journals of a hundred or a hundred 


and twenty years ago, you'll see the same thing. . .they’re much 
more frequent now. . . 3 


In an interview July 28, 1968, Dr. J. Allen Hynek was asked 


for a brief summary of his opinion of press coverage of UFOs. Hynek 
was a consultant to the Air Force on UFOs and director of the Lindheiner 
Astroncmical Research Center at Northwestern University. He said the 
one word he thought best described press coverage of UFOs was "Nopportun- 
istic." Press aperase. he said, had not been consistent or thorough. 
Newspapermen, he said, generally turned their attention to UFOs when 
they saw a need for some humorous news items. "The prejudgment of 
UFOs as nonsense ," Hynek said, "is a factor in mich of the coverage." 

= Dr. James E. McDonald, a physicist at the University of Arizona, 
has studied the UFO phenamencn intensively. In an August 1967 interview, 
he said American journalists, in detec part, were not hard workers and 
did not seek out and faithfully report the facts. “He elaborated on 


this. 5 point : ing a 2 letter, eee i, 1967: 


7 i nee I am of course not satisfied with j ‘press ; coverage of UFOs 
os) Isrefer.” ..to the failure onthe part of ‘the press to do 
hae I would like to call ‘investigative reporting' into this 

“? matter.-With ‘the dozens and dozens of cases” that shave. occurred 
in every state in recent years, one would think that newspapers 

='would have. had the: initiative to do a little digging on their 
own part to try to find out what was going on. . .In addition to 
their sins of anission, the papers have, in. my opinion,.made a 
number of sins of cammission. These center around their pro- 
pensity to poke fun and to twist in feature-story humor the seri- 
irae Peberned sightings that many citizens have made . a 

; = ee 


‘Given these criticisns and the need for information about PRSse 
coverage of UFOs, it was decided that are dissertation would age two - 
purposes. One was to aaiiece a unified body of data-—qualitative and 
quantitative--to help the reader understand the UFO phenomenon and 
press coverage of UFOs; the second was to analyze critically UFO news 
coverage to determine what role(s) the press had played in the UFO 


phenomenon and what judgments could be made about the nature of press 


performance. Was the UFO phenomenon created by the press, as Dr. 
Morrison and others had charged, or were the comments of Dr. Hynek and 
Dr. McDonald more accurate assessments of press coverage. 

To answer these and other questions, it was decided to gather 
data pertinent to a survey of press coverage of UFOs frem 1947 through 
1966. 

The ees "Dress coverage} as used in this dissertation, ‘refers 
primarily to coverage of UFOs as found in daily newspapers and wire 
service reports. Covenage of UFOs by weekly newspapers, magazines and 
the broadcast media is discussed, ee relevant to the purposes of this 

study. 
| The survey of a 20-year period was preferred over a detailed 
study of coverage during one or two years—or during | one or two UFO 
reports--for several ‘reasons: to understand coverage of a UFO report 
in 1987. or 1 1964, “te often « ‘Was ‘helpful ‘to: "andarstand. what had happened 


in 1 preceding years; “the survey. approach was better suited to the pur- 
poses of the dissertation; interests of the UFO Project at the Univer- 


sity of Colorado, a partial sponsor of this study, favored the survey 


Systems of content analysis ape other methodology Gea th 
this dissertation are explained as the’ \gelevant data are presented. 

" Research was aided considerably by the author’ Ss ‘appointment as 
a research associate to the University of Colorado UFO Project in the 
spring of 1967. The appointment included two months of summer work 
with the project and visits to the Boulder, Colo., office in November 
1967 and August 1968. Also helpful were independent study in astron- 


amy under Dr. Hynek at Northwestern University and the frequent oppor- 


vil 


tunities to discuss UFOs and press coverage with Dr. Hynek and William 
Powers, his assistant. 

Others whose cooperation and assistance was appreciated include 
Dr. Edward U. Condon, Robert J. Low, Dr. Franklin Roach, Dr. Norman 
Levine, Dr. David Saunders, Dr. Aldora Lee, Dr. Roy Craig, Dr. Gerald 
M. Rothberg, Dan Culberson, Daniel S. Gillmor and Mrs. Betty Dodd, 
all of the Colorado Project; Dr. Curtis D. MacDougall and Dr. Albert 
A. Sutton of the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University; 
Dr. James E. McDonald; Curtis Fuller, publisher. of FATE magazine; 


University of Kentucky Computing Center, Dr. Lewis Danohew of the 


University of Kentucky, and my wife, Joan. 
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CHAPTER I 


UFOS, UAOS, AOP--SOME NAMES AND A DEFINITION 
The seaine bare of the anident fied flying object (UFO) 
or "flying saucer" phenomenon in the United States commonly nae 
been accepted as June 24, 1947. That was not the date the first 
"saucer" or UPo was seen;~ it was the date the name "flying 
saucer" was first applied by asin: press te puzzling things Seen x 


in the sky. ee ‘ oe 
The tendency to > equate the origin of ‘the 2 phencmenon | Ww. th 


the onigin. of. the name, or the origin of: Pees. coverage, was 
supported by Army Air Force and Air Force eet ese ons . 
which officially ignored reports of objects seen before 1947 sae 


since they were not reported, to official sources until | 
after public interest_in ftv ang saucers had been stimulated 
by the Popolee: PIECES: 4 


The "flying saucer" label 2 used in connection 
with the report of Kenneth Arrold, a Boise, Ida., bastadesinan and 
private pilot, who said he saw nine peculiar aircraft flying near 
Mt. Rainier on June 24, 1947. He described their motion as that of 


" . . ft 3 
a "saucer skipping across water. 
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Those words led some newsmen to call the objects ‘saucer- 
lixe"; and, judging from a sketch that Arnold made for Air 
Force investigators. "saucer-like” seemed an accurate description. 

A study of news clippings of June 25 and June 26, 1947, 
suggested that the name "flying saucers was not created by any - 
particular reporter but rather was the product of headline writers. 
RopoEters then, it seemed, ipl lala that descr Pte: title 
into their stories. | | | 

Perhaps because of its economy in headline space, the 
word "disk' also was ; used widely to describe the objects seen in 
the skies of Anerica in June and July 1947. "Flying saucer" or 


simply ' "saucer" ey ‘the most popular ‘title, however, perhaps — 


because it. seemed to ) be a name created aveelusiyely: for ie ; 


ei 
- z. cae tt 


phenomenon. 


‘As ‘Linguist Roger Brown wrote, if there is a new ‘object: 
or item without a specific name attached to. it "the “man who| | 
‘discovers ‘the lack considers it his first civilizing duty to create 

While "flying saucer” has bech, in wide use since 1947, 

4 


the term ‘unidentified flying object’, or its abbreviation UFO, : 


appears to have come into wide use only since about 1956 or 1957. 


Ae aS eae a7? 


Edward J. Rurppelt, who directed the tir Foree flying 
saucer inquiry from early 1951 to the fall of 1953, claimed 
eredit for coining the name unidentified flying object: 


UFO is the official term that I created to replace 
the words "flying saucers.''S 


He did not say why the term was created, but it did 
lend itself to a more pronounceable abbreviation (You-Foe) 
than did the title "flying saucer." 

In a review of Air Force microfilm of UFO. reports, 
however, .the term "unidentified flying object" was found on 
reporting. forms used in 1948—three years before Ruppelt became 
involved: with. flying saucers. . And,.an Ain. ‘Foree 1954. regulation. 
on unidentified flying obj ects “used “the: abbreviation UFOB... ey 

- The first newspaper reference this study found to. ; 
"unidentified flying object" was the use of the full name! in 


a headline ; in The Tueson, Ariz. » Morning Star of February. 2, 1950. 


The Headitive was “Unidentified Flying Object Seen Here", but 


neither the name nor abbreviation, UFO, was used in the story. 
_. Ruppelt's 1956 book, The Repo rt_on Unidentified Flying 
Objects, became one of the authoritative works on UFOs and 
helped popularize the UFO" label. 
Study of UFO news.items suggested. that the first 
widespread press use of the words "unidentified flying object" 


and "UFO" was in connection with the March 9, 1957 report of 


Captain Matthew A. VanWinkle. He was a Pan American pilot who 
reported seeing an unidentified object while flying over the 
Scutheastern United States. he said that he took evasive 
maneuvers to avoid collision. 

. The development of UFO and flying saucer terminology 
was reflected in The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature. 
From 1947 to 1949, one ieacine up "flying saucer" was directed: 
to "illusions and hallucinations;" from 1949 to 1951, those — 
directions remained and ones directing the reader to also 
check "jet aircraft," and "research balloons" were added; 
articles were listed under "flying saucers" for the first time: 
in the” 1951-1959" Wéilima ;- perhaps’ Because of a wave of sightings 
1957, with directions to see "flying saucers." 

“<The most ae enerae: “in January “1967; “suggested that 
"flying saucers" had both a-serious and a silly side > Under © 
the general "flying saucer" listing was a sub-category, - 
"Anecodotes, facetiae (witty or humorous writings) , sities. weer 

_ While the names "unidentified! flying object" and "flying 
saucer" often have been used techanesiy, there hasbeen —- 
controversy over the use of the names. There also has been a 
tendency to use the words ‘flying saucer" when speaking face- 


tiously of the phenomenon and the word "UFO" when speaking 


soberly. In feature articles, for example, newsmen often seem 
to refer to witnesses 4s saucer-eyed" cr suggest that cnes sees 
‘flying saucers’ when he is "in his curs.” 

Organizations and individuals interested in the 
phenomenon have coined their own names to describe the 
phenomenon as they perceive it. Consequently, in addition to 
controversy over the names "“saucers‘’ orUFO, there have been 
such titles as unconventional aerial objects (UAQs), unlicensed 
air vehicles (UAVs), anomalistic observational phenamena (AOP) 
and others. _ . 

Dr. Donald Menzel, former head of the Harvard College 


Observatory. and. 2 cote of those, who believe ‘flying saucers 


are real, has said the Air Force made. a, mistake. by calling ss 


saucers UFOs: 


“They are: “Sunideritified™ ‘flying objects only because 
of mistaken. identity. In. fact, they are often not even . 
objects. ..This is why I prefer the name, ‘flying saucers’ 
rather than . which implies that they are material or 
tangible... 4 


Maj. (USMC Ret.) Donald E. Keyhoe, director of the 


National ‘Investigations Committee on serial Phenomena (NICAP), 


o 


the nation's largest private UFO organization, disagreed ‘with 


Menzel: 


I hate the name 'flying saucers'. No saucers 
. ever flew. Actually, they are unidentified flying 
objects and if we knew what_they were we would call 
them by their correct name. 

Philip Daly, senior science producer for Sritish 
Broadcasting Company Television, said in a November 13, 1967, 
interview, that the distinction between "flying saucers and 
UFOs was very real to him. Daly was in the United States 
preparing a BBC documentary on UFOs when interviewed. 

He said that until the term UFO became popular in 
Britain, the topic did not draw any serious consideration, 
and that the BEC would permit him to do a documentary on UFOs, 
but not on flying  , 

‘The distinction, : in part, was based on the fact that, 
to 0 Daly, £ flying saucers were related to sida: oe who talked 
of meeting creatures. from SUE eE “apace and going es rides on 


spaceships, while ‘UFOs: were related to study of the aerial 


ne | 
‘The Aerial Phenomena Research oreanieation (APRO), er, 
of the oldest UFO oe and “fhe largest amtemnatzona 
one, prefers neither ' "saucers" nor "UFQs." It used the term 
unconventional aerial object (UAO). | . 


APRO discourages the use of UFOs . . . The distinction 
is made by members that a UFO can be anything that the 
viewer himself does not understand while a UAO is some- F 
thing that cannot be explained by any conventional means. 


NICAP and APRO also appear to dislike the “saucer"' label 
because, they say, not all UFOs are saucer-shaped. NICAP, 
for example, has classified UFOs into at least 10 categories with 
14 shapes. Half of them, or less, would qualify as saucer- 
shaped. Others are cylindrical, spherical, saturn-shaped, Like - 
World War I helmets or like a point source--a point with no 
apparent size.° . 

John A. Keel, who has written many eee ee a 
flying saucer magazines, has recommended that UFOs be 
renamed UAVs (Unlicensed Air Vehicles). Such a herees! he 
believes, would make the public more willing to recognize ~~. 
the reality of the phenomenon. While UFOs may be linked we 
with outerspace, he neasoned » UAVs would be recognized asi Bee 


objects operating within | our > atmosphere and therefore ° 
meriting study, since they should be subject. to: national awe 
concerning ‘the ‘licensing and operation of aircraft: . 
This is a concept which can be more easily — set? 5 
grasped by a public not equipped with the imagination a 
necessary to accept the more obscure thesis that = . 
"space ships are flitting. around our skies, 
At a Congressional hearing on July 29, 1968, Dr. 
Robert M. L. Baker Jr. , senior scientist with the Computer ier 


Sciences Corporation of El Segundo, Calif., anda member of 


' 


the engineering faculty at the University of California at 


Lo Se 


Los Angeles, told why he perferred the name "anomalistic observational 
rrenomenea:” 
I call it AOP. 


From the data that I have reviewed and analyzed since 1954, 
it is my belief that there does exist substantial evidence that 
an unexplained phenomenon--or phenomena--is present in the 
environs of the earth, but that it may not be 'flying,' may not 
always be 'unidentified,' and, perhaps, may not even be substan- 
tive ‘objects’. . . 11 


While some of those involved in the study of the UFO | 2 
phenomenon have perferred to use other names--for the reasons 
discussed here--news coverage and public usage, in general, have 
been limited to use of .the words “flying Saucer" and "unidentified. 
flying object." a a a 

Those names were. used 1 interchangeably in this. “study, - Such 
use was consistent with the material under study and avoided 
difficulties that might have occurred by using terms that seemed 
more connotative than denotative in-nature. 

For the purposes of this study, a "flying saucer” may be - 
defined as it was by the UFO Project! at the University of Colorado: 

- . . the stimulus fora report made by one or more - 

individuals. of something seen in the sky (or an object thought 
to be capable of flight but seen when landed on the earth)” 
which the observer could not identify as having an ordinary 
natural origin, and which seemed to him sufficiently puzzling 
that he undertcok to make a report of it to police, government 


officials, to the press or perhaps to a representative of a 2 
private organization dedicated to the study of such objects. 


Dr. J. Allen Hynek, Air Force consultant on UFOs and director 
of the Lindheimer Astronomical Research Center at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, criticized the Colorado definition as too broad for a scientific 
inquiry. The definition, he argued, would include simple mis-identi- 
fications of Venus:weather balloons, airplanes. etc. He suggested 
this definition: 

A UFO is a report. . .the contents of which are puzzling 

not only to the observer but to others who have the technical 
training the observer may lack. 13 

Hynek's definition may be the better one for the purposes of 
scientific study of UFOs, but for the analysis of press coverage the 
Colorado: definition was preferred. Many of the UFOs reported in the 


press, after all, were mis-identifications of natural or man-made 


objects. 


Having ‘found a sipposddiy: new hana with “no name, the 


press popularized the words "flying saucers" « s a rane for. strange 


objects. in the ‘sky. ~That name remained in use “throughout the -period 
of this study, 1947-1966, and another tery unidentified flying object 
or UFO, “emerged. inthe 1950s. =, - te 
Other names have been Ee Ree ad more 
Clearly define what they mean when thew aiesusd nei vite eeucene 4 
"The UFO definition applicable to this ety ae broad enough 
to include simple mis-identifications of known objects as well as 


reports of objects which puzzled men with technical training. “Both 


types of UFOs appeared in the news coverage. 


CHAPTER ITI 
THE PUBLIC AND THE PRESS 
Public Awareness 


Oni August 283. 19n7)-a: Galan Pol published dn nany 
American newspapers peponee that 90 per cent of the public had 
heard about the flying discs which first had been reported ‘over the 
northwestern part of the nation tn late June of that year. i 7 

~The report of the poll noted: | - 

As. a test of the public’ s ieisviadee about current events 

this. ‘looms ‘véry large indeed and places the saucers on par’ with 


Orson Welles’ “Tnvasion ote Mars » “ the Loch Ness Monster. ae. 


As an indication ‘of how the saucer story spread, it need 
nly be pointéd out that at the same time only half the ee 
had heard about the Marshall Plan: and only 61 per cent. ha 
about the ‘Taft-Hartley. Labor Ba 1.4 


‘The reference to the Taft-Hartley measure was ee 
because on June 24,. -1947-—the date used most often to mark _ start 
of the flying saucer era--the lead story in many newspapers was that 
the U.S. Senate, by a vote of 68-25, had overturned President 


a 


Truman's veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Babee 
t 


Tn August 1947 opinions were mixed as to what the saucers might 
be. In answer to the questions, "What do you think the saucers are?," 
one-third of the respondents said they did not know or did not answer; 
29 per cent attributed the discs to imagination or illusions; 15 ver 
cent thought they were an American secret weapon; 10 per cent thought 
they were hoaxes. One per cent thought the discs were of Russian origin 

‘Nineteen years later, on May 8, 1966, another Gallup Poll 
indicated that at least 96 per cent of those polled had heard or read 
something about flying saucers. The report added: 

In terms of the public’ s awareness of other ineidents or 

events, this figure is extraordinarily. high. In fact, this 


awareness score is one of the iepest in the ave history 
of the Gallup Poll. 2 : 


The 1966 poll asked respondents whether they thought the discs 


were. ‘Souething. real.or imaginary: 48 per. cent said the discs were 


y real; _31 per cent said. they. were imaginary; 22 per cent 


offered i opinion. 
: , The. two Gallup Polls were velevant to this. study, ‘because (1) 


ehey bracketed ‘the “period: under’ corisideration, 1947- 1966, and @ they 
indicated there was immediate and continued widespread awareness of 
flying s saucers. oe. ne. 

A third relevant poll was gonducted in February-March 1968 by 
ORC Caravan Surveys, Inc., of Princaton, -N.J., under contract with the 
Unidentified Flying Object Project at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. The Boulder poll supported the findings of the Gallup 
surveys and provided additional information for. this study. In the 
Boulder poll only 2 per cent, or approximately 50 of 2,500 respondents, 


had not heard’ of UFOs. 


In a true-false section of the poll, 24 per cent of the adult 
respondents answered "true" to the statement "Some flying saucers have 
tried to communicate with us;" 40 per cent answered "true" to the 
statement "People have seen spacé ships that did not come from this 
planet;" 55 per cent answered "true” to "All UFO reports can be 
explained as well understood happenings or as hoaxes.” 


At my request, the survey also sought information on (1) when 


respondents had first heard or read about UFOs and (2) where they had ~ 


heard or read most often about UFOs. Such information, it was thought, | 


would suggest what role ibs press had played in creating public 
awareness of. UES: 
The source of information named most often was newspapers ; 
second was television; third was magazines, and fourth was radio. 
- Responses for five periods of awareness are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
“ SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT UFOS: 


within ‘bce oe ‘years Se ce Bs 138 129 50 53 370 
Within 3-5 years . ee ee, adele - 208. 121 . 106. 760 
Within 6-10 years .... 361 233 - 140 ~~ 141875 
Within 11- WS years .... 174 99 88 “oye. UTS 
16 vears ago or _AOnSSE 128 .. 4g 56 ; 40 272 
Total ee 1126::. 717 4u55 _.394. .2692 


As indioated by the table, respondents for all periods named 
newspapers most often as their most frequent source of information. 
Considering only the four media categories, references to newspapers 
accounted for 42 per cent of the total responses, televisiion 27 per 


cent, magazines 17 per cent, and radio 14 per cent. 
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Extent of Press Coverage 


The high degree of public awareness of UFOs and the reported 
rellence upon newspapers as the mest frequent source of informatio: 
uggested that coverage of the phencmenon by the press had been 

well-read, or extensive, or, perhaps, both. 

The 1947,1966 and 1968 polls on public awareness of UFOs 
indicated that the audiences of the news media did read or listen to 
reports dealing’with UFOs. For example, in the 1968 Boulder poll, 
only 250 respondents--or 8 per cent--said they got their information 
about UFOs most frequently from non-media sources. The most frequent 
non-media sources were reported to be friends (208), personal experi- 
ence (14), private UFO organizations (3), and other (25). : In these 
instances, hewever, perhaps many of the sources were simply inter= 
mediaries. between news accounts of) UFOs. and, the: members: of: the. non- 
réading, non-viewing public. Even if not,, the 1968 poll: still, Indicated 
that more than .90 ‘per cent of the: respondents | got most of. theiz. infor- 

_ mation about UFOs from the mass media, particularly from newspapers. 

While the polls may have suggested that news accounts of UFOs 
were well read, the polls did not . Suggest how extensive news ajersee 
had been. There were, nenavens: at least five indices whic ch pointed 
to widespread press attention to the UFO chenonenon: an | 

1. An upper limit on the number of UFO reports apnasiae in the 
press may be set by the number of UFOs reportedly seen by Americans. 
Table 2 shows the frequency of UFO reports recorded: by the Air Force 


for the years 1947 through 1966, a total of 11,160. 


TABLE 2 


UFO REPORTS ‘RECORDED SY ATS FORCE 


YEAR REPORTS VEAR REPORTS 
1947 122 1957 1,006 
1948 156 1958 627 
1949 186 1959 390 
1950 210 1960. | 557 
1951 169 1961 591 
1952 1,501 1962 474 
1953 . 509 1963 399 
1954 «487 1964 = . — $62 
1955 __ Sus 1965 887 


The Air Force figure of 11,160 refers only to those reports 


made to the Air Force. The Gallup Poll of 1966, however, said, 
"More than 5 million Americans claim to have’ seen: ‘something they. - 
believed to be a 'flying saucer! , eae 

“The Gallup Figure was based on-the fact that: 5 per cent of 


their national sample of 1,575 adult Americans answered. iets to 


-the: question: 


“Have you, yourself, ‘ever seen “anything you thought was 
a flying saucer? £ 


7 "The 1968 Boulder poll found*that 3 per Cone of the 2, 050 
wane! respondents answered "yes" to the question: 
Have you, yourself, ever seen a UO? . | Ee 
‘The difference between the two ) polls may be attributed, | 
in part, to the fact that the Boulder poll was the more specific, 


asking if the person had seen a UFO, while the Gallup measurement ~ a 


asked if the respondent had seen anything he thought was a saucer. 


Roth polls, however, indicated that the news media had a pool 

of nundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of UFO sightings 

from which to draw material for UFO stories, and were not limited 
to the 11,000 or so recorded by the Air Force. 

2.. Differences between the number of UFO reports recorded 
by the Air Force and those reported in the press were evident in 
a study of 1947 reports conducted by Ted Bloecher, a New York © 
businessman and private saucer resercher. Bloecher, in business 
travels around the nation, visited about .140 newspapers in 90 


cities and studied. their. i947 editions: For the months cf June 


and July 19475: “he. found about» 850: ESDP? fetares of séparat 
UFO sightings. ae indicated: by: ‘Table. 2, ‘the Air Fores: Listed? 

122 reports: forall of 1947. »Bloether's sample of 8 per.cent —~ 
of the nation's.daily Aeaepspene “ete see red shat Saverst thousana®” 


UFO items were printed. in the America press during the summer of — 


1947. His findings were discussed in Report on the UF) Wave of 


. 
me 


1947, published privately. 2 0 9 sys 

3. Captain Edward J. Ruppelt, ‘who directed an Air Force 
UFO inquiry from March*1951 to September 1953, reported extensive 
press coverage of the phenomenon in his book, The Report on 


Unidentified Flying Objects: 


During a six-month period in 1952 alone, 148 of the 
nation's leading newspapers carried a total of over 16.000 
items about UFOs. ¢ 


e 


ro) 


Ruppelt did not explain how he arrived at this estimate or 
what newspapers were included in his 148. I received from the Air 
Force 32 rolls of microfilm which recorded UFO press clippings frem 


April through September 1952, That would be a period of six months, 


but the number of filmed clippings exceeds 30,000, including the same | 
wire service stories published in several or more newspapers. That 
total--which is not exhaustive--would be almost 20 items apiece for 
every daily newspaper in the United States. 

The Air Force receipt of UFO press clippings was curtailed, 
Ruppelt said, because there was not enough room in which to store the 
boxes of. clippings, nor was there enough time in which to sort 
through them. . . fio tk nas 
4.. A press clipping file kept by a saucer researcher in 
Seattle, Wash. Mys.--June Larson, listed approximately: 7,600 °.. 
| unduplicated -Local and. wire... Service: UFO clippings from ‘hundreds: of 
newspapers across the nation for the. years 1961 through: 1966. If 
duplicated clippings--the, same stories appearing in more than one news 
paper--were included in the collection, the number probably would in- 
crease several times over 7,600. The Larson collection ineluded clips : 
from two peak periods of UFO Sees July-August 1965. and March-April 
1966. Unduplicated clippings from those four months numbered 2,625, 
about one-third of the total for the 72 months . 

Sy A smaller collection of clippings was kept by ae weekly 
tabloid, The ENQUIRER, which reported February 19, 1967: 

Intrigued by continuous reports of flying saucers ' mysterious 

flashing lights and other strange aerial phenomena, The ENQUIRER 


decided four months ago to keep a log of such sightings reported 
in local newspapers throughcut the United States. 


The results were astounding. 


From Alaska to Maine and back again to Hawaii, there were 
504 published reports, an average of more than 31 each week, of 
Unidentified Flying Objects. How many went unreported, or how 
many were seen in the rest of the world, there is no way of 


xnowing. 

The ENQUIRER, which is published in New York but has naticnwide 
circulation, told its readers that it checked every daily and weekly 
newspaper in the United States to uncover the "astounding" record of 
UFO reports. Yet, figures from the Larson collection alone indicated 
that The ENQUIRER's astounding find may nave indereceamaced the extent 
of press coverage of UFOs. : | 

For example, for the last four months of 1966, the punber of 
unduplicated clippings in the nationwide Larson collection totaled 667. 
The ENQUIRER record of 504 for four months in late 1966 or late 1966 
and early 1967. also was exceeded -by the one-month Larson totals for 


March (687), and April (355) “1966. . aes 
ese: signs Of, wides pread. press een Urs, this 


_,Givent 


study sought — additional measurements oF coverage ina ‘poll of” news- 
papers and an analysis of wire service coverage both | financed by the 


UFO Project at the University of Colorado. 
The sample for the poll of daily Newspapers | was drawn. from the 


1967 Editor §& Publisher Yearbook. From a page and position | chosen at 
random, every ninth newspaper was gelected until Woriiag ner to the 
starting point. To include competitive newspapers in the same Bey 
such papers were included every other — one specanes as the ninth 
number. In this fashion, 191 daily newspapers were chosen; 15 other 
newspapers were selected because of their national prominence or to 
provide increased representation to one or another area of the countrys 


+he 


There was no mail follow-up after questionnaires were mailed to th 


chapter 4 iii. of interest here are the answers received when newsmen 


were asked to ¢ estimate fe qumbes of Tse UFO reports” ‘normally 


BR SSS aE aD a a Se th NR ETE AT MA Cala BM a A nent eng nb gg lente an one ne oatide 


newspapers on July 3, 1967. 


Returns were coded from 100 newspapers: 92 of them were in the 


random semple. (A list of these newspapers and a copy of the question- 


mates are in the appendix). Data from the added newspapers and the 


rancom sample questionnaires returned too late to be included in the 
coding did not appear to differ from that found in the analysis of the 
returns from the 92 papers. 
Circulation and geographic characteristics of the 92 newspapers 
which returned questionnaires were similar to those of the entire 
sample. Consequently, ‘the responses analyzed were believed to be 
representative of the nation" s daily press. The returned question- 
naires represented 5.2 per cent of the daily newspaper's in the nation. 


: Most of the data from the qupstiemeis will be discussed in 


covered by their newspapers. 


“The responses showed that ; newemen ‘from the” 92° ‘papers estimated 


that their papers would print 95. UFO stories, approximately one apiece; 


{ cam) 


abe every three months. On an annie basis that would be about 


four for each ‘paper or about ie 000: UFO. items for all the aay news- 
i. 
papers in the naticn. This estimate: ‘requirers further’ discussion. 
oo 


Be The 7,000 figure was less than the press coverage given 

to UFOs in 1952 and 1947. 
2.: The nature of the tabulation--multiplving some responses 
by at least four to calculate the number of items fon oe year--may 


have exaggerated original overestimates by the newsmen. The 7,000 


figure, for example, did not seem consistent with press clippings 


from the Larson collection which numbered 687 for 1961, 499 for 1962, 
319 for 1963 and 761 for 1964. Perhaps newsmen thought they reported 
more UFOs than they did in fact. 

3. - Points 1 and 2 document the problem of trying to establish 
an “average figure" for annual press coverage of UFOs. The phenomenon 
appeared to be marked by periods of either large numbers of reported 
giehidnes or periods of relatively few reports. Hence, the 7,000 
figure was too low to reflect press coverage of UFOs during peak 
periods and too high to reflect coverage during the relatively quiet 
years. Perhaps the 7,000 figure was, after all, as good an average as 
might be hoped for; it may be sufficient to recognize that press 
coverage of UFOs has been extensive even if this study anne spastey 
an annual verses of UFO news items. 


More precise data were available on wire service coverage of 


the UFO ‘Bhenomencn; particularly f fram the Associated Press. The. 
library in New York City, which Was visited for three days in March 
1968, has. records on national news coverage dating back more “than. 
sO gexiee ‘Available there were data on UFO stories which had been 
serit on ‘the’ ‘AP national wire since June 1947. 

The national wire, or "A" ues is the primary news ae of 
the AP. Under control of the AP healiquarters’ in New York City, the 
national wine carries news stories of “Rational or international 
interest. Primarily larger circulation newspapers tend to subseribe 
to the "A" wire. Stories on that wire, however, generally also are 
sent on regional wires to smaller newspapers which receivé all their 
AP news--international, national, sports, business, etc.--on one 


teletype. The placement of a story on the "A" wire means there will 
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be wide distribution of the story, including to the smaller news- | 
papers which would receive the story on another wire. 

The AP library in New York kept no data on regional or state 
coverage of UFOs, United Press International files dated back only 
two years and were not consulted, on the advice of UPI. 

Table 3 shows the number of UFO stories sent on the national, 
or "A", wire of the Associated Press during the years 1947 through 
1966. The total number of stories shown is 374. | 

TABLE 3 


ASSOCIATED PRESS UFO STORIES 


Year Number of Stories Year Number of Stories 
1947 38 1957 

1948 12. :. 1958 

19490 19 i959. 

1950° "3 "2 “UG “1960 

1951 ae LS. ey ISL tes, 2 ee 

POS? ho Se ee Tk 52962400 ° Hoy 

ll as 2 1963. 

1954 ~ 18 1964 

1955 23 AIG Sh aiee wat nen ecu eee 
1956 - 6 L966. So eRe. See Sa eS 


-The fluctuating nature of the AP coverage may. be obvious upon 
irispection. The top four years , 1947, 1950, 1952 and 1986, acdounted 
for 201 stories, or 53 per cent of the 20-year total. In on periods 
within these years, six months accounted for 126 seiciea gare third of 
the 20-year total. The peak months were July 1947, 31 eihardads March- 
April 1950, 23; July-August 1952, 52, and March 1966, 20.. 

Trends in coverage may be made clearer in the graphs on pages 


21 and 23. Graph 1 is a year-by-year picture of the UFO reports record 


ed by the Air Force and UFO stories on the AP "A" wire. (AP totals were | 


multiplied by a factor of 10 to register on the graph). 


GRAPIIL 1 


UFOS RECORDED BY ATR FORCE, 1}.12 
STORIES ON AP ‘A WIRE, 47-66 
1000 
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wire stories (X10) 
800 


Graph 2 on page 23 provides a more detailed look at the years 
1961 through 1966. Shown én this graph are quarterly figures for (1) - 
Air Force Project Blue Book records of UFO reports, (2) AP national 
wire stories, and (3) unduplicated local and wire service clippings in 
the Larson collection. Air Force data are shown by the solid line: AP. 
figures by the broken line; Larson querterly totais by the dotted line. 
(The AP totals — multiplied by a factor of 15 to register on this . 


graph). 


Again evident are peak periods of press coverage akin to peak 
periods indicated by Air Force encras particularly for the third 
quarter of 1965 (July-August-September) and the first and sécond 
quarters of 1966 (J anuary-February—March and April-May—June). 

Also evident is that the general trend of clippings from the . 
Larson collection appeared similar to, the ‘general trend of UFO re- 


ports listed by the Air Foree, particilarly for 1962. 


. rs indicated. by Graph. 2, ‘the number of local clippings - 
borders around 150 for most: ‘of the quarters while the number of AP 
stories drops. to zero for 1o quarters and does not exceed. two (30. on 
the graph) until the ood quarter of 1964. eee 

In fact, during the.72 months covered by ee “there there : 
no AP national wire stories for a0. Of. the months and only one story a 
month for i7. of the remaining 26 months ba, This suggested that ‘local 
coverage of UFO reports contintied unaided by national wire service 
attention and that wire service attention may have been far more 


¢ 


irregular than that given to UFOs on the local level. 
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A Review of Press Coverage 
To elaborate upon the lines and dots of Graphs 1 and 2 and t 


provide background for material to be presented in following chapter: 
it will be necessary to review some high points of press coverage of 
UFCs in the remaining pages of this chapter. The brief survey will 
focus upon oress attention to the UFO phenomenon. Air Force invelve- 


ment will be discussed in detail in Chapters v and vi. 
The Early Years 


One of the first UFO accounts to be printed in American news 
papers was this Associated Press report: | 


PENDLETON, Ore., rane 25 (AP)--Nine bright eiser ike object 
flying at ‘incredible’ speed at 10,0900 feet altitude were a 
reported here today by Kenneth Arnold, Boise, Idaho, ‘pilot who 
-said he could not hazard a guess as to what they were. a 


Arnold, a United States Forest Service employe. engaged in 
searching for.a missing plane,.said he sighted the mysterious | 
objects yesterday at 3.p.m. They were flying. between Mount 
Rainier and Mount Adams, in Washington State, he said, and 
appeared to weave in and out of formation. Arnold. said he | 
clocked and estimated their speed at 1,200 miles an how. 

Inquiries at Yakima last night brought only blank stares, ~ 
he said, but he added he talked today with an unidentified man 
from Utah, south of here, who said he had seen similar objects 
over the mountains near Ukiah ester ye : : 

"It seems impossible,' Arnold said, 'but there it is.' 

Then came so-called "follow!!, stories, that is stories filed 

by wire service reporters to include recent developments in a changing’ 
story or simply to rewrite a story getting good play in newspapers 
served by the wire service. ae 


An Associated Press story from Pendleton, Ore., witha 


June 26, 1947, date carried this lead: 


Army and CAA spokesmen expressed skepticism over a report 
of nine mysterious objects--big as airplanes--whizzing over 
Western Washington at 1,200 miles an hour. 

The story recounted Arnold's experience and quoted military 

and CAA sources who doubted the Boise pilot's story. 

The United Press sent this follow storv: 

PENDLETON, Ore., June 27 (UP)--Kenneth Arnold said Friday 
(June 27) he would like to get on one of his 1,200-mile-an-hour 


"Flying Saucers' and escape from the furore caused by his 
story of mysterious aircraft flashing over Southern Washington. 


The story quoted Arnold as saying: 


Half the people I see look at me. as a combination of 
Einstein, Flash Gordon and Screwball. .. 


Less than a week before, however, the 32-year-old Arnold had 
only been the operator of his own fire control supply one known as 
the onal Fire Contrel Supply. He flew his own plane on bus- 
iness wrips and was. flying from Chenalis to ) Yakcina, Wash. , on June 24 
when he delayed: his trip for an hour: to join a search for an airplane 
believed down near Mt. Rainier.. Perfiane his role in-the search, his 
interest in fire control or some misinformation led to the early AP 
dispatch identifying him as a Forest Service employe. 

He said he saw the nine mysterious objects at 3 p.m. and then 
continued on to eased In his report, to the Air Feree, frnold said: 

. . »When I landed at the Yakiria, Washington, airport, I 

described what I had seen to my very good friend, Al Baxter, who 


listened patiently and was very courteous but in a joking way 
did not believe me. 


I did not accurately measure the distance between these 
two mountains (Mt. Adams and Mt. Rainier) until I landed at 
Pendleton, Oregon, that same day where I told a number of 
pilot friends of mine what I hed observed and they did not 
scoff or laugh but suggested that they might be guided 
missiles or scmething new. 
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. . ,The news that I had observed these spread very rapidly 
and before the night was over I was receiving telephone calls 
from all parts of the world; and, to date, I have not received 
one telephone call or one letter of scoffing or disbelief. The 
only disbelief I know of was what was printed in the papers. 


He comment further on what he thought was the seriousness of 
his report and implied that the nation's military may have known 


more than it was saying: a 


. . .I look at this whole ordeal as not something funny as 
some people have made it out to be. To me it is mighty serious 
and since I evidently did observe something that at least Mr. 
John Doe on the street corner or Pete Andrews on the ranch has 
never heard about, is no reason that it does not exist (sic). 
Even though I openly invited an investigation by the Army and the 
FBI as to the authenticity of my story.or a mental or a physical 
examination as to my capabilities, I have received no interest 
from these two important protective forces of our country: I 
will. go so far as to assume that any report I gave to the United 
and Associated Press and over the radio on two different 
occasions which apparently set the nation buzzing, if our 
military intelligence was not aware of what I observed, they weuld - 
be he: very, first people that I could expect -as visitors (sic). 


With. sa ‘door apparently panes: by the. Amel: reports: other 
puzzled citizens. told of: objects they ad seen: prior ‘to. dune 2h “1947, 
and new: accounts followed attention to Arnold' “S> sighting: 


KANSAS CITY, June 26,. (AP)=--Nine shire objects flying at 
a high rate of speed, such as described by a Boise,- Idaho, - 
pilot, were reported by W.I. Davenport,..a ae calle F to: have 
been sighted here yesterday. .. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, June 26 (AP)--Don't sell those strange 
flying objects reported. whizzing over Western Washington short 
until the reports are all in--ai flyer claimed today he saw one 
flash over Olaahoma City. 53 y 


Fy, 


Local newspaper accounts, similar to theese wire: service ones, 
appeared in many newspapers across the nation in late June. Ted 
Bloecher's 1947 study found 79 UFO news items reported in,25 states 
from June 25 through June on Yet the peak of 1947 saucer reports and" 


news coverage did not cccur until more than 19 days after Arnold's 


Sighting. The peak came over the Fourth of July weekend. 


The Chicago Daily News, for example, on July 3 printed a 
one-peragraph Associated Press story to the effect that the Air Force 
was dropping its "disc inquiry because a preliminary study unveiled 
nothing to warrant further study;" July 4 the paper was not published: 


July 5 there was an eight-column headline, "17 States Sight 
'Flying Dises'." 

The Chicago Tribune June 26 carried a one-column headline 
story about the Arnold sighting; The Tribune did not carry another 
saucer story until July 6. On July 6 and 7, the paper carried 
eight-column, page one headlines on the rash of saucer sightings. 

The New York Times did not print a "flying saucer" story 
until July 4, and that first story was that the Army Air Force 
was. "dropping" its disc inquiry. The St. Louis Post Dispatch and 
The Louisville. Courier-Journal. carried no saucer stories until just 
before the July “Y.weekend, “when, local sightings made news. “After 
July 4, iad the saucer" stories apparently became more difficult 
- bypaise’” eae fs - ee. 

On July 3 , both the Associated Press and United Press — 
reported that the flying discs had been reported in about 10 


states; on July 8, the Associated Press reported that discs had 


been reported in 40 states. i 

Bloecher found a similar trend.” * By checking newspapers in 
most states, he found that from June 24 through July 2 there were at 
least 145 UFO reports in 29 states. ‘While that suggested a saucer 
wave greater than the one reported by the wire ‘services, it was far 
less than the number of sightings he uncovered for the July 4-7 period. 


For these four days, Bloecher reported he found at least 481 reports. 


2} 


By the 8th, Bloecher's records show, saucers had been reported in 
every state except Georgia and West jee 

The impetus for the weekend rash of sightings appeared to come : 
from the Northwest. There were three reports which were covered by Bee 
AP and UP and which are discussed in almost any review of flying saucers. 

(1) The night of July 4, the pilot, first officer, and a 
stewardess on a United Air Lines flight from Boise to Seattle, re- 
ported seeing two groups of flying saucers. Before takeoff, it was 
reported someone had asked the pilot, Captain E.J. Smith, if he had 
seen any flying saucers. His prophetic and quotable response: "I'll 
believe them when I see them.” . 

(2) That afternoon at Twin Falls Park, near Twin Falls, 
Idaho, a. crowd. of picknickers growing | from seven, and: then 20; to 
about 60, | Peparted seeing sede of 20 discs f flying about and across 

@ ‘The same. day, in Lake City, a suburb of Seattle, « a 2 Coast 


Guard press information agent took a photograph of a dise-like object 5 


first Sighted by his neighbors. . The Air Force said Yeoman Prank Ryman 5 


had photographed a weather balloon. 


These et hes reports, and ssvene? others , Speen y provided 


the broad éeattalis which brought hlndneds of reports into ) public print 
Public interest in the saucers was eqlaent in news seapunee: 
The Detroit Times of July 7, a Monday, reported: 
.whether it was because of a sudden invasion of the discs or just”: 
the power of suggestion offered by the first stories of the flying. 
discs here, The Detroit Times was flooded with calls Saturday from ne 


Detroiters who had seen the discs. a 


At the peak of the calls Saturday evening, arproxivatel, 50° 
persons called to report discs in a two-hour pericd. 
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The same day, July 7, The San Francisco Chronicle reported: 


A radio announcement that discs were flying over Lewistown, 
Idaho, yesterday sent hundreds into their yards for a look. 
Weatherman Louis Krezak said the obiects were moving eastward 
with the crevatling wind and probablv were weed seeds. Three air 


transport pilots agreed. 


The New York Sun of July 7 told of new saucer sightings east 
of the Mississippi and quoted Essex County psychologist Dr. M.W. 


Openchowski for an explanation of the reports: 


SE RES SEATS TE UN op te Te a nese name een 


All you need to do is to rub your eyes very hard and 
look up at a bright sky. . 


When a strange thing is reported seen it is likely to be ss 
reported seen again and again. It is a trait of human nature a 
that people like to be in the know and to participate in 

observing the unusual. 


Perhaps typical of accounts in smaller newspapers was this 


story from The Anniston, Ala., Star of oy 8: 


_..,. Anniston joined the - constantly. growing list or cities in 
~ which the mysterious 'flying saucers! ‘have been observed with 
..@ report from Fain.Cole, who today. poser The. ‘Star that he Saw. 

~ one of the ‘discs several days agos oY = 


-- The "Flying ‘Saucer’ was also seen n by. ick cole! Ss daughter, 
Mrs. Joyes Backus... 


Mr. Cole said today that he had meneloned the strange object 
to several friends but had thought nothing more -about it. until 
reading of the nationwide RyEreLy of the’ flying saucer’ in 

_. yesterday’ S) Stare es 


By midweek, however, reports of flying saucers had dwindled. 

it 
Press interest lagged, perhaps because thewidely reported “capture” 
of a flying disc at an air base in New Mexico turned out to be only 


the hasty mis-identification of crumpled tinfoil from a high-altitude 


weather device. 
Reflecting decreasing interest in the eaucers, Newsweek 


magazine sought to write 2n early finis to the saucer phenomenon in 


its issue of July 21: 


Where the flying saucers had gone, no one knew last week 
and few cared. Saucer-eyed scientists blamed the whirling phe- 
nomena on (1) optical illusions followed by (2) mass suggestion. 
As quickly as they had arrived, the saucers disappeared into the 
limbo of all good hot-weather headlines. 

“hile reports of saucers did not disappeer completely, the 
intensity and national nature of the 1947 wave were not matched or 
surpassed until the summer of 1952. In the five-year interin, 
occasional press and public interest focused upon individual reports 
of saucer sightings or upon speculation as to the nature of the objec 

For example, during 1948 there occurred three saucer incident 
which drew iivecken tee attention, are regularly listed in histories 
of the saucer phenomenon and yet stirred none of tne national hysteri 
which bee onencnenaick had discussed. | 

The three incidents all involved pilots: 

nook National Guard Captain Thomas Fy Mantel was killed 

gany 7, “Lowe, when his F-51. crashed while he was trying. to. ident: 
an object "metallic and of tremendous size" sighted over Godman Field | 
naan! Pare Kew. ihe thea in Beass-eate waneels pisces Cue tron leek 
of oxygen at 20,000 feet and suffocated before his plane crashed. 
(2) On the morning of July 24, 1948, two Eastern Airlines DC: 
pilots, Clarence Chiles and John oF Whitted, on a flight ein Ecuston, © 
Texas, to Atlanta, Ga.. reported ete a rocket-shaped airship with 
square portholes-while over Meneeener Ala. 

(3) The night of October 1, a national guard pilot, Lieutenant 

George Gorman’ pepentine flying over Fargo, N.D. Oe 27 minutes » try- 
ing to identify a six- to eight-inch lighted object that darted about 


the skies and, at times, rushed toward his plane. - News accounts told 


of Gorman's "dogfight" with the object, which the Air Force later 
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identified as a light-carrying weather balloon. 

In 1949, reports of flying saucers seemed relatively scarce 
in newspapers, but the year did end with saucer interest aroused by 
a magazine article. In what its editors said was "the most interesting 
and the most important true story ae have ever published," True 
magazine of January 1950 announced “The Flying Saucers Are Real." 
The article, by Major (USMC Ret.) Donald E. Keyhoe, declared: 

For the past 175 years, the planet Earth has been under 


systematic close-range examination by living, intelligent 
observers from another planet. 


As evidence, Keyhoe cited many of the reports mentioned on the 
preceding pages. 

The article was one of three magazine stories that stirred 
newspaper interest in flying saucers in early 1950. The other two 
were a March True_ article by Commander Robert BE. egeanes cee ak 


about an April, ‘Lexa saucer sighting at White Sands oN. Mes Proving 


eas. and an “April 7 story in aon g. News ‘and World Report. 


U.S; News said the United States had built the first flying 
saucer in 1942 - and reports of saucers were, in fact, sightings of a 
revolutionary Navy aircraft, the XF5U or “Elying pancake." Columist 
Davis taanense reported the same thing in his syndicated newspaper 
column, naming U.S. News as his source jbut neglecting to mention that 
he was also the publisher of the magazine. 

In March, two airline pilots also had said they thought flying 
‘saucers were secret aircraft. They told their story to the United 
Press and it was printed in The Houston Post March'22 under the 


two-column headline, "Saucers Called Secret/ Craft By Airline Pilots." 


Under the headline was this editor's note: 


The flying saucers keep coming despite the Air Force's 
repeated denials that such fanciful aircraft exist. But two 
veteran Chicago and Southern Air Lines pilots swear they saw 
one in the clear sky over Arkansas Monday night (March 20, 1950). 
Right after they dictated the following story they were inter- 
viewed by Air Force intelligence officers. 


The byline was “by Capt. Jack Adams and First Officer G.'. 


Anderson. as told to United Press." 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. , March 21--WWe firmly believe the flying saucer 
we saw over Arkansas Monday night was a secret experimental - 
aircraft--not a visitor from outerspace. 


We have been fooled by meteors before and we are certai 
this was no meteor. It was an aircraft in controlled flight, 
traveling at a terrific speed. It was not a jet plane. 


Adams and Anderson described the object as a bright light 


flying about 1,000 feet from them at a speed of 500 to 600 miles an hour 
They concluded: a 


We'd read about flying saucers and were skeptical as most 
people. But when you see something like that, what can you do 
but believe. hone Syes? . ao oe : . as 


u. Se News and the pilots drew support fron Robert - Ruark: in. 


his syamiaatel column of April 12. He wrote: 


I wish here and now to go on record. I believe that there 
are flying saucers. I believe they are aircraft containing life. 
I believe that very soon a solution of them will be erieed to the 


public. My hunch is that they are ours. 
ABC commentator Henry J. Taylor broadcast the ee. 
ours" story and wrote a “Good News About Flying Saucers" article for 
the July 1950 Reader's Digest. (Sevan vests: Istee. ies amnated by. 
President Eisenhower to be ambassador to Switzerland; Taylor told : 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that about 8 or 10 per cent Of 


8. 
flying saucer reports should be taken seriously). 


The "flying pancake” and "saucers-are-ours" explanations 


were discounted, however, in April stories filed by the wire services. 


One story, in The Chicago Daily News of April 4, 1950, was: 
“IASHINGTON, AP--The Navy says, in regard to the latest 
flying saucer report: 


--It has not developed any pancake-shaped jet planes and 
it is not experimenting with any saucer-shaped missiles. 


In fact, the departnent reported. . .the nearest thing to 
a flying saucer it ever developed has not flown since 1947. 


The "nearest thing} the Navy said, was an experimental plane 


which became the XF5U. The Navy added, however, that a full-scale 


model of the XFSU never got off the ground. 
Lawrence sought the final word in the controversy in a’ 
column of April 17. He told of military research and concluded: 


For officials to explain all the different experiments 
would be to disclose military secrets. That is the principal 
reason why the Defense Department has called a halt on inves- 
tigating the different (saucer) REEOEES 


One thing government officials are ready to say + positively 
-«+the flying objects. being seen by the public are not from . >. 
another planet or foreign country. They are what the experts call 
‘conventional’ aircraft and, in due time, the public will learn - 
what ney mean to future warfare. 9. - 


In March 1950, the month before the aE aU controversy, wine 
service and newspaper Peper focused on . two puare stories about 
little men who supposedly piloted the flying saucers. . 


‘One, Satie in a Los Angeles newspaper and sent nationwide 


by the wire services, was dubbed "Dimmick’ Ss ginmick.” Rays Be 
vy, 
Dimmick, a California basaeeA: told of finding a 23-inch body in 


the wreckage of a saucer on a Mexican mountainside. “hen his acco 


was published, Dimmick reconsidered and said it was two other men, 


not he, who had come upon the dead saucer pilot. 


The other story began in a Denver University classroom 


where a guest speaker said that saucers carrying crews of 30-inch 


Seb pire tots thas gle eee ed Sie ay Se eer 
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men had landed in the United States and the Air Force was hiding 
them. The speaker, a Denver oilman named Silas M. Newton, said his 
story was supported by a scientist whom he called “Dr. Gee.” Their 
story was carried by the wire services. including the AP national wire 
and provided material for a book. Behind The Flying Saucers ; written 
by Frank Scully, a columnist for Variety and a friend of Newton's. 
"Dr. Gee" was identified as Leo Ge Bauer when he and Newton 


were arrested in October 1952 for bilking a rancher out of $34,000-- 


money spent on a machine they said could find oil and water undergrounc 


While "Dr, Gee," "Dimmick's Gimmick," and the "Flying Pancake’ 


and their like-oceasionally drew attention away from less: exotic 
saucer reports, the reports did continue though 1950 and, less 
frequently, through 195l--setting the stage for 1952. That year 
‘ates Air toe would record autost twice as meny saucer reports as ri 


had received in the previous five. years. “, os ee 
| Saucers Over Washington 


Of the 1, S01 reports of flying saucers recorded by the Air 
Foree during 1952, “862 came during the months of July and August: - 
of the 77 saucer stories sent on the. ‘AP national wire in 1952, 52 
were sent during oy and August; of the 32 rolls of microfilm this 
Suey had on 1952 ress clippings, guiy and August sot 
accounted for 25 of the rolls and parts of five others. _@ 

The high incidence of saucer reports and news coverage during 
. July and August 1952 has been zecimacea: in part, to the: fact that 


unidentified returns, or "blips," were seen on radar screens scanning 


the sky over Washington, D.C., on the weekends of July 19-20 and 


July 26-27. At the same time, ground observers and aircraft crews 
reported seeing unidentified lights over the capital. 

Yet not counting July and August, the number of recorded Air 
Force reports for the other 10 months of 1952 almost matched the 
total number of reports mecondes for the previous five years--639 to 
843. So saucers were wanantes ees months other than July and 
August. 

On Friday, January 4, for example, The Watsonville, Calif., 
Register-Pajaronian printed a story with a somewhat prophetic lead: 

Flying saucers are with us again. : 

Watsonville police, Monterey County sheriffs deputies and 

witnesses from here to Greenfield (about 50 miles) sighted a 


weird cigar-shaped object rushing through the sky at about 
§ a.m. Friday: ... 


Four days later, across the nation, Newsday reported that 
police in Babylon Town, Long” ‘Island, had ‘seen flying s saucers. There 
also were ‘signs of saucer consciousness in the Midwest” Bn Southwest. 
In East St. Louis; PAT. on February 1s euuthan baleen, which had 
broken loose from moorings at an air base in Ohio, caused a spate 
of "flying saucer" telephone calls to police and news media. On 
February 20, The Santa Fe New Mexican reported: 

Tt could be that a number of New Mexicans saw flying 


saucers yesterday. On the other hand, they may have seen 
some of the weather balloons sent aloft from White “Sands 


Proving Ground. 


The "either-or" theme continued through the story. 

In February and March there were magazine and wire service 
accounts of saucer reports made by military pilots fighting in Korea. 
And, in April, Life magazine printed an article which with Keyhoe's 


1950 True article became a classic in saucer literature. 


The April 7 Life magazine article, by H.B. Darrach Jr. and 


Robert Ginna, was “Have We Visitors From Space?'! Above the story was. 
a secondary headline, "The Air Force is now ready to concede that man 


htings still defy explanation; here LIFE 


= 


saucer and fireball si 


if 


offers some scientific evidence that there is a real case for inter- 
planetary flying saucers.” 
Basically, the article said that the Air Force maintained 
a constant study of unidentified aerial objects and invited citizens 
to report sightings of flying saucers. Ten such sightings were dis 
cussed by Darrach and Ginna, leading to this conclusion. - 
. . the real depths of the saucer mystery bemuse penetration, 
as the night sky swallows up a flashlight beam. What of the 
other shapes? Why do the things make no sound? What power urges 
them at such terrible speeds through the sky? Who, or what, is. 


aboard? Where do they come from? Why are they here? What are | 
the intentions of the beings who control them? 28 


Before these awesome. questions, science--and mankind-~can yet 
only halt “in wonder. - ‘Answers may come in a eta tomor= 
. Tow. Somewhere in the dark skies may be those who know. _ 
Public interest was stirred by the article. Another story, 
written by Ginna and printed in Life June 9, said the April account 
"provoked a tremendous barrage of letters. * 4an unprecedented 
response from readers. . ." who told of their sightings or offered 
explanations of the phenomenon. ; 
Although mail to Life and to! the Air Force did increase as 4 
measureable result of the April article, there appeared to be no 
immediate and Avan increase in the number of saucers reported 
in local newspapers or by the wire services. , é 


The log of UFO stories on the AP national wire, for example, 


listed three for April. One, April 3, was based on the Life article 


another, April 4, printed an Air Force confirmation that, as stated in 
Life, the military was still interested in UFOs. The third, April 15, 


was based on a report of flying saucers. in Canada. 


Tn May, there were two UFO-related stories. Ore, May ll, 


reported that an object seen over Seattle, Wash., was probably 


astronemer Otto Strouve doubted 


x 


a acter the other, May 17, said 
saucers came from Mars or Russia. 
In gine there were no AP national , or "A" , wire stories on 
saucers; in July there were 22 national stories and countless ones 
Sent ON state and regional wires. The first national astine: July 
15, was of a saucer report which became a classic in flying saucer 
lore, the sighting of several discs over Chesapeake Bay by two | 
Pan American Airlines pilots, William B. Nash and William Fortenberry. 
_ Other sightings and UFO stories followed. Excerpts from 


twelve will be presented below because wo this seamed | to be one 


of the best ways to show a reader what Repoened. eurine 3 a wave 


of saucer: sightings and (2) the eas ed may. suggest to. the reader 
whee was inacpenine just before unidentified objects were reported 


over the nation’ S capital. 


- DAYTON, Ohio, July 18 (UP)--An Air Force spokesman said 
today some 60 reports of flying saucers have been received 
during the past two weeks, but he ie give no reason for 
the sudden increase. fee = 


Bas 
Capt. E.J. Ruppelt of the Air ‘Tuchnieal tatelideenes Center 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base said reports of phantom 
activity in the sky were pouring into his office at an 
unprecedented rate. . . 


"People are seeing unidentified objects in the sky at a 
rate almost double last year," Ruppelt said. "We've had 
about 60 reports in the last two weeks alone. a 


* 


“but Southwestern skies are being flooded with luminous ‘objects, 


From The Riverside, Calif., Press, July 18: 


INDIO--An Indio woman, participating in the twenty four hour - 
alert for ground observers today told of spotting ‘two shiny discs, 


"If they weren't flving saucers, I don't know what they were, 


Mrs. Pauline Watts, Indio supervisor of ground observers, reporte 


Mrs. Watts said she saw the discs through a pair of field 
glasses while watching a pair of 3236's at 2:45 p.m. Monday 
(July 14). 


CHICAGO, July 18 (UP)--A veteran airline pilot reported seein 
four flying objects moving at a terrific speed over Denver, Colo. 
last night. 


Capt. Paul L. Carpenter of American Airlines said that he 
and his crew spotted the objects after a eM ahead of them 
radioed to be on the lookout. 


He estimated their altitude at about 25,000 to aa 000 feet 
and said he thought they were traveling at about. 3; ,000 miles an 
nour. 


& 


From The eso Ni Des News & Buus Register, sae 19: 


Flying saucers over Minot? 


Nobody: here is using. that cae oe selieraie persons have 
seen what they term "strange ob icene in the night Sky: fe. Os 


From:The Wheeling. W.Va., ee July 19:% 
Those flying saucers are back again! 


Mrs. Jess Jarrell of 1313 Lind Street reported last night 
that she and her daughter sighted a weird, roaring; Ee. 
flat object in the sky vestelasy afternoon. 


ALBUQUERQUE, . July-19 (AP)--Call them saucers if you like 


Dr. Lincoln LaPaz noes todays. 


By whatever name you call them--flying saucers, guided 
missiles, space ships--they act strangely, LaPaz, University 
of New Mexico fireball expert explained. 


What are they? LaPaz oe ne would like to.knew.. 


DAYTON, Ohio, July 19 (AP) --A spokesman at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base says the Air Force still has no explanation for 
15 per cent of the approximate 1,000 flving saucer reports it 
has received. 


abe TCR hg wr a an nd Ne omen Fu css 
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The Dayton Journal-Herald quoted the officer as saying 
jet fighters equipped with radar have been scrambling into 
the sky seeking the uni identified objects but have been unable to 
make contact with eny ‘Saucer’ 


Cert. E.J. Ruppelt, ‘saucer’ project officer of the Air Tech- 
nical Intelligence Center, said, We are firmly convinced the 
persons making these reports actually see something in the 
sktes'. 

RICHMOND, Va., July 19 (AP)--Newspaper offices were flooded 
with calls and the city's police switchboard lit up like a ad 
4 firecracker. 


Everyone told the same story--of huge flying saucers 
flitting about in the sky. 


One man estimated they were traveling at 25,000 miles an 
hour. Another’ said they were pane tom Ean: 


Police investigated and found the cause of it.all: to be. the 
beams from two giant See eae 


From The Chicago Daily ee July 19: 
Flying saucers are real says Lt. Col. Edwin H. Weig, execu- 
tive officer of the Illinois Wing ofthe Civil Air Patrol..- 


: he Col. Weig said he’ believes “the objects: are not natural ~ 
ceieee and. that he saw one @ week ‘ag0 over Lincolnwood. ar 
oR . 


‘BUFFALO, N.Y. (AP) --Authorities today were. investigating 
care of flying saucers in this: area, seit 


‘The reports dare yesteniay (July 18) from Bernard. Thomann of 
the suburban town of Tonawanda, who told police he saw eight — 
objects flying about 6,000 feet off the ground and a single 


‘round, silver object which looked very much like a flying saucer.' 
; we %, 


From The Warren, Ohio, Tribune+Chronicle, July 19: 


SALEM--Unexplained objects resembling descriptions of flying 
saucers were seen to the north of Salem Thursday night. ‘Walter 
Bak of Benton Road was the first to notice the whitish flying 
objects between 10 p.m. and midnight. 


_ From The Elgin, Ill., Review-News, July 19: 
A ‘mysterious and unidentified object' in the skies over 


Elgin was spotted and charted last night by three persons who 
were on duty at the Ground Observers post atop the city hall. . . 
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About 24 hours after unidentified objects had been reported 


over the Elgin, I1l., city hall, unidentified objects were reported 
over Washington, D.C., including the restricted air corridor around the 
“White House. The major UFO reports covered by the press were those 
of the night of July 19, 1952, and the morning of July 20, a Saturday 
and a Sunday, and those of the nights of July 26 and 27. 

Late the night of the 19th, an air traffic controller at the, CAA’s 
Washington Air Routing and Traffic Control Center (ARTC) called for 
the senior controller, Harry C. Barnes, and showed him seven targets 
ona radar scope. “From that time, 11:40 p.m., ‘Until §:30 a.m. on the 
20th, Barnes and other controllers puzzled over those seven and several 
other radar blips which were not caused by any scheduled flights. The 


radar Scopes! were checked by technicians and recalibrated; the - 


unidentified piipe: kept. appearing. a Die a oO Joss 

The: controllers. asked. Capt. S.C, Pierman, a capital Airlines 
pilot of 7 years experience, to look--upon takeoff--in the area where 
the ARTC aang showed ayeverious blips. He looked and ‘Saw unidenti- 
fied ents the control tower at Washington National Miroaee 
reported returns on. its adar coinciding with those on the ARTC 
scopes; in addition to Capt. Pierman,s report there were other “air 
visual and ground-visual reports of imidentified lights and lighted 
objects over Washington. me . _ | 

Barnes had been with the CAA for nine years, the last five 
working on radar traffic control. His unsuccessful efforts to get 
Air Force planes to try to identify the unidentified returns will be 


discussed in Chapter vi. Of interest here is an article Barnes 


wrote for the Newspaper Enterprise Association, a news-feature syndi- 
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cate. Published July 29, the article by Barnes noted: 


. . .There is no other conclusion I can reach but that for 
six hours on the morning of July 20 there were at least 19 
unidentified objects moving above ‘lashington. . They were not 
ordinary aireraft. TI could tell that by their movement on the 
scope. 


I can safely deduce that they performed gyrations which no 
known aircr2ft could perform. By this I mean thet cur scope 
showed that they could make right angle turns and complete rever- 
sals of flight. 


Nor, in my cpinion, could any natural phenomena such as 
shooting stars, electrical disturbances or clouds account for 
these spots ¢ on our radar. 


Wire service accounts added the Washington, D.C., reports 
to the top of the list of other UFO. sightings reported across the 
nation: | 


WASHINGTON, July 21 (AP)--The Air Force today investigated 
reports that several flying saucers had been spotted by radar 
iced eae in its own pede on the sieiscaiae of the nation's 
SapE ae Seosgties : ae : taut 


woe FOL ; 


Not only were “UFOs. seen on. 5 eter toe es actual substance 
instead of mere bor Speen two airline pilots. . .Ssaw eerie lights 


NLGHE.. «5 6 
WASHINGTON, July = as ‘Air Force - eh anita e the 

mash of flying. saucer speculation today by disclosing strange 

aerial objects have been picked up on radar near the capital area. 


The Air Force said radar operators at National Airport . 
reported tracking eight unidentified Shiner on their screens 


about midnight last Saturday. . ot 


The pattern was about the same the next weekend. Unidentified 


blips appeared on radar scopes, again: unidentified lights were seen. 


A major change was that Air Force F-94 jet interceptors responded to 


the reports. Some F-94 pilots saw the lights and chased but could not 
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appear to overtake them. Some F-94s reportedly made brief radar 


lock-ons with the unidentified objects--meaning their automatic gun- 
12 
PS 


Sights had locked-on to a target--but then apparently lost them. 


Excerpts from three wire service stories indicated what 


happened the weekend of July 26 and 27 and the days soon afterward: 


WASHINGTON, July 27 (UP)--Mysterious objects streaked through 
the Washington skies early today at such speeds. that 550-mile-an- 
hour jet planes could not catch them, the Air Force reported. 


"We don't know what they are,' an Air Force spokesman said. 
"We have no concrete evidence that they are flying saucers. 
Conversely, we have no concrete evidence they are not flying 
saucers. ' 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration's air route traffic 
control center first picked up the mysterious objects on its 
radar screens. It said as many as 12 of the unidentified 
objects appeared on the radar scopes. 


It was the second such visit to the Washington area in 
a week by unidentified objects. .. 


a 


WASHINGTON, July 28 CINS)--The Air Force revealed today that 
jet pilots have been placed on a 24-hour nationwide ‘alert’ 
against 'flying saucers' with orders to ‘shoot them down ' if they 


— to aS 


s Tt was- leaned: that-pilots have gone aloft on several 
occasions in an effort to shoot the mysterious objects to the 
ground: but. never’ ‘came close enough. to’ use. ‘their. ern 


~ The pie pokes gafused co: confirm this, but Lt. Col. ‘Moncel 
Monts, Air Force information officer, stated: 


‘'The jet pilots are. and have been,. nase orders to investi- 
gate unidentified objects and to shoot salt down, if. ey can't 
talk them down’. . . 


' WASHINGTON, July 30 (UP)~-The Air Force offered today a 
combination of summer heat waves:.and optical and radar illusions 
asa plausible explanation of oo latest flurry of ‘flying 


Saucers. 


4. 
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rreaiigenss officers ridiculed the notion that the mysterious 

objects in the sky hail from other planets or Russia--or pose a 
menace to the United States. 


They were confident that. . .new scientific investigations. 
would explain away the objects as 'physical phenomena’ such as 
mirages. And, maybe, cure the nation of sauceritis. 


As for the flocks of objects sighted by radar over Washington - 
in the past 10 days, Maj. Gen. John A. Samford, Air Force director 
of intelligence, told a news conference yesterday that ‘my own 
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mind is satisfied they resulted from temperature inversion’. 

The "temperature inversion" solution to the Washington UFro 
reports received wide coverage in the press and has remained as the 
Air Force's answer to the blips seen on radar by Barnes and other 
air traffic controllers. 

A temperature inversion occurs when, instead cf the tempera- 
ture decreasing as altitude increases, there is an inversion--a.mass 
of warm air overlaying a mass of cold air. Such inversions may cause 
spurious returns or deflect radar beams so that, although the radar 
appears to be showing objects in the sky, it is actually reporting 
ground objects such as automobiles or buildings. High water vapor 
content in ‘the air also may produce spurious returns or anomalous 
propagation——which radar operators sometimes call "angels." 

The. trie. hich. temperature. inversions may play on radar 
screens have Deen: widely recognized. What: often-has been. eayated= 
with regard to the UFO phenomenon-—has been (1) the degree to which 
eqeriencka'vaden operators could distinguish between "angels" and 
real targets and. (2) whether temperature inversions did in fact 


a when.Air Force investigators. said inversions caused UFOs to 


“pegister on radar screens. 


A study published by t the civil, Aeronautics Administration in 
13 
May 1953 concluded that. temperature inversions did exist. over ashen 


ton during the summer of 1952, sufficient to cause spurious radar 


returns. 


r 


The temperature inversion explanation, however, could not be 
applied in blanket fashion to the thousands of other flying saucer 


reports printed in daily newspapers during 1952. UFO news items-- 


such as those listed on pages 37-39--continued to be published after 
General Samford's explanation of the Washington reports. 

And, during the rest of the early 1950s and aay 1960s, 
saciler accounts of UFO sightings continued to be reported i: 
nation’s newspapers. From 1953 through 1966, there appeared to be 


only three peak periods of press attention to flying saucers, Novem- 


ber 1957, August 1965 and March 1966. This chapter will conclude 


with a brief review of each of those periods. 
November 1957--Levelland 


On October 4, 1957, the Soviet Union launched the-Farth's 
first artificial satellite. A month later, November. 3, the Soviet 
Union launched Sputnik II, carrying the dog Laika. At the time of 
the first ‘Sputnie there was no dramatic increase in reports of UFOs 
to the: Air Force. or of coverage of UFOs: in the press. -The second: . 
launch coincided with the start of the biggest wave of reports 
since 1952." | | ; 

While the launches may have turned millions of eyes skyward, 
- the Air Pores blamed news media--not the satellites--for the. increase 
in als of flying saucers. Records: at Wedahc-Paererscn Age Fores 
Base in Dayton, Ohio, headquarters of ‘the Air Force UFO inquiry, cite 


news coverage of flying saucer reports at Levelland, Texas, as the 


primary cause of the November 1957 wave: 
This case triggered off more than 300 similarly described 
reports within a six day period because of the nationwide pub- 
licity and sensationalism given by the press, radio and TV. . 


The Levelland case actually consisted of several reports the 


night of November 2 ana the mcrning of November 3 of elliptical 


Flying objects, with accompanying electromagnetic effects blamed for 


many autcomcbile engine failures. 


‘lire serwice accounts of the UFO reports apparently received 


wide attention. The Levelland Daiiy Sun-News of iiovember 5, 1357, 


ay 


reported, under the headline “Entire ‘Viorld Asks Answer: 


A somewhat dazed Levelland--thrown into the glaring spotlight 
of globe-girdling publicity by a handful of witnesses--pinched 
itself Tuesday morning to see if it were true and tried to grow 
used to its new role as ‘space capital of the world.' 


Repeated sightings of a 200-foot long, egg-shaped ball of fire 
which moved at great speed and gripped the imagination of the 
world because it reportedly killed the motors and knocked out 
the lights of nearby automobiles put Levelland ‘on the ae aie 
it perhaps has never been done before. ~~ 


The Levelland 'whatnik' out-sputniked Russia's second 
satellite and turned Hockley County Sheriff Weir Clem into the 
nation's most popular news source, as he added credibility to the 
sightings by repeating time and time again how he personally 
saw the blinding light of the. strange nea and interviewed 
others ne saw the Fact hea gence : 


Sareeercond Sie 


‘Telephone Tee hummed as newspaper, radio Vand: ‘televiston 
reporters called to get the. story direct from the shenite, and 
witnesses who saw the object. . — 


Chief operator Mrs. Willis D. a at €. local ae 
office reported that on calls had doubled as a result of 
the sighting here. 


From outside Levelland, other UFO reports on November 4 and 


5 seemed to substantiate =e Levelland reports: 


WHITE SANDS PROVING GROUNDS, A M. Nov. 4 (UP) -—Tiw0 separate 
military patrols reported today they had seen an unidentified 
flying object near the spot where the first atomic bomb was 
exploded in 1945. 


The description offered by the two patrols fits the one 
offered by persons who said they saw a flying object near 


Levelland, Texas, yesterday. : 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Nov. 5 (AP)--The Coast Guard cutter Sebago 
reported sighting and unidentified flying object over the Gulf 
of Mexico at 5:21 a.m. CST today. The object seen for about 


45 


three seconds resembled a brilliant planet moving at tremendous 
speed, the report said. 


Coast Guard headquarters in New Orleans received a radio 
message about the sighting. . 


@ message saic the objzect had been tracked on the Sebago's 


rm. 
whi 


radar screen for 11 minutes before the visual contact and for 
16 minutes afterward. During these periods, the object darted 
orf the screen every few minutes, but scon returned. 
Many other reports of UFOs followed from across the nation 
throughout the first week of November as the press temporarily popu- 


larized the term "Whatnik" as a UFO counterpart to Russia's Sputnik. 


Of the 11 UFO stories sent on the AP national wire during that month, 

nine were sent beter November 3 ind 6. — 
Table 4 shows the number of UFO reports recorded by the Air 

Force in November 1957, on a daily basis. ‘The distribution of the 


Sa el 


349 Novenbert reports showed B.: pattern of peak < activit 7. earl ae 


in n part, from an evening auroral eresiay which was Parigibie: down to 
the ‘Southern United States. a 
TABLE 4 


UFO REPORTS RECORDED BY AIR FORCE 
‘IN NOVEMBER 1957, ON A DAILY BASIS 


L Nov - 9 
2- 5 Nov 12 ag 
3 - 6 ; Nov 13.- 6 
4-14 . Nov 14 - 9 
5 -.47 Nov 15 - 6 
6 = 61 Nov 16 - 7 
7 - 21 Mov 17 - 5 
8 - 8 Nov 18 - 3 
9 - 27 Nov 19 - 8 
10- 15 Nov 20 - 8 : 


In time, the Air Force attributed the Levelland 


a weather phenomenon mown as bell lightning, the White 
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to mis-identification of the setting moon and Venus, and the Sebago 
report to a meteor and spurious radar returns. In totals for 1957, 


however, the Air Force listed only six UFO reports as satellites. 
August 1965--Air Force Credibility 


During 1965, the Air Force recorded 887 reports of UFOs, the 
highest annual total since the 1,006 of 1957. August, with 262° 
reports, was the peak month of 1965 as sightings were reported 
predominantly in the States of Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas. 

The number of UFO reports is of ‘secondary importance here, 
however. Of primary importance is that August 1965 marked one “of the 
few times there was relatively widespread press questioning--if not 
criticism--of the am Pores UFO ae 3 

<e In dispute was an | Aip Force explanation of UFO reports in 
early aigust. News accounts of UFO sightings in. Texas and. OkLahema i 
carried the announcement ° that the Air Force said the sightings: were 
"astronomical in 1 nature. ca The associated Press, “United Press 
enbermaticns and other 3 news agencies” ‘on August 3 quoted an Air) 


Force spokesman ain Washington, D.C. ‘as saying: 


..... The objects observed may have’been the planet Jupiter or 
“the stars Rigel, Capella, Betelgetuse or Aldebaran which were 
visible at the time of the reported sightings. The azimuth 
‘and elevation of the sightings Suppers this cacao 


‘conelusion. 


The AP and UPI, however, that same dav also carried strong 
arguments against the Air Force explanation. The jas Force theory 
was questioned by Professor Walter Webb, chief eeeinet at the 
Hayden Planetarium in Boston, and Dr. Robert Risser, director of the 


Oklahoma Science and Art Foundation in Oklahcma City. 
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Risser declared: 


This is as far from the truth as you can get. Somebody 
has made a mistake. These stars and planets are on the opposite 
side of the earth from Oklahoma at this time of the year. 

‘Risser and Webb were correct. It was impossible for Jupiter 

and those stars named by the Air Force to have caused the UFO sightings 
in Texas and Oklahoma. The ‘printed Air Force explanaticn could have 
been disproved by consulting an elementary text on the stars and planet: 

In the summer of 1968, Dr. J. Allen Hynek; Northwestern 

University astronomer and Air Force UFO consultant, was asked how 
such a blatant error could have occurred. He answered that he had 
been in Canada during August 1965 and the Air Force had not asked him 
for any explanation of the sightings. The faulty explanation had not. 
been made known to him before its release. 
mas Kote Meron Quintanilla, director of PEOIEG®,, Blue Book 5 
said | in a uly. 1968 interview that ‘there had been a. amisup < on 1 August 
1965, “the day the explanation was ‘released: i 
ne August 1965. was unfortunate. We had a news eleace ‘for 
sightings :in Wyoming and Montana between 2. and 4 a.m.:- It was _ 
released the same day as the sightings in Oklahoma. The. news- 
papers had a field day--it was partly our fault. -We should =: 
have explained that the release was only for Montana and 
Wyoming. But it was handled by PR people out of. Washington., 
When the error was HnCev erat auEey cna was issued, 
but. the Air Fores.” “explanation of the ‘explantion’ received ‘Little 
coverage in the press. A review 1 of August 1965 clippings indicated 
newspapers either printed only the first--and inaccurate--release 


as explaining the sightings, or printed stories with that explanation 


and the Risser-Webb rebuttal. 


The "field day" to which Lt. Col. Quintanilla referred 
included coverage given to the critical comments made by Risser and 
Webb and such headlines as a five-colum one, published over a UFO 
etozry in The Napa, Calif., Register of August 3 "Should UFO 


Qbservers Relieve Their Eyes--Or The Air Force?" 


In an August 15 column in The Atlanta Journal, John Keasler 


wrote: 
I am getting a little worried about the Air Force's image 


when it comes to explaining flying saucers--it has gotten to 
where the Air Force stands around with its thumb in its mouth 
unable to think up good ad-libs. 


That thing the other day when Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Kansas got on the phone, jumping up and-down in excitement and 
babbling about flying saucers, was the living end--the Air Force 
said. Texas, New Mexico,. Oklahema and Kansas were doubtless see- 
ing the planet Jupiter (flying in diamond formation). 


This is not going, tO: get it, Air Force spokesmen. Particularly 
after that. bad hole in the cae sie It was pointed out that Juniter 
wasn 't even in the ala 


the pressure of ‘saucer-explaining obvicualy’ is getting these 
Air Force cats down...I don't even know how many writers. the Air 


Foree has, but after that bit last week, they need a vacation... 
The Air Force UFO inquiry also was questioned in an August 10 
editorial in a small daily newspaper, The Alameda. Calif., Times-Star, 
circulation 8,927: 


. . -Jdust how the Air Force spokesmen were able to tell 
that the hundreds of reports of UFOs from an area about as 
large as Free Europe were faulty--and especially how they were 
able to do it within 24 hours of the time the reports came in-- 
ought to rank as one of the most remarkable examples of lightning- 
like mass diagnosis of all time. 


That is, it ought to, if the Air Force spokesmen were correct. 


However, it now-appears that--as countless thousands or 
well-informed persons have suspected for years now--the Air 
Foree spokesmen were wrong. 


By the fall, however. the Air Force had settled on an 
explanation of the reports in Kansas. Oklahome, and other states. 
Inquiries about the sightings received this form letter response 
from the Air Force Office of Information: 


This is in reply to your request for information on the 
recent UFO sightings in the Mid-‘est. 


A study of the reports indicates that the sightings were due 
to a temperature inversion which caused astronomical bodies to- 
appear to change colors and move when viewed through layers of 
the atmosphere. 


The Aquarid (Delta) meteor shower which occurred from 
26 July through 6 August of this year was also probably 
responsible for some of the sightings. 

There was one report of an object which was picked up on 


radar. This object was stationary for 40 minutes which would 
indicate that it was a reflection from a ground object. 


March 1966~-"Swamp Gas" 


, .. For March 1966, the Air Force received 158 reports of UFOs, 
104 less than the 262 received in August 1965. Yet press coverage a 
UFOs in March exceeded that of August. And, criticisms of the Air 
Force UFO inquiry became commonplace in news mies editorial 
cartoons and eonla eens as the press and public reacted to the 
explanation that UFOs reported in Michigan were. probably "swamp gas." 
Ain Foree consultant Dry.-ids Allen Hynek and officials of the: 


UFO Project at the University of Colonatio said often that the furore. 


over the swamp gas explanation led to the creation of the UFO 
Project in late 1966. 

The explanation dealt only with UFOs reported in “two 
Southern Michigan cities, Dexter, a few miles northwest of Ann Arbor, 


and Hillsdale, about 60 miles southwest of Dexter and Ann Arbor. 
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Although UFOs had been reported in the area since early 
March, the first sighting to attract wide public notice was that of 
March 20 on the farm of Frank Mannor, near Dexter. 

Many afternoon newspapers of March 21 printed this story: 


ANN ARBOR, Mich (UPI)—-At least 40 persons saw an unidenti- 


a 


fied flying cbject land in a swemp near here Sunday night. police 
said Monday (March 21). Twelve witnesses were policemen. 


Two sheriff's deputies said they saw eerie blinking lights-- 
apparently on a flying object--rise above the trees, then dip. 


Another policeman said he and other officers saw a formation 
of four or five flying objects. One passed right over his car, 
he said. we 


A farmer and his son (Frank and Ronald Mannor). said they 
approached within 500 yards of the object. It took off witha 
sound like that of a ricocheting bullet, they said. 


The report from the Mannor farm was followed the next night 
ao 21): by a veport from Hillsdale, Mich. 

os HILLSDALE, Mich. (UPI)=-A county civil defense director 
and’ 87 coeds said. today they” ‘watched an eerie, hovering 
flying object settle in a ‘Swampy hollow near a eee e dormi- 
tory last. night (the 21st). ~ 
7 : Wildiam Van> Horn, 41, Hillsdale County civil aeeonse 
director for 10 years; said he watched the unidentified object 
through binoculars for three hours. - 


: . -It was the second straight night a large number of witnesses 
: reported seeing weird flying Se a in southern Michigan. 


By March aes Democratic Representative Weston Vivian of Ann 
Arbor had said he would ask the Defense Department and the Air Force 
to investigate the UFO reports, and the Air Force had Jenoanieea that 
it was sending Dr. Hynek to Dexter and Hiilsdale. 

While there were scores of reports of UFOs in Southern Mich- 
igan and more across the naeione Dr. Hynek focused on the Dexter and 


Hillsdale reports. 


After three days of investigation, he reported on his findings 
Friday, March 25, at the largest news conference in the history of 


the Detroit Press Club. 
Because his explanation became so controversial, the full 


ext of his statement is presented in the appendix of this study. 


A key portion of the statement was: 


Other scientists have pointed out to me that in swamps 
the formation of HS Chydrogen sulfide) and CH, (Methane) 
from rotting vegetation is common. These could be pees by 
the spontaneous Dirne of the Phosphine, “PH 


It would seem to me that the association of the sightings 
with swamps, in these particular cases, is more than coincidence 
. . .This (the reports of lights) could have been due to the 
release of variable quantities of marsh gas. 


The disappearance of the light when people got close with 
flashlights or car lights would indicate that the glow seemed 
bright only to dark-adapted eyes. The night was dark--there was 
no moon. The Hillsdale girls kept their roams. dar in order 
to ‘see the lights in the sya 


oe emphasize in conelusion. that: 1 cannot prove 3 ina Court of 
Law that this is the full explanation. of. these sightings. rt 
appears very likely, however, that the: combination of ‘the. condi- 
tions of this particular winter, an unusually mild one in this 
area, and the particular weather conditions.that night--there 
was: little wind at either location--were such as to have pro- 
duced this unusual and puzzling display. ore 


Press and public reactions to the "swamp gas" theory were 


prompt 5 wide-ranging and generally ‘hostile. In none of the hundreds 


of Dexter-Hillsdale news items reviewed by ‘this study was it 


reported that a witness to the Santings eared with Dr. Hynek's 


suggestion. To the contrary, the Mannor family, police involved, 


Van Horn and the Hillsdale women students all rejected the "swamp 
gas" answer--even though that answer had been suggested in a few 
14 


newspaper columns before Hynek offered it. 
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Press attention to UFOs appeared to increase after "swamp 
gas" was available as an angle to include in news reports of flying 
saucers. For example, prior to the news conference, the Asseciated 
Press nad sent four stories on Dexter-Hillsdale on its national wire. 
In the five days after the news conference, 15 stories were sent 
on the national wire. | Further » in an analysis of how the Chicago 
and Detroit daily eee covered the Dexter-Hillsdale story, it 
was found that the six papers had 588 column inches of UFO stories 
during the four days before Hynek 's press conference and 843 column 
inches: of such stories in the four days after the eenearepae, 
including a Sunday siti The Chicago Daily News was not publdahed. 

The “Peete ewenp gas" stories told of disagreement with 
Hynes hypothesis, news sightings of flying saucers and Deases 


Staged by: students at ‘the California Institute of Technology. and 


Valparaiso University.’ 


ares at 


aay: _ Included in ‘the news| ‘stories was a ‘request Se Republican 
House of Ruchasentecives leader Gerald Ford of Michigan for a | 
Congressional hearing. Minority leader Ford requested the hearing 
ina March 28 letter to Representative L. Mendel Rivers, chairman 
of the Armed | Services Committee. In pert, Ford wrote: : 
No dctioe you have noted the recent flurry of newspaper - 


stories about unidentified flying abjects (UFOs). I have’ 
taken special interest in these accounts because many of the 


latest reported sightings have been in my home state of Michigan. 


The Air Foree sent a consultant, Astrophysicist Dr. J. Allen 
Hynek of Northwestern University to investigate the various 
reports; and he dismissed all of them as the product _of college 


student pranks or swamp gas or an impression created by the 
rising crescent moon and the planet Venus. I do not agree that 
all of these reports can or should be so easily explained. 
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In the firm belief that the American public deserves a 
better explanation than that thus far given by the Air Force, 
T strongly recommend that there be a committee investigation 
cf the UFO phenomenon. ; 


T think we cve it to the people to establish credibility 


regarding UFOs and to produce the greatest possible enlightenment 


on this subject. 

The Armed Services .Committee discussed UFOs at a meeting 
April 5, 1966, less than two .weeks after Hynek's news conference. 

At the hearing, Secretary of the Air Force Bela Brown and 
then-Major Quintanilla reviewed the Air Force UFO program, calling 
it "objective," "thorough," and open-minded. Criticism of the Air 
Foree program was limited primarily to that found in newspaper 
clippings submitted by Representative Ford. 

In his testimony, Dr. Hynek suggested that a aa of 
scientists be appointed to conduct an independent study oe UFOs and — 
the Air Force UFO data. The proposal was nectar new nor peel: | 
Hynek and other Air Force consultants had made similar ‘proposals — 
REEOre and, periodically, the Ain Force did call es scientific | 
panels fora review of the UFO phenomenon.” 

In the spring of 1966, however, pressures appanently were 
strong for’ a new and more highly powered scientific review of UFOs. 
By May, it was reported that the Ain. Force would hire scientists to 
join in the flying saucer investigation; in October, it was announce 
that the Department of Defense had contracted with the University 
of Colorado to conduct a $300,000 study of the phenomenon, under 
the direction of Dr. Edward U. Condon, noted physicist and former 
head of the National Bureau of Standards. 

The award of that contract served as a terminal Sant for 


the flying saucer era covered by this study--essentially from the 
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first flying saucer story in 1947 to the furore over "swamp gas." 
The following chapters will provide details about the nature of the 


press coverage during these years. 
Summary 
ne ae 


Public awareness of flying saucers has been quite high 
since the phenomenon began in 1947: the awareness, in large part, 
has been attributable to extensive newspaper coverage of UFO 


reports. 
than 40 per cent of the public believed that flying saucers.were 


real objects. 
While June 24, 1947, generally has been accepted as the 


date news coverage ‘first focused ‘upon flying saucers, it appeared 


from a review of the 1947 coverage ‘that the phenamerion was net. 


widely recognized by the press until ‘the July ye ‘weekend of, 1947. 
During the ‘1047- 66 period, national coverage of UFOs _ ae 

appeared to be sporadic, with peak periods of coverage coming ; during 

1947, 1952, $987 4 1965 and 1966. Coverage on the local level, 


however, appeared to be relatively continuous . 


Public opinion polls in 1966 and 1968 indicated that more 


CHAPTER III 
THREE STUDIES OF PRESS COVERAGE OF UFOS 


In research on the nature of press coverage of UFOs, three 
independent analyses were conducted, in addition to extensive but 
more informal case study and anecdotal approaches. The three 
analyses or (1) the mail questionnaire survey of newspapermen 
introduced in the preceding | chapter: (2) a limited content analysis 
of 1, 000 local newspaper clippings selected om the Larson collectio 
for the year's 1961 through 1966; and a) a more » detailed analysis of. 
511 local and wire service clippings ee the years 1947 through 1966 
sélected primarily from clippings compiice by the Air Force and the 
National investigations Committee on Aerial Phenomena (NICAP). 

The findings of these three studies will be discussed at 


length--but not in their entirety--in this chapter. 


: MS 
Questionnaire Findings 


ive) 


fa) 
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As explained in Chapter ii, the July 1967 responses from 


daily newspapers across the nation showed that news, staff, members 


estimated their papers would print a total of approximately 95 local - 
UFO revorts in three months’ time. During the same nericd the 


cn 
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responses indicated that the newspapers would receive, but would not 
cublish, 151 other local reports of UFOs. 
Table 5 shows the distribution of UFO reports received and used 
on the basis of the circulation of the respondents’ newspapers. 
TABLE 5 


UFO REPORTS RECEIVED AND USED 
ON BASIS OF CIRCULATION 


Circulation Number of Reports Reports Totals 


_ Papers Used Not Used 
Less than 20,000 50 42 33 75 
20,000. - 80,000 30 34 Yu 78 


More than 80,000 12 19 74 
Totals = 92 95 151 246 


As shown by the table, the tendency was for respondents from 
papers with lower circulations to estimate that their newspapers 
would. publish most = the UFO reports they received; respondents 


from papers with. higher circulations: estimated that, while ‘their 


newspapers: might. print more UFO- reports, they would print news:: items ; 


about less than half. of the reports received. 

On a percentage basis, newspapers with circulations below 20,000 
were estimated to print 56 per cent of the reports received; news- 
papers with circulations between 20- and 80,000, 44 per cent; news- 
papers with circulations greater than 80, 000, 20 per cent. 

In reading. he table, it should be remembered that the 
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median daily newspaper circulation in the nation is less than 10,000. 


Consequently, the table would seem to indicate that most daily news- 
papers in the nation publish the majority of UFO reports they 


receive. 
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One interpretation of the apparent relationship between cir- 
culation and use of UFO reports may be that the UFO reports were | 
treated as local news, not unlike minor traffic accidents or silver 
anniversaries. That be, Ghat ne have been more of them in the 
larger cities, but they were less likely to appear there in print. 

Twelve respondents said their newspapers generally published 
every UFO report received. Of the 12, seven were in the low circu- 
lation category, below 20,000; four were in the middle range, 20- to 
80,000, and one was in the high circulation group, more than 80,000. 

While estimates of UFO reports received and used appeared to 
differ according to circulation, the reasons given for printing or 
not printing reports of UFOs generally appeared to be the same, 
regardless of circulation size. On the questionnaire, several 
possible reasons were listed for printing or not printing-UFO . 
“-neports: The reasons were compiled én the basis of professional. 
experience, consultation with newsmen and advice from researchers: on - 
the staff of the UFO Project at the University of Colorado. 

Respondents were asked to mark "those items considered the 
most frequent conditions under which your newspapers covers local, 


UFO reports" and "those items considered the most frequent reasons 


for not covering local UFO reports." % 
Table 6 shows the answers respondents gave as to their 

reasons for printing or not printing reports of UFOs. The answers 

are in two categories, for newspapers with circulations less than 


20,000 and for newspapers with circulations greater than 20,000. 


TABLE 6 


REASONS FOR PRINTING, NOT PRINTING REPORTS 
OF UFOS, BY CIRCULATION SIZE 


Circulation 
Reasons for Printing Below 20,000 Above 20,000 Tctal 
. (N=50) (N=42) -- (M292) 


There is a need for a ie ual or 

'freak' short news item. . : 5 Z Bi 
The explanation of the UFO can “be 

rovided with the report ..... 8 10 18 
There are a number = witnesses to ; 


22 27 


Competitive news. agencies are ; oe 
covering the local reports .... - 2 : L 3 
There are a monber of -local reports a 

of different sightin 


police, weather 
bureau, Air Force, etc.) tend to 
Con eee the .report ite Oeste 12 - 14 26 


Reasons for tot Beinethg: Od 


There is insufficient news s ce. . 


The story is held for developments — <i, ERT ie , 
which do not materialize. ..... 6 5 ~ 12 
of witnesses ; 8 14 i 22 
There is no coverage by competi~ : 

tive news agencies a 1 L Zz 
There 1S no- known responsible a : a née 
newS source .... « « « «© © « «© « « : 8 10 18 


Official sources (police, weather 
bureau, Air Force, etc.) tend to 
disc dit the reports . . 5 9 14 
ahere 1s generel mis rust fe) =F e 

subject matter : ee 4 7 Ld 
The report copes me = an 


isolated case .... gfe RS 3 , 12° 15 
The report is from a known 
unreliable source ......4.4-s 7 6 13 
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As indicated by Table 6, the three most frequent reasons for 
printing reports of UFOs were the number of witnesses involved (49). 
their perceived trustworthiness (35), and the number of local reports 
(30). The three most frequent reasons for not printing reports of 
UFOs were an insufficient number of witnesses (22), the absence of a 
known responsible news source (18), and the fact that the report 
appeared to be an isolated case (15). 

Reliance upon official news sources, such as policemen, the 
Air Force and the weather bureau, was the fourth most frequent respons‘ 
an both reasons for printing and notary printing reports of UFOs.” 

The least mentioned reasons for printing: UFO reports were 
that competitive news agencies were covering such reports (3) or there 
was a need for a "bright" short news item (7). Least, mentioned 


| veasons. fon. Rot printing a story cones a UFO were Ansuftieient news 


; “space. 1). and absence of competitive coverage Di nae 
| “There eeeuee: to be a degree of consistency in the reasons 

given for printing or not printing reports of UFO ‘sightings. In both 
instances, the primary « criteria were shown to be ‘the number and 
“aredibility of witnesses and the number of reports received by the 
newspaper. * 

Responses also indicated that decisions on whether to print 
a UFO report generally were made independent of ec puetore as what 
competitive news agencies were doing, amount of news space available, 
or the need for a "bright" short news item. 

There appeared to be a tandeney for newsmen’ who listed "number. 
of witnesses" as a reason for printing a report of a UFO also to list: 


"insufficient number of witnesses" as a reason for not printing a 


report. And, those who said reports of UFOs were published because 
official sources corroborated the reports also tended to say that re- 
ports were not published when official scurces discredited them. 

As shown in Table 6, reasons for printing reports of UFOs did 
not appear to differ mrarkedly.on the basis of circulaticn. There did 
appear to be differences , however, with regard to reasons for not 
printing reports. | 

Respondents from the larger newspapers tended more often to 
say their newspapers did not. print reports of UFOs because (1) there 
were not enough witnesses; (2) official sources discredited the, ; 
reports, and (3) the reports were isolated cases. 


Summary 


? Paty ‘he quesionnaire data indicated (1) that newspapers. with, . 
larger circulations were reported to be more. selective than ‘naller 
papers in printing UFO reports: (2) that the main. criteria. in. deciding 
whether to print a UFO report were said to be the number of witnesses 
or the mumber of sightings involved, and (3) that respondents from 
larger newspapers reported their papers tended more seeen not to *. 
print UFO reports because there were net enough witnesses: official 
sources were skeptical, or the reports co considered iseteted eases: 

Content Analysis Findings--1961-1966 
To focus upon journalistic practices in news coverage of 
UFO reports--and not solely upon journalistic opinions of the eovecaue 
--two content analysis projects were conducted. The first, the 


simpler of the two. will be discussed in this section. 
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The scope of the first analysis was limited to answering three 
basic questions: (1) Who were the sources of information and witnesses 
of UFOs quoted or mentioned in newspaper accounts of UFOs? (2) What 
was the nature of the news accounts of UFO reports, particularly with 
regard to the number of different UFO sightings found in individual 
news items? (3) How did the -findings of (1) and (2) appear to differ 
during periods of low, medium and high press coverage of UFOs? 

The analysis was based on clippings obtained by the Boulder 
UFO Project from the extensive collection of Mrs. June Larson of 
Seattle, Wash. While clippings held by Mrs. Larson dated frem the 
early 1950s, her subscriptions to clipping services had been effective. 
only since late 1960. Consequently, this analysis was limited to the™ 
years 1961 through 1966. 

: Mrs. Larson provided a Grecuansy distribution of the number 
of newspaper clippings she held for each month during the six-year 
aay From this distribution, the low, median and high months — 

» For press ‘Gli ppings were selected for each year, a.total of 18 months 
and approximately 3,000 local and wire service clippings. 
TABLE 7 


CLIPPINGS RECEIVED FROM LARSON .O 
COLLECTION, 1961-1966 


Months 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 Totals 
High Jan 200 Aug 67 Jan 41 May 151 Aug.1118 Mar 663 25240 | 
Medn Apr 48 Jan 38 Aug 28 Nov 65 Mar 115 Jul 215 509 

Low Oct 14 Mar 16 May 10 Jan _ 12 Jun__ 35 Feb_58 145 

Totals 262 121 79 228 1268 936 2,894 


For ease in computing percentages, it was decided to base 


€ 


the content analysis on 1,000 local newspaper items. The selection 


of items was weighted in favor of the low and median months to avoid 


sofort pint tccdhet ean iii a as 
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having more than 75 per cent of the sample clippings taken from 
high months. The percentage of clippings from low months was increased 
from S per cent in the Larson clippings to 8 per cent in the analysis: 
the percentage of clippings from median months was inereased from 18 
per cent to about 30 per cent; the percentage of clippings in the high 
months was reduced from 77 a cent in the Larson clippings to about 
60 per cent in the analysis. | 

The percentage cf clippings sampled for each year, however, 
remained about the same as the percentage found in the overall 
collection, as shown in Table 8. 

TABLE. 8 


PER CENT OF CLIPFINGS IN LARSON 
COLLECTION, IN SAMPLE 


_. .. 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 Total 
‘Per cent of total -. 9.4 4.1 2.8 9.8 37.4 36.5 100 
Per cent of sample 9. 1.4.2 2.7 (7.9 43.8 3228 100. 


Differences between ‘the characteristics of the sample and 
characteristics of. the clippings in the Larson collection arose | 
because the former. Was composed entirely of local newspaper clippings 
while the latter, included wire service items. 

Eveny local news item was drawn from the low and edie months ° 
and every third local item from the high months until there were-1,000 
clippings in the sample. The. totals were 82 fran the low months ,. 

317 from the median nionths, and 601 from the high months. 

The items were analyzed as to (1) sources of information, 

or UFO witnesses mentioned in each item, and (2) the number of UFO 


reports contained in each item. 


Based on a review of UFO news items and consultation with 


newsmen and scientists at the University of Colorado UFO Project: - 


rine occupational categories were devised for classifying persons 
mentioned in UFO seonies: (1) newsmen or news agencies, that is re- 
porters for newspapers or broadcast media or news agencies named as 
providing information about’a UFO report; (2) UFO investigators, 
specifically those aligned with the Air Force Project Blue Book or 
Dr. Hynek, the Air Force consultant on UFOs; (3) UFO organizations, 
persons affiliated with organizations such as the National Investiga- 
tions Cammittee on Aerial Phenomena (NICAP) or the Aerial Phenomena. 
Research Organization CAPRO); (4) those whose occupations regularly 
dealt with aerial phenomena, pilots, balloonists, FAA or CAA air 
traffic control employees, radar and control tower operators , etc.; 
(5) scientists and technicians, including astronomers, meteorologists 
physicists, chemists and others in the ‘physical and life sciences, an 
psychologists, sociologists and others in the beled onal cetencse- 
(6) those employed in law enforcemant or security occupations such \ 
city, county and state police, civil defense officials, member's of thi 
Ground Observers Corps and security guards; (7) elected or appointed - 
public officials and mls cary officers not included in any of the’ 
above: (8) individuals identified by name and/or occupation and home- 
town but not classifiable under any of “the above, and (9) anonjmous 
sources or witnesses including those who refused ahs identified or 
were identified only as "a man," "a motorist," "two teen-agers,’ etc. 
A tenth category was added to record the number of stories in 
which there was no reference to any one who could be classified under. 


categories (1) through (7). 
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Every story then was analyzed as to whether a particular occu- 
pational group or agency was or was not mentioned at least once. 

The stories also were analyzed as to the nature of the UFO re- 
ported. The classification was five-fold: (1) the story dealt with one 
specific UFO report: (2) there was more than one report, but details as 
to the place and time of sighting were given for each report mentioned: 
(3) the story included either (1) or (2) but also included general ref- 
erences to other reports of UFOs; (4) the news item dealt primarily with 
general and current reports of UFOs and not with specific reports, and (5) 
the item include a review or historical discussion of the UFO phenomenon. 

Data on sources of information and witnesses and the nature of the UFO 
reported were recorded by month and by year of publication. ‘The findings 
are shown on a frequency and percentage basis in Tables 9 through 12. 

TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF REFERENCES TO OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES : 
as UFO NEWS ITEMS , BY MTS AND Ss 


Sources/Witnesses . ~~ --0- 


In UFO News Items W N EF. 
NEWSMEN 4 Reporters 9 : TW askin : 
broadcasters, media 16 37 96 9 4 3 11 71 51 149 


UFO INVESTIGATORS : 
Hynek, Air Force 3.32 127 12) 7 1 12 ~ 80: 50162 


UFO OR ONS: 


NICAP, APRO others _16 4u6 50 15. 213 40 35 112 
AERIAL PHENOMENA: - a 


Pilots, FAA,radar 15 42115 20 7 5 18 65 $7 i172 - 
SCIENTISTS: iT. 37 92 15 : 3 15 63 41 140 


OFFICIALS; MILITARY: 5 19 73 4 4 4 9 4O 35. oe 


SECURITY: 20 75 250 33 ll 4 33 123 141 | 345 
INDIVIDUALS not in- 

cluded in above 32 170 341 54 20 20 46 200 203 543 
ANONYMOUS 23 101 185 25 14 #13 28 193 126 3093 


ITEM INCLUDED NONE 
IN GROUPS 1-7 TS: 80.110) 222. 20-10). 17. es 77. 2 


TABLE 19 


PER CENT OF NEWS ITEMS WITH REFERENCES TO 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES; BY MONTHS. YEARS 


—  - MONTHS ~—i‘(‘(C.!WUWUCMPMMCéECARSSUW!!OW!WDUOU 
M u 1 1 1 1 1 1 9) 

L E L- 9 9 fs) g Ss) g T 

Sources/Witnesses fe) D G 6 6 6 6 6 6 A 

In UFO News Items W N H 1 2 3 uy 5 6 Lies 


VTEVWSM4ET: Reporters , 
broadeasters, media 
UFO INVESTIGATORS: 
Hynek, Air Force 3.6 10 21 
UFO ORGANIZATIONS: 


NICAP,, APRO others 19.5 1455. -8.3°15.9' 17 Po: 38.2. 10 6) 926 162) 


AERTAL PHENOMENA: 
Pilots, FAA,radar . 18.2 13.2 19 . 21.2:17 _ 17.8 18.3 17.3 15.6 17. 


TECHNICIANS , 

SCIENTISTS: 12.8-11.6 18.2 15.9: 7.3.10.7 15.3 16-8 12.2.1 
ELECTED-~APPOINTED a 
OFFICIALS; MILITARY: 6 §.9:12.1 4.2.-9,7 14.3. 9.1 10.7::9.8 94 
LAW ENFORCEMENT- : 


19.5 11.5 16 


025. 9,7° 10.07-01.9 Ab ee. Tice: 


126 c ae Sa0 lees, Ziad oer Os 


SECURITY: 24.4 23.6 41.5 34.9 26.8 14.3 33.6 32.8 38.6 34. 
INDIVIDUALS not in- 

cluded in above 37 53.5 56.6 57.2 48.8 70.4 46.8 53.4 55.6 54,. 
ANONYMOUS = 22 28 .31.8 30:7 26.5°34 46.4 28.5 27.5 34.5 3 
TTEM INCLUDED NONE 7. sone Ss) yeas Gee eae ey ae : 
IN GROUPS 1-70). 18.2). 27° .18.3:-23.2-24:4. 35.7,17.3 19.7 21.1 22 


‘TABLE 11 
NATURE OF UFO REPORTS IN NEWS ITEMS, BY,NUMBER..... 


or 
NO OwWP 
WM WOH HH 


1 

3g 

6 
Nature of UFO Report W 1. 
38 201 234 - 


473 


One specific report 
More than one spe- 

cific; all specific 
Either of above with 
reference to others 2 23 162 4 QO 21 10 89 83 -187 
Focus is on general, 

current UFO reports 9 19 67 7 7 0 2 39 40 95 
Discussion or review 

of UFO phenomenon 2 21 95 60 198 


Items in sample 82 317 601 91 41 28 98 374 365 1000 


$2: 28° 25~ 62 130 166 


6 13°28. & 2 0 3 21°16 —47 


16 —O4 


27 OL 110 


ie 
i 

fe 
be 
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TABLE 12 
NATURE OF UFO REPORTS IN NEWS ITEMS, BY PER CENT 


or 


Nature of UFO Report “ N  H 1 2 3 4 Bo 38 


One specific report. 46.3 63.3 38.8 65.7 68.3 89.5 63.2 34.7 45.5 47.3 
More than one spe- 


ertios all specific 7.3 4.1 4.6 5.3 4.8 0 3 5.6 4.4 4,7 


Either of above with 

reference to others 2.4 7.2 26.9 4.2 O 3.5 10.2 23.7 22.6 18.7 
ocus 18 on general, 

current UFO reports 1 =65.9 11.1 7.4 17 0 2 10.4 11 9.5 

Discussion or review - 

of UFO phenomenon 32.8 19.2 18.3 16.8 9.6 7 21.3 25.3 16.4.19.8 


Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Summary 


cae Who ‘ware the sources of information and witnesses.of. 
UFOs quoted-or-mentioned in the newspaper accounts?.. 

* Of the first seven occupational categories, the.most frequently 
mentioned or-quoted. in the items analyzed was that of. law enforcement 
and security. Police, civil defense officials or security guards 
were mentioried in 345, or about 35 per cent, of all stories--twice 
as often as the next highest “official” source--with the most fre- 
quent references being to policemen. 

Total references to the other sik categories were aerial 
phenomena, 172 (17 per cent); UFO investigators, 162; newsmen, 149: 
technicians and scientists, 140; UFO organizations, 112, and elected 
or appointed officials and military officers, 97. ‘Individuals not 
classifiable in any of these categories were mentioned or quoted in 


543 (54 per cent) of the stories. and anonymous sources provided the 


information in 309 stories. 
| In 210.60 21 per cent of the stories there was no reference 
to any individual or agency classifiable under the occupational 
categories 1-7, In these cases. the news item appeared to be based 
entirely on the fact that an individual or an anonymous source had said 
he had seen a UFO. To emphasize the point, there was no mention that * 
the report had been forwarded to any agency , including the police, and- 
there was no indication that the newspaper reporter had conferred with 
the weather bureau, airport, police or some similar agency to corrob- 
orate the report. No exact count was kept, but many of the 210 stories 
were based solely on the testimony of children, many as young as 10 
a 

| No record was kept of the circulation of the newspapers which 
published the 210 stories, but it appeared that most of the items 
"id bean painted tn vemal lop newecepare these with circulations belc 
20- or 25,000. (This. impression proved to be ee Supers? iy 
data from the second content analysis project). 

2. How did references to sources of information and witnesses 
of UFOs vary when analyzed on the basis of low, median and high 
periods of press attention to UFOs? .: - 

References to Air Force UFO investigators, infrequent during 
the low and median periods oF es increased markedly during 
high sadieae of coverage, appearing in 21 per cent cr 127 or the 
601 stories published during the six high months. This supported 


Y 


statements that Lt. Col. Hector Quintanilla, director of the Air 
1 ‘ 


Force UFO inquiry, had made to officials of the Boulder UFO Project 


and also in a July 1968 interview. He said Blue Book activity was 
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3. What was the nature of UFO news accounts, particularly 
with regard to the number of different UFO sightings found in individual 
news items? 

The analysis indicated that about 47 per cent, 473, of the 
news items dealt with one specific UFO report. That is there may have 
been more than one witness, but the story dealt exclusively with 
one UFO incident. This finding may be contradictory to the newsmen 's 
opinion that a major criterion for reporting a UFO was the number of 
local sightings. In other categories, 47 stories were based on more 
than one specific report:-187 stories dealt with specific reports 
but included general references to other sightings; 95 focused 
primarily on current reports, ‘and 198 included a discussion or review 
of UFOs and the UFO phenomenon. 

| ke How did'aacounts vary when analyzed on the basis of low, 
madian and‘high periods of press attention to UFOS? 2k ou 2h 

The only clear trend was that during periods of high coverage 

there were fewer reports of single specific sightings. and far more 
news items which Listed one or more specific sightings and referred 
to other UFO reports across the state, region or nation. This may 
reflect oh imsactioe wine service coverage upon stories written " 
locally. | a i | 


Content Analysis Findings 1947-66 


While the analysis of the 1961-66 clippings from the Larson 
collection provided some information about press coverage of UFOs, a 
more detailed review was desired. Such a review was made possible 


with the purchase of a Library of Congress microfilm copy of a 1947-66 


determined, in large part, by press coverage of UFO reports. 


References to members of private UFO organizations, such as 
NICAP and APRO, appeared to decrease during high periods of coverage, 
Many press references, during low and median periods of coverage, were. 
to UFO activists making speeches, being interview or seeking infor- 
mation about UFO reports. Such speeches and interviews did not appee 
to be printed during high periods of coverage. 

References to police appeared to increase markedly during hig 
periods of coverage. Such references were found in 250, or more than 
40 per cent, of the 600 items printed during the six high months, and 
about one-third of the time the references were to police iisted ad’ 
having seen UFOs. 

The proportion of news items with no references to any of the 
1-7 categories was the same during high periods of coverage as durin 
low, about 18 per cent. During’ the median months, however, the . 
figure was 27 per cent. That increase may be aeeabitanie to the 
"fact that during the median months -thene was a high piescntagasGey 
stories based upon one specific UFO report, and such stories seemed t 


have relatively fewer references to "official" sources; 1963, for 


example, was a ‘high year for reports of one specific UFO and ‘also a 
high year, pe.~entagewise, for stories lacking references to any 
"official" source. | 

In the year-by-year analysis, the relatively low number of 
entries in most occupational categories, particularly for the years. 
1961 through 1964, prevented any conclusions as to’ apparent trends 
Generally, the coverage did not appear a vary significantly on a 


year-by-year basis. 
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aeess clipping collection kept by the National eee 
Committee on Aerial Phenomena (NICAP). Also, the University of Ken- 
tucky Computer Center granted computer time and other essential services. 

The new content analysis drew from the approximately 10,000 
clippings in the NICAP collection, from the approximately 30,000 1952 
clippings on Air Foree microfilm and from private collections of clip- 
pings, including the Larson collection. The private collections were 
needed because the NICAP collection had relatively few sidsaises for 
the years 1947, 1948, 1949 and the early 1960s. The clippings for 
the late 1940s were augmented by news items picked randomly from ; 
Ted Bloecher's Report on the UFO Wave of 1947 and from other clippings 
taken from FATE magazine files and public libraries. 

From the NICAP collection, every 20th Pree from the Nears 
1950 through 1964 and every 4Oth. clipping for 1965 and 1966 were 
analyzed. From the Air Force 1952 collection, five niorofiln reels 
were selected as representative a the April-September penin’ & and 
approximately every ‘yoth iten was analyzed until data had been ‘ 
recorded on 100 items. The NICAP collection had pieuiaed only 3 » 
clippings on 1952. , 

After ths analysis of the NICAP collection was completed, “ALE 
was found that the years 1961, 1962 and; 1963 were represented by a 
total of six elippings—these were euuienntea by 30 wire service 
and local: clippings drawn at random from the Larson collection. 

The total sample of 511 clippings comprised 326 from the 
NICAP collection, 110 from Air Force microfilm of 1947, 1948 and 1952 


clippings, 30 from the Larson collection, 29 from Bloecher's book and 
3 
16 from other sources. 


The instructions for coding data from these clippings are 
presented in the appendix, as is a test conducted on the accuracy and 
consistency of the coding. Discussed on the following pages are 
Findings of the analysis, including instructions for coding when 
needed to explain the data. 

The purposes of the analysis were set forth as: 

To describe the manner in which UFO reports were presented 
in United States daily newspapers for the years 1947-1966, to 
determine what characteristics were common to the newspapers and 
to the accounts of UFOs and to discover what correlations there 
May have been between the nature of the newspapers and the nature 
of the accounts of UFOs. 

_ Every clipping was classified in one of Five four-year cate- 
gories and in one of two ten-year categories. Table 13 shows the 
number and percentage of clippings in each period. Also presented, 
although not used in the analysis, is the year-by-year dis tribution | 


. of the S11 clippings. 


1947-1956 
1957-1966 2ug 48.8 1948 8 1958 22 
1949 5 1959 14 
1947-1950- 104 20.4 1950 29 1960 22 
1951-1954 128 25.0 1951 3. 1961 41 
1955-1958 92 18.0 1952 112 1962 15 
1959-1962 62 12.1 1953 5S 1963 ° 10 
1963-1966 125 24.5 1954 8 1964 20 
1955 8 1965 “35 
1956 91. 1966 60 


A record also was kept of the region of the country in which 
the newspaper which published the news item was situated. The regions 
used were those set by the Bureau of the Census and suggested in 


Data Processing by Kenneth Janda (Northwestern University Press, 1965) 


Tor the sake of comparison with the number of UFO clippings 
from eath region, the number of daily newspapers in each region was 
obtained from The Ayer Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals for 
1957, the middle year of the study. The regions, the number of clip- 
pings from each regicn and the per cent of the total number of 
clippings are shown in Table 14. Also shown is the rank order for each 
region on the basis of UFO news items in the sample and the number of 
daily newspapers. | 

| TABLE 14 
NUMBER AND RANK OF NEWS ITEMS 
AND NEWSPAPERS, BY REGION 


Region Clippings _ Per Cent UFO Rank Ayer Rank 


New England ale) set 8 7 

Mid Atlantic 81 18.9 2 3. 
East North Central 133 26.0 1 1 

West North Central 33 6.5 6 4 

South OG EL TSieks 3 & y ae 
Border ee || B= oa 2G “Oi 
Mountain =--. -- - --56 11.0. 5 i 

West Pt 79 15.55") 3 5. 


‘The number of UFO ‘clippings selected from each Heaton genenaiay 
appeared to be in accord with the number of daily papers. published 
within the peeion: - There’ were two apparent exceptions: (1) the high 
concentration of clippings from the East North Central region, , the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, and (2) 


the indication that newspapers in the. Mountain region of avizena, 


Colorado, Idaho, ieneanae Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and tiyoming 


seemed to print more UFO items than would be expected on the basis 
of the number of daily newspapers in the region. 

One reason for the concentration of cee the East North 
Central region--apart from the number of newspapers there or a bias in 


the sample--may simply have been that UFO reports had been frequent 
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in the region. The same may have been true for the Mountain states. 
Or, there may have been a reciprocal relationship in which the number 
of UFO reperts appeared to be relatively high because of press 
attention to the phenomenon. In either event, ina privately published 
1964 book, The UFO Evidence, Richard Hall. then acting director of 
-NICAP, wrote that the five eestez with the highest frequency of UFO 
reports appeared to be California (West region), Ohio and Illinois 
(both East North Central), New Mexico (Mountain), and Florida (South). 

The content analysis also sought information on the times of 
publication of newspapers in the eampile and their circulations. Data 
were taken from the Editor & Publisher Yearbook for the year in which 
the news item was published. 

The times of publication of newspapers in the sample were 
similar to those of newspapers in general. Most, 334, or 65 per cent 
vere published in the afternoon; 160, of 91 per cent, were published 
- in:the morning, and a few,.17, were listed as morning and oe : 
publications. : ee 
. | Circulation classifications were established after the entire 
sample had been drawn and other data recorded. As equal a distributi 
as possible was sought for circulation categories. The ethewlation 
variables which were established are shown in Table 15. - 

The sample drawn from NICAP and Air Force clipping collections 
appeared to be biased in favor of the larger-circulation newspapers," 
those with daily circulations in excess of 20- or 25,000. Nonetheles: 
the sample did include enough news items from the eualien newspapers 


permit analysis of UFO coverage with circulation as a major variable. 
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TABLE 15 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS IN 1947-66 SAMPLE 


Circulation Categories Number of Papers Per Cent of Total 


Less than 40,000 270 52.8 
More than 40,000 - 241 47.2 
Less than 20,000 188 36.8. 
20,000 to 100,000 150 29.4 
More than 100,000. 173 33.9 
Less than 10,000 118 23.1 
10,000 to 25,000 92 18.0 
25,000 to 60,000 103 20.2 
60,000 to 200,000 99 19.4 
More than 200,000 _ 99 19.4 


Apart from the region, time of publication and circulation, 
no other Characteristics for analysis were recorded for newspaper . 
Competitive status was not included as a variable because the 
questionnaire ‘responses and the first eontent analysis: indicated” 
that competitive status was rot: an 1 important ‘factor in coverage of UFUs. 

“Background data were sought, however, on the news ‘item as to 
dateline, ‘the | news agency p dnvelved, byline and the nature “Of UFO(s) 
reported. 

‘pateiiies we classified in one of five ways: (1) there was 
no dateline and/or the story apparently was of local ‘origin; (2 the 
dateline was of another city or area ‘within the state; (3) the dateline 
was of another eae within the same région or of a state “not within 
the region but ebaering the state in which the newspaper was pub- 
lished; (4) the dateline was of national nature in that it was of 
another state not within the same region and not a ‘border state, or 


there was no dateline but the story appeared to be of out-of-state 


origin, such as a general wire service story; (5) the dateline was of 
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another nation. 


This information, it was planned, would provide an index as to 
whether newspapers tended to print more local than non-local reports. 
The findings are shown in Table 16. 

TABLE 16 
NEWS ITEM DATELINES, 1947-66 


Dateline Number — Per Cent 
Local 301 58.9 
Within state 76 14.9 
Within region-border 36 7.0 
National gy 18.4 
Internationa 4 8 


The majority of stories within the sample were ones written 
and published within the city or immediate area or immediate area of © 
the newspaper of publication. National stories were a distant second. 
in Erequency state stories were a and. those gas bordering 

states or states within the same region as the paper of publication 
were , fourth: This finding may support points made in Chapter ii—tha t 
local coverage of UFOs may continue unprampted PY: wire service atten 
tion to the phenomenon, and that local coverage may also provide a | 
pool of reports from which wire service reporters can draw material * 
for stories. 

Information was sought as to the news agency producing a story 
of a UFO report. The classification was sevenfold: (1) the item was 
written or appeared to be written by an employee of ‘the paper of 
publication, (2-5) the item carried the name or logotype of the 
Associated Press, United Press, International News Service or United: 
Press International, (6) the item was produced by a combination of 


any of the above or (7) by a news service other than those above. 
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TABLE 17 
AGENCIES PRODUCING UFO NEWS ITEMS, 1947-66 


i News Agenc Number Per Cent 
F Paper of publication 335. 65.6 
P Associated Press 82 16.0 
2 United Press 55 Osi. 
p International News Service 10 220 
United Press International 8 1.5 
Any cambination of above 16 ciege 
. Other 5 1.0 


As would be expected from the information about datelines ’ 
‘most UFO news items in the sample were produced by the paper of publi- 
cation. The Associated Press was the second leading source. Consider-— 
ing that the AP was the biggest wire service in the nation, thee did 
not appear to be any strong relationships between one particular wire 
service and the coverage of UFO reports. As is shown by the table, 
the percentage of United Press International stories was considerably 
lower. than'the’ percentages _of UP and INS stories prior to the 1958 
merger of those two ‘news services. However, the. ‘representation of 
all non-local. stories was quite low during the last two, periods of 
the Some: the post-merger years, 1959-1962 and 1963- 1966. During 
those periods, the papers of publication produced, respectively, 90 
and 80 per cent of the news items analyzed. xf 

iz To a degree, therefore; the findings supported the use of 

Associated Press national wire service ‘coverage in the preceding 
chapter as an index to wire service coverage in general. - 

It was decided that information about bylines might provide 
clues as to who the reporters were who covered reports of .UFO sightings 


or wrote news items about the phenomenon. The findings on bylines 


are shown in Table 18. 


TABLE 18 
BYLINES ON UFO NEWS ITEMS, 1947-66 


Byline 


Tnere was na byline 4LO 89.2 
Reporter's name was given 41 8.3 
By science or aviation writer or editor 3 6 
"As told to" reporter by UFO witness 3 sb 

2 


News reporter nad seen UFO 6 de 


Obviously, the vast majority of the stories were straight news 


accounts of UFO reports, carrying no bylines. In only three of the 
stories was the writer identified as a science or aviation writer, 
editor or reporter. This may be explained, in part, by the fact 


that--except for larger newspapers--most papers may not have a 


reporter with the title of science writer or science editor. In 


interviews, two men who did hold such titles expressed their opinions 


about coverage of UFOs. 
In a telephone interview, Walter Sullivan, science editor 
of The New York Times, said: — : Ee 
The episodes (of UFO sightings) are so. elusive. They do . 
not occur when someone having te earn a living can bother with 


them. When they break, they generally have to be covered by 
general newsmen. 4 


Sullivan said he thought most of the “more solid papers” hav 
ignored UFOs, at least from the amount of Space given to sich tonics 
Emphasis on UFOs as bre=king news dnd news of short duration, he 
said, appears to have kept science eitens out of the picture. 

In another interview, Arthur Snider. science editor of 
The Chicago Daily News, said interest in UFOs “was legitimate in the 
"40s and early 'S0s," but he doubted that interests of science 


writers could be supported now, "after 20 years of no evidence." He 


continued: 
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I don't believe science writers can or properly should 
tackle the UFO problem, partly because what's been said just 
about covers everything. . .there is difficulty in getting 
solid footing for science approach stories. . .the studies 
that have been scientifically oriented appear to be negative 
about the phenomenon. 5 

Snider pointed out that there were more tangible topics such 
as heart transplants, cancer research, space technology, etc., com- 
| peting for the attention of science writers. 

The observation that most UFO reports were covered as breaking 
stories was supported in the content analysis of 1961-66 clippings 
with regard to the number of UFO incidents included™in each item. That 
analysis found that about 47 per cent of the 1,000 stories dealt with 
single, specific UFO reports. 

A similar analysis was conducted for the 500 clippings selected 


from 1947-66. Similar to the first ene: there were mee Sa 


for classifying news items: 


(1) The item dealt with or mentioned sais one specific UFO 
report as best determined by time, date, location dnd description. 
There may have been more than one witness, perhaps scores, but 
the object(s) reported was the same or was said to be so. 


(2) The item dealt with or mentioned more than one specific. 
UFO report, but all reports were detailed with regard to. location 
- and date, description or identity of those involved. 


(3) The item dealt with or mentioned specific report( s)’as in 
(1) or (2) but also included reference(s) to other general 
UFO reports occurring elsewhere or peEareln seen in the current 


area of reports. = 


(4) There may or may not have been reports listed or men- 
tioned by date location or description: but the item dealt 
primarily with general current reports of people seeing or 
reporting UFOs. 

There was a revision in the fifth category--that ‘dealing 

with historical review or discussion of the UFO phenomenon--which 


should be explained before the data are presented. 


In the 1961-66 study, category (5) included stories which 
were (a) solely historical reviews of the phenomenon, (b) discussions. 
about the controversy surrounding UFO reports. or (c) current reports 
of UFO sightings which included aspects of (a) or (b). In the 1947-6 
analysis, the historical-discussion category was limited to only 
those stories which strongly emphasized the historical or controversi, 
aspects of the phenomenon. If stories were based on specific or 

specific and general reports of UFOs and also included references to 
history of the Pennant the stories were classified in categories 
(1), (2), (3) or (4) and not in (5) as in the previous study. The 
revision resulted in a change in the percentage of category (5) : 
stories from 19.8 per cent in the 1961-66 study to 6.1 per cent in 
the 1947-66 analysis. Haver, it was thought the revised system | 
more aleshiy reflected the reason the neescen was published in th 
first a ; | i‘ 7 peers 
| The findings of tie: “1947-66 S analysis are cane in Table 19. 

. TABLE 1g 
“NATURE OF UEO REPORT, 1947-66 


Categories Number Per Cent 

One specific incident 304 — 59.6 y 
All specific. 53 10.4 " 
Specific-general 105 20.6 

General and current. 17 3.3 

Historical | 31 6.1 


UFO report as the basis for a news item, 
A relevant factor not yet discussed is the number of witnessée 
to the UFO report. How many witnesses to UFOs were reported in news 


items? How many news items were based on the word of just one person 
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In the questionnaire responses, newsmen said they thought the 


number of witnesses was an important factor in deciding whether to 


print a news items about a UFO report. Was their opinion supported by 


coverage afforded UFOs in fact? 


Every one of the 1947-66 items was analyzed as to the number 


of witnesses included in the item. The unit of analysis was the news- 


paper item and not the UFO report. That is, if the news item con- 


tained three separate reports of UFOs, each with one witness, then 


the number recorded was three. While "lumping" witnesses together in 


this fashion may have made the data less concise, it did provide a 


picture of the number of UFO witnesses listed in each news item and, 


in addition, a clear picture still could be drawn of the number of 
witnesses. mentietes: in individual reports since there was a esis 
percentage. of. ‘such reports, 59. 6, in the overall sample. “ . 
“The ‘total ‘number of witnesses in each item was classified 
in one of six ways. . : nes 
| TABLE 20 Oo 
NUMBER OF UFO WITNESSES IN NEWS ITEMS, 1947-66 


Number of witnesses Number of news peters Per Cent 4! 


None reported 4] 8.0 
One 68 13.3 
Two to five 135 26.5 
Six. to ten 112 . 22.0 
More than 10, dozens 78 °° 15.3 
Scores , hundreds 76 15.0 


As indicated, in 41 items there was no calculation of the 


number of witnesses. In many cases, these items were historical 


accounts or discussions about the UFO phenomenon with no reference to 


witnesses. Or the items may simply have been news accounts which said 


"flying saucers were reported over the area last night" but made no 
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reference to the number of witnesses. 


Abcut 40 per cent of the items referred to a total of from 
one to five witnesses: 30 per cent referred to totals of more than 
10 witnesses. 

Table 21 shows the number of witnesses with regard to the 
category of the UFO story. 

TABLE 21 
NUMBER OF WITNESSES, BY NATURE OF STORY 


Of UFO Stor 


li 

1 

0 
Six-ten §2 20 28 1 1 
Dozens ul 7 30 0 0 
Scores 38 3 28 u 3 
Total 304 53 iC. 17 34 


| The table shows ‘that, in 189 of the 304 items dealing: wit 

specific UFO ‘report, the number of witnesses was five or fewer—gen : 
ally fewer it appeared—and in 59 of the cases only one witness was 
mentioned. So many UFO eeeetae were suniehed with a relatively low 
number of witnesses to the reported sighting. 

Table 21 also indicates ; predictably, that as the number o 
UFO reports included in each story, increased from "one specific" rep 
to "specific and Renee ed there was a relative increase in 
number of witnesses referred to in the news item. 

One item in the table which may require explanation is that in 
79 cases the number of witnesses listed for one specific report was > 
-more than 10, in many cases scores or hundreds. Such cases included 


reports of one object--sometimes identified as a weather balloon cr | 
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metecr--seen over a wide area. 

In addition to concern with the number of witnesses, the 
analysis also focused on the background of the sources of information 
and witnesses referred to in news stories, classifying them into occu- 
pational categories similar to those of the 1961-66 analysis. 

Descriptions of the categories are given in detail in the 
appendix. Generally, they followed the ‘categories used in the 1961-66 
study: Air Force UFO investigators, members of private UFO organizations, 
occupations related to aerial phenomena, scientists-technicians, 
public officials and military officers, policemen, newsmen, and a 
category for those not included in any of the preceding. 

The ninth category, anonymous, was different than the one 
used in the 1961-66 study. In that study, an éntry was made in the 
anonymous category each time there was a ae to an individual 
who declined ‘tobe identified or was identified only as "a man," 

"a motorist," "a high school senior," ete. In the 1947-66 aralgais: 
however, an entry was made in the anonymous category only when the 
individual was the only witness or source of information mentioned 

or refused to give his name but was quoted-any way. Thus, if one 
witness to a UFO ‘sighting was identified and another, to the same 
sighting, was not identified, ‘no entry would be made in the anonymous 
category. me 3 a : 

The reasoning was that in reports of UFOs with several wit- 
nesses it would have been difficult or impractical for the newsmen 
to identify every witness and, in identifying at least one, the 


reporter or news agency had provided information to help the reader 


judge the credibility of the report. 


In the 1947-66 analysis, a distinction was drawn between 
sources of information who did not see the UFO reported (Sources) an 
sources of information who said they saw the UFO (Witmesses). The 
1961-66 study was based only on whether the occupational category was 
represented in the news item and not whether the individual was a 
source of information or a witness. 

The 1947-66 analysis also attempted to classify the state- 
ments attributed to sources and witnesses as to whether the statemen 
were supportive of or hostile to the theory that flying saucers were 
real. Such a classification, it was thought, would provide only an 
index as to the nature of information presented in news items eioce 


UFOs. The classifications, it was recognized, could not previde - 


Detailed directions on coding are presented in the appendix. . ‘Commen 
were classified-under the cecupational categories generally. in one 
of three ways: : 


(1) Those comments considered to support, advocate or endor 
the interpretation that UFOs or flying saucers are real objects. 
possibly extraterrestrial, or at, least not understandable if: 
terms of present technology or known weaponry. _ 


(3) Those comments considered neither suppertive of nor 
antagonistic to the comments in (1), but primarily neutral or 
narrative in dealing with the UFO phenamenon in general or a 
report in particular. That is, comments like something may be 
seen when people say they sse UFOs, but it is not known what; 
police received or investigated UFO reports; pilots looked for 
UFOs in the area in which they had been reported, but saw 
nothing—if objects had been there they had left. 


(5) Those comments considered to be opposed to, critical 
of, or hostile toward the interpretations offered under (1) 
or those comments which interpret the UFO phenomenon as 
resulting from the misinterpretation of known objects, l.e., 
the UFO reported was Venus, an airplane, a searchlight, a hoax, 


etc. 

Only one response was coded under each occupational category-- 
even if more than one member of the category was quoted or the one 
quoted made several comments. The procedure for coding was: (1) as 
explained above; (2) if comments were bot.; supportive and neutral; 

(3) as explained above, or including both supportive and hostile 
comments; (4) both neutral and hostile as explained above, and (5) 
hostile. 

Classifications were made for comments attributed to sources 
and witnesses in each of the 511 items in the 1947-66 sample. Table 22 
shows the total number of classifications made for sources \and witnesses 
along a ‘continuum fram (1). supporting the Sheary. that. flying’: saucers 
are real to (5) opposing such a theory. 

TABLE 22 


COMMENTS ATTRIBUTED TO SOURCES AND 
WITNESSES IN UFO NEWS ITEMS 


Classifications 


1 2 3 4 5 Total Means & 
Sources 23 14 #376 86 I31 630 3.46 
Witnesses 364 72 229 30 19 714 1.97-. 
Total 387 86 605 116 150. 1344 
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The table shows a fairly even distribution between the total | 
number of classifications made for sources, 630, and the total made 
for witnesses , 714, suggesting that the news coverage, too, was 
balanced in this regard. Also indicated was that comments attributed 


to sources generally opposed the theory that flying saucers were from 


outerspace or were some form of new weaponry--the mean source commen 
was 3.46--and that comments attributed to witnesses, perhaps predict: 
generally supported such ehesries . The mean witness comment was 1.9 
Comments from information sources who did not see UFOs also generall; 
tended to be "neutral or narrative" in nature and were classified as 
(3). : 

Table 23 shows an analysis of the comments by occupational > 
categories. The table shows (1) the number of items in which the 
occupational category was referred to as a source of information ora 
a witness, (2) the per cent of — in which the occupational cat 
gory was referred to as a source or witness, and (3) the mean value: 
of all comments attributed to sources and witnesses within each 
oecupational category. 

TABLE 2a 


MEAN, COMMENT, -NUMBER AND. PER (CENT, oe een 
TO SOURCES AND WITNESSES IN UFO NEWS TTEMS 


Sources “Witnesses 
Occupational No. of % of Mean. No. of % of Mean .. eS 
items total comment - items total comment Totals 


None None None 


Pilots, FAA radar 122) ..23.0" 9205. 100. 19.6. 2.1L. 3222 


TECHNICIANS , a 1h 
SCIENTISTS: 107 -20.9 4.02... 19 So0> 262 126 

ELECTED-APPOINTED . a 

OFFICIALS ;MILITARY: 68 °13.3 3.22 18 Ban 2 Le lz 86 
NEWSMEN: Reporters , 

broadeasters, media 85 16.6:>. 3.25 28 Gel - 2e2d a 
. LAW ENFORCEMENT- 

SECURLIYS: « 113 22.1... .3.04" 88 L742. - Leek 201 nat 
INDIVIDUALS not in- : Tig ee 
cluded in above Bd. 6.0. 3.5L 363 71.0. . 1.90 394 
ANONYMOUS 10 720 6 Nemmeees ot 218) 95 18.6 2.06 105 


TOTALS 630 3.46 714 Lod 1344 
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There appeared to be at least five observations which could 
be made on the basis of the data in Table 23. 

(1) All occupational categories--with the exception of 
individuals and anonymous--appeared in news items more often as sources 
of information than as witnesses to UFO sightings. 

(2) For all categories, the mean witness comment was lower 
than the mean source comment, indicating that the witnesses tended to 
be more convinced of the reality of flying saucers. 

(3) The most skeptical oecupation2l category among both sources 
and witnesses was that of scientists-technicians. . 

(4) ‘Those appearing to be "most convinced" aoae UFO witnesses 
were public officials and military officers and policemen. The 


former category consisted primarily of a | elected and appointed 


\ 
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officials appearing in. only. 18. items. Bit oe fof = 
nv By, fer, the most frequent oes: to a UFO Deport, as 

found in ithe news. tens, was. an. individual not classifiable: under any 
of the relatively, specific occupational categories. | BS. 

Major differences between the 1947-66 - analysis and the 1961-66 
analysis appeared to be the higher percentage of. "individual" witnesses 
recorded from the 1947-66 sample--71 per cent to 54 per Sate wana ie 
accompanying decrease in references to members of UFO organizations 
such as NICAP and APRO-rfram 11 per cent "to 3 per cent. The: differences 
may have been attributable to. the fact that the 1947-66 items con- 
sisted primarily. of reports of UFO sightings while the 1961-66 
clippings provided more general coverage of the UFO'phenortenon, 
including stories about eae speakers. Also, the 1961-66 analysis 


was based only on local news items, while the 1947-66 analysis was 


based on local and wire service coverage. 


Similarities between both analyses of UFO news items were’ 
(1) despite differing percentages. the most frequent reference in 
both studies was to those in the "individual” category, and (2) th 
most frequent references to those in the more specific occupational 
categories were to those in cccupations related to law enforcement 
and aerial phenomena. 

Further, in the 1961-66 analysis it was found that in 21 per 


cent of the news items there was no reference to any individual or 


agency classified under the specifie occupational categories. In th 
cases, the news items appeared to be based solely upon the report 
that an individual or an anonymous source said he had seen a UFO. 
the 1947-66 study, a count 'was made of the number of items in whic 
the o a was to an aed or anonymous" witness. 
_It was found-that in: lil; or 2). 8 per cent ot \ the 511 items 

the source for all Snfommation appeared to be the "individuals"-or 
anonymous persons who said they had:seen UFOs. That is, in the 11 
items, there ie no reference to local police, weathermen, the Air 
Force, or other sources as providing tArormation to corroborate, dis 
credit or elaborate upon the flying saucer report received and print 
by the newspaper or wire service. And, as noted in Table 23: in 18. 
per cent or 95 of the 511 items at léesist one of the UFO ais was 
attributed only to an anonymous source. 
An analysis of the 111 source-lacking items indicated that, 

as suspected in the previous study, most of the items lacking referenc 


to any substantive source or agency were printed in the smaller 


circulation newspapers. 
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TABLE 24 


CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS PRINTING 
SOURCE-LACKING NEWS ITEMS 


Circulation Number Per cent of total 
category of items items in category 
Less than 20,000 63 33.5 
20.000-100,C00 28 18 .6 

More than 100,000 - 20 11.5... 

All newspapers lil : 21.9 . 


As shown by the table, as circulation increased the proportion 
and number of source-lacking items decreased significantly. In news- 
papers with circulations under 20,000, one-third of the news items 
referred only to "individuals " or anonymous | ‘sources ; who said they had 
seen ‘UFOs. In newspapers with circulations over 100,000, guch 
limited sources appeared in 11 per cent of the items analyzed. 

Pew of the dil source-lacking items could be attributed to 
a news. s agency ‘other than the paper of publication. ‘That is, the items 
generally consisted of local UFO. reports written by newsmen n woking: 
for the paper(s) of emu BSCS RECT 68 per cent of the 
111 items—and 76 per cent of the 63 in the low cirenation seeeeoiges 
were stories about local UFO reports; 77 per Bank if the 111 items-- 
and 79 nab cent of those in the low circulation category--appeangd to 
be written by employees of the papers, of eer el The absence of 
any substantive sources in UFO news items, a ee was traceable 
to local news coverage of primarily ‘ean events. 

A broader analysis of sources and witnesses appearing in UFO 
news items was conducted by combining the nine occupational categories 
into three groups with respect to their roles in the UFO phenomenon. 


The first classification comprised so-called "expert" sources 


and witnesses whose occupations, assignments or avocations presumed | 
familiarity with the UFO phenomenon or aerial phenomena, or suggested 
they were canpetent to comment upon the-scientific aspects of the 
UFO phenomenon. Members of the "expert" category were Air Force UFO: 
investigators, members of UFO organizations, scientists and technicians 
and those classified in occupations related to aerial phenomena. (Of 
the 366 total references to sources and witnesses in the "expert" 
category, only 18 were to members of UFO organizations). 

The second Cateacty comprised "semi-expert" witnesses and 
sources whose occupations , assignments or avocations may have result 
in occasional contact with UFOs or aerial phenomena in general. In 
this category + were public officials, military officers not listed as 
"expert ,' newsmen and policemen. | 

The el category comprised. references to "individual" ane 
anor sources. and witnesses. Tt was called "inexpert" besaiea 
“there was no indication the subject should be classified in either ¢ 
the first two categories or had _any particular competence to comment 
upen or be involved with UFOs. . 

Table 25 shows the peaieney with which each of the three 
classifications uas-represented in the 511 news items in the role of 
either source or wi'tness. : 

: TABLE 25° 


EXPERT-INEXPERT AS SOURCES AND WITNESSES 
IN UFO NEWS ITEMS, 1947-66 


rt Semi-expert Inexpert Total 
Source 249 209 38 496 
Witness 117 115 426 658 


As indicated by the table, the "expert" and "semi-expert" 
classifications tended to be found most often as “sources” of infor- 
mation about UFOs. The ‘'inexpert” classification, however, was found 
most often--by far--among witnesses to UFO sightings. 

Other information about the appearance of sources and witnesses 
in UFO news items was found in analyses of the periods covered by the 
sample, the nature of the news items and the circulations of the news- 
paper's . 

Some pertinent findings were: 

a. ‘Data on sources of information ard witnesses of UFOs were 
analyzed on the basis of years covered by the | survey. It generally 
was found that references to “expert” witnesses tended tc decrease 
from the first to the f — period while references to "“inexvert” 
witnesses tended to increase. ~~ 

A marked: ‘exception to the astvenanie: “trend for’ references to is 
"expert" witnesses was the 1959-1962 period. It was not clear ay 
That period, however, as "shown by Graphs 1 and 2 in Chapter’ oh 
; appeared to be the lowest in press attention to UFOs. The period also 
was the smallest in the sample, with 62 items, and was supplemented:: 
with clippings drawn. fram the Larson coltection. 

Table | 26 shows the percentage of stories which included 
references to "expert" and "inexpert" witnesses for each of the five 
periods surveyed. 

TABLE 26 : 
EXPERT-INEXPERT AS WITNESSES, BY PERIOD 


Witness %7—-50 51-54 55-58 59-62 63-66 
Expert 35.5 22.6 1935 30.6 pa 


Inexpert 78.8 71.0 88.0 68.7 92:36 
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It was found that references to “inexpert" witnesses exceeded 
references to "expert" ones for each of the five periods--with the 
least difference between the two in 1947-50 and the greatest differen 
in 1963-66. | 

Such references also were analyzed for stories with apparent 
local datelines and for stories with non-local datelines, that is dat 
lines from other cities and other states. It was found that stories 
with non-local datelines included more references to "expert" wit- | 
nesses than stories of local origin. For both types of stories, how. 
ever, the percentage of references to "expert" witnesses generally 
decreased during the years covered by the survey. | 

TABLE. 27 
-TYEMS REFERRING TO EXPERT WITNESYES: 
’ BY DATELINE, BY eae 4 


witnesses. aes 
63-66 Total _ 


of items: referring tor 


expert 
59-62 


Dateline 47-50  S5l- hd 55-58 
Local ~L0 26 - oe 
Non-local 43.1 27. 6 30. 7 28.0 6.40 29.5- 


A similar analysis was made for eterences to "inexpert™ 
witnesses. It was found that, ¥enerally, the non-local items inclu 
relatively fewer references to ‘“inexpert”" witnesses. For both Loeal 
and non-local items, however, the percentage of such witnesses | 
appeared to increase during the peried under study. 

° TABLE 28 

ITEMS REFERRING TO INEXPERT WITNESSES; 
BY DATELINE, BY PERIOD 


%$ of items referring to inexpert witness 
Dateline 47-50 51-54 55-58 59-62 63-66 Total 
Local 89.0 80.7 8748 G00 96.5 90 
Non-local 70.6 64.4 88.4 S3e3 86.8 74.3 
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2. In related analyses. it was found that news items written 
locally carried more references to ‘inexpert ‘ witnesses and fewer 
references to "expert" witnesses than those items written by a non-local 
news agency, such as the Associated Press or United Press International. 
It also was found that "expert" sources and witnesses tended to be 
included more often in news items about general reports of. UFO sight- 
ings than in items dealing with single or specific reports. 

Tables 29 and 30 show (1) the per cent of neferences to 

"expert" and ®inexpert" witnesses by local and cae news agencies, 
and (2) the per cent of references to “expert” witnesses and sources 
as found in news accounts dealing with specific and general reports 
of UFOs. 
Tae 29s 


“REFERENCES.T0 EXPERT, “INEXPERT es 
VUTINESSES 5 PY NEWS AGENCY on cre 


aa Per cent ot items With Solecences toe 


News agen witness Ine witness 
16.4 90.3 
Non~local 34.6 ~ 70.4 
TABLE 3000 | “ 


REFERENCES TO EXPERT WITNESSES, SOURCES, 
BY NATURE OF UFO REPORT - 


ri 


Nature of Fer cent of items with references to: 


UFO report Expert witness Expert source 
Single-specific 19.6 40.9 


General sightings 30.7 66.7 


3. When sources of information and references to witnesses 
were analyzed on the basis of newspaper circulation, it was found that 


references to witnesses in the ‘expert" categories tended to increase 


as circulation did. It was also found that; as circulation increase 
newspapers tended to print fewer UFO reports of local and state origin 
and more of regional or national nature. And; as circulation increas 
the number of witnesses mentioned in news items tended to increase. . 
Tnese tendencies are shown in Tables 31, 32 and 33. 
"TABLE 31 
REFERENCES TO EXPERT SOURCES AND 
WITNESSES, BY CIRCULATION 


Per cent of items with references to: 


Circulation | source E. witness 

Less than 20,000 37.8 13. 

20;000-100,000 54.0 18.7 

More than 100,000 56.1 36.4 
TABLE 32 


NATURE OF DATELINE. BY CTCULATION 


Sa Nature, e (percentage) 
Circulation...” Local. ~_Non-local . 
Less than 20, 000 “Tz C6. i) 66 (35.1) 
20,000-100, 000 91°(60.7) 59 (39.3) 


More than ip0,000 - §8 (50.9). 85 (49.1) 
TABLE 33 | 
NUMBER OF UFO WITNESSES, BY CIRCULATION 


"Number and per cent* of news items re- _ 


ferring to 1-5. 0r 6 or more witnesses 


Circulation -. one to five six or more 
Less 0,000 : 9 (47.3 84 (44.3 
20. 000-100 ,000 59 (39.3) 80 (53.3) 
More than 100,000 55 (31.8) 103 (59.5) 


Percentage total for circulation size is less than 100 
because items listing ‘no witnesses’ were omitted. 
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Chapter Summary 


Many of the details. presented and the questions raised in this 
chapter will be reviewed and discussed at greater length in the rest of 
the text. It remains for this summary to review major findings of the 
three studies. to suggest where the studies differed, and to suggest 


where they were similar. 


Major Findings 

The questionnaire survey of newspapermen indicated they 
te that, fron. the standpoint of circulation, the larger newspapers 
were more selective and restrained in publishing UFO reports. The 
main criterion for printing’ ‘UFO reports, for all sizes of newspapers, 
was said to be ‘the number of witnesses or the nov~her of reports 
involved. The larger newspapers, however, were said 1 more often "te 
tend not to print UFO reports because ners was an insufficient ee 
number of witnesses, official sources were skeptical of the eee or 
the UFO sighting was considered to be an isolated case. 

The content analysis of the 1, 000 Larson clippings indicated 
that the most common UFO news item dealt with one specific UFO report. 
The most Frequently mentioned occupational groups in UFO items were 
those related to the fields of law enforcement and aerial phenomena. 
References +6 these Secset tena groups. however, were exceeded by ref- 
erences to individuals not classifiable in any particular group and 


other "anonymous sources. It was found that 21 per cent of the news 


items appeared to be based entirely upon the testimony of some “indi- 


vidual oor “anonymous witness who said he had seen a UFO, and the 


items included no references to any other news source or agency. Its 
appeared that such "source-lacking" items were printed most often in. 
_ smaller circulation. newspapers. 
The more comprehensive analysis of the 1947-66 period nen 
descriptive data presented in Tables 14 through 33. Generally, the 
analysis suggested that most UFO news items tended to be reports of 
one specific UFO sighting, printed in the local newspaper and write 
by employees of that paper; in 40 per cent of all items, the number” 
of witnesses was five or fewer; the most frequently mentioned occu-’ 
pational categories in the news accounts were those of law enforcement 
and aerial phenomena; "individual" witnesses to UFO reports, however 
appeared in 71 per cent of the news items. An analysis of comments 
attributed to sources cf pore ticn and UFO witnesses indicated tha 
the witnesses pode to eg more ‘convinced of che reality of flying 
saucers and that the most skeptical cecupational category for both. 
sources: and witnesses was = that of scientists and technicians. In 
21.9 per cent of. ‘the: S11 news items, the only news source “mentioned 
was an rinaig sacl or anonymous person who said he had seen a UFO 
peraen upon “so-called "expert" witnesses and sources appeared to 
vary directly with newspaper circulation. References to "expert" 
wittieedes were relatively more commdn during the early years of pres 
coverage; references to "inexpert"’ wAcnasées relatively more common 


during the later years of the study. 
Differences j 


The questionnaire responses which said newspapers decided 


whether to print UFO reports on the basis of the mumber of witnesses 


or number of reports involved appeared to be contradicted by the con- 
tent analysis findings that most UFO news items were based on 


gle incidents and that in 40 ter cent of the cases the items 


mentioned five or fewer witnesses. 
Similarities 


The questionnaire and the two content analysis studies sug- 
gested that press coverage of UFOs, by and large, consisted primarily 
of local newspaper coverage of local UFO reports, with occasional 
peak periods of widespread news coverage involving wire services and 
other news agencies. The chief sources of information for such news 
accounts appeared to be "individual" and anonymous persons not class- 
ifiable under any of the seven specific occupaSional categories. With- 
in those specific categories, the most frequent references were to 
ocoupatioris ‘om avoeations related to. law enforcement or aerial phe- 
nomena. | 

The questionnaire respondents said that larger newspaper's 
tended to rely more often than smaller newspapers upon official sources 
--such as the Air Foree, police or weatherman--in deciding whether to 
publish a UFO report. This was supported by content sraigsis ein 
ings that "expert" and "semi-expert sources were mentioned more fre- 
quently in news items from the larger newspapers. 

in both content analyses, it was found that about ak Sencar: 
of the news items referred only to anonymous or "individual" persons 
with no references to other sources. Such items. were found primarily 
among lower circulation newsparers, as shown by Table 24. Such a 


tendency may have occurred because the lower circulation newspapers 
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knew or trusted individual news sources more so than larger circulatio 
newspapers, or the smaller newspapers simply may have been more anxiou: 
to print UFO items as local news--a tendency suggested by the question 


naire responses. 
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CHAPTER IV 
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ADDITIONAL DATA ON PRESS COVERAGE OF UFOS - 


teers 


Introduction 


The charts and tables and much of the discussion in the pre~ 
ceding chapter presented a relatively quantitative description of press 


coverage Of UFOs. While perhaps answering some questions about the 


nature ‘and extent of such coverage, the data may have left some — 


questions unanswered or raised others. — 


f 


- For example, while information was ‘presented 0 on the occupations 


of UFO witnesses, as reported by the press, no points « ‘of comparison 
were provided. Were the witnesses found in the fave caceie representa- 


tive of the population at large? How did the occupations of witnesses 


found in the press compare with occupations of UFO witnesses as recorded 


4 


What reasons might there be for similarities or 


ae Sa 


differences uncovered by such comparisons? 
J : : | 


by the Air Force? 


Also, the analyses in the preceding chaptes did not deat with 


some of the psychological aspects of UFO reports, for instance, with 


stories of contacts with extraterrestrial beings. One reason for this 


omission was that the Air Force and NICAP press clipping collections 
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consisted primarily of straight news stories of UFO sightings. Another 


and related reason, was that stories dealing with reports of extra- 


terrestrial contacts made up only a small portion of the news coverage 


in general. Nonetheless, there may be questions about the coverage 


afforded the more bizarre aspects of the UFO phenomenon. 

Further, the Satyede did not provide information regarding | 
paasene why some individuals may report UFOs and others, the majority 
may not. Information on these points, including data collected in a 
public opinion poll conducted by the University of Colorado UFO 
Project, will be presented in this ehapten: 

Three asic mieeeion to be considered in this chapter, then. 
are: (1) How do the occupations of UFO witnesses as reported in the 


press compare to ro of witnesss found in Air Force report 


and in the population in general? Oy What general ‘observations ‘ma 
made about the more bizarre psychological aspects of the’ UFO: ph 
enon and attendant press coverage? (3) What appear to be some of 


reasons an individual will or will not report seeing what he thinks 


a flying saucer? 


Occupational Backgrounds of UFO Witnesses A 


4 
7. 


of the UFO witnesses and sources of information mentioned in news 


stories. The most frequent references to UFO witnesses were to ind2 


viduals in occupational categories classified as "inexpert." 


"expert" and "semi-expert" classifications, the most frequent refe 


ences were to individuals in the occupational categories of aerial 
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phenomena and law enforcement-security. 


To determine whether there were any differences between occu- 
cations of UFO witnesses reported in the press and those of witnesses 
found in Air Force mcr: the occupations of witnesses identified in 
256 Air Foree reports were analyzed. The Air Force rerorts were drawn 
from those made to Project Blue Book over a six-year period, 1961-66. 
The months sampled--three Gs Sack year-—-were the same 18 months as 
those in the sample of the Larson press clipping collection. An effort 
was made to sample every fourth report in the monthly files. In some 
cases, not all reports were included in the monthly file, and some re- 
ports which were included contained no information about: the witnesses. 

“Table 34 shows the months included in TABLE 34 
the analysis of Air Foree UFO reports, the AIR FORCE UFO REPORTS 
number of reports Project Blue Book received =~ Air Force Reports 


Vaars ec! yd Analyzed 


during each month ; -and: the number of reports Ter" Be St: “30 


analyzed as. the comupation(s) of witness-— 10 
es oo 8 

(es) involved. ‘The occupations ‘OF witness-. etolQ62 ee. 2:99:-, 2% 23 
HIE oo ooh Oe 12 

es were classified into the nine occupa~ Jan... 26 6 
Man... 21. 5 

tional ‘categories used in the analyses of woo, L963 =. -92 23 
aade Aug 52 13 
newspaper items, as explained in the pre~ May —s-—s 23 6 
Jan 17 wl 

ceding chapter, | 1964 156) -* 36 
‘ May 83 19 

“For two reasons. it was not appro- Nov 51 12 

: . “ Jan 19 5 

priate to compare the findings of the Air 1965 — 338 82 
Aug 262 6u 

Force analysis directly against the anal- Mar 43 10 
Jun 33 8 

ysis of the 1,000 news items in the Larson 1966 220 59 
Mar 158 34 

collection. First, the analysis of the Jul 101 20 
Feb 21 5 

Larson clippings did not distinguish be- Total 1081 256 


tween witnesses to UFO sightings and sources of informaticn who did not 


C 
see UFOs--they were combined in a broad category of "news sources’ 

Second, while the Air Force sample consisted entirely of reports of 
single UFO incidents, only 54 per cent of the Larson clippings deal 
with single incidents and the data from these--by nature of the reco 


proecess--could not be extracted for comparison 2gainst the Air 


bE 


fos 
— 


. 


Force reports, 
In the more detailed 1947-66 analysis, however, a distinction 
was drawn between witnesses and sources of information appearing in 
news items. Also, the 304 items dealing with single UFO incidents 
could be analyzed independently of the 207 dealing with more than o1 
incident or none at all. About 40 per cent of the 304 items were. 
published during the general time period covered by the Air Force 
analysis. 
In comparing the occupational eatkegons/é of UFO. witnesses 
found in. news items and “in Air’ Foree files, it was decided: also, to 
‘determine the representation of ‘the ‘Gategerics in the nation in..gen 
The 1960 census of the civilian jaber force listed 68 million. works 
in 297 detailed occupations. The number of workers and occupations’ 
were classified into appropriate occupational eateconiae! 
In addition to the census reports, the U.S. Statistical Abs 
provided data on the number of active military officers in 1960 and 
number of licensed pilots in the nation. Military officers were 
cluded in the occupational category of "elected-anppointed officials 
and military officers! and pilots were included in the category of. 
"aerial phenomena." . 
Table 35 shows the nine occupational categories included in. 


analysis of press clippings and Air Force UFO reports. The percenta 


B 
a 
# 
& 


figures show the representation of each ae (1) in news items in 
the 1947-66 sample. (2) in Air Force UFO reports. and (3) in the 1960 
census. 
TABLE 35 
OCCUPATIONS. OF UFO aLivEsses Ey dens Iie AD 
AIR FORCE REPORTS; OCCUPATIONS I 1960 CENSUS 


Per cent of items in which Representation 


Occupational named as a UFO witness* of category in 


Cateo . News Reports Air Force Reports census of 1960 
UFO INVESTIGATORS: . rae 


Hynek, Air Force 0.00 0.00 Not_applicable 
NICAP. APRO others 0.32 1.00 Not applicable 


AERIAL PHENOMENA: 


Pilots, FAA.radar 15.78 15.2 0.84 
TECHNICIANS, 

SCIENTISTS: 2.63 5.9 1.13 
ELECTED-APPOINTED ™ se 
OFFICIALS ;MILTTARY 1.64 5:25 of 1,26 
broadcasters, media 4.6. ut Qied ae el 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


SECURITY: 13.81 ' 9.0 fee. ate ee 

INDIVIDUALS ‘not in= fe ee —— 

Cliided in above . 74.34 *  . 75.0 96.4 — 

ANONYMOUS: 18.75 1.0. - Not applicable 

TOTAL NUMBER IN. ARS ae 

SAMPLE : 304 256 

# Percentages total more than 100 because more than one category may . 

be found in UFO reports with several witnesses. “4 


The data in the table seemed to support at least six general 


observations: 


Ly According to the 1960 census, 96 per cent of the nation's 
work force would have been classified in the "individuals" category; 
that aay explain why the largest occupational category of UFO wit- 
nesses, as found in the press and Air Force reports, was that of 


individuals not included in any of the more specific categories. 


2. Occupational groups such as aerial phenomena and law 
enforcement-security seemed to relatively small in the population at 
large. It seemed predictable, however, that such groups should be 
" nepresented more frequently among UFO witnesses--as was the case-- 
simply because the nature of hep occupations appeared likely to brih 
them into contact with the phenomenon. 

3. Press accounts contained more references to anonymous 
UFO witnesses than did the Air Force files--18 per cent to 1 per cent 
This seemed predictable for two reasons: (1) local Air Force bases 
unlikely to forward to Project Blue Book reports from anonymous tel 
phone callers, but such reports did appear in the press often, and 
(2) the Air Force could promise a UFO witness a degree of anonymity 
and still record his name in Air Foree files, while the press could 
not promise anonymity and record the name in it~ news columns. : 

: 4. Inthe news items and in the Air Force reports, the . 
frequency of references to the categories of aerial siietiegsna end 
individuals seemed approximately the eine The Air Force report: 
however, did seem to include relatively more references to milite 
pilots. 

5. The news items appeared to ontain more references to l 
witnesses in the categories of newsmen and law enforcement. 

6. The Air Force files appeared to contain more reference: 
the news items to the cecupational categories of technicians-scien 
and public officials-military. Those in the latter category appeared 
in UFO news items with about the same frequency as they did in the 


population at large, 1.64 per cent to 1.26 per cent. The differen 
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between Air Force and press references to public officials and military 
officers seem to arise primarily from the fact that Air Foree files 

La 

contained far mere references to military officers who had reported 


UFOs. 


The comparison of Air Force and press data included analysis 


of the number of witnesses recorded for each of the 256 Air Force 


EAS PES Serer Preece teenies 


cases and for each of the 304 single-incident UFO news items. 
TABLE 36 


NUMBER OF WITNESSES IN NEWS ITEMS, 
ATR FORCE UFO REPORTS 


Number of Per cent of cases 


witnesses News items Air Force 
One 19.7 578 
Two-to-five 33.3 34.0 
Six-to-ten : 20.7 2.7 
lg _ More than ten 13.7 5.5 
a ~ Scones; 100s 12.7 -. 
As indicated by the table, the majority of UFO. cases for both 


need tameand che Ales Force had five or fewer witnesses. The Air 


Force cases in particular tended to. have a low mumber of witnesses. 
The relatively high percentage of newspaper items with more than 10 
an scores of witnesses was attributable, in part, to the inclusion of 
news items about UFOs--many later identified as meteors or weather 


balloons--seen across several states but still constituting a single 


UFO incident. 


The Air Force data were for the years 1961 through 1966. fin 


research of Air Force files, this study also found an analysis of UFO 


_ reports, by number of witnesses. for the year 1960. Although the 


numbers of witnesses were recorded in slightly different categories 


for 1960, the majority of sightings were one-witness incidents and © 
mere than 70 per cent of the reports had fewer than four witnesses. 
TABLE 37 


NUMBER OF WITNESSES IN ATR FORCE REPORTS: 1960 


Number of Per cent of 
ViLtnesses 1960 cases 
One 51.5 

Two 15.4 
Three 4.9 
Four or more 28.0 


Cults and Contactees 


One aspect of press coverage of UFOs untouched by analysis of 
occupational categories and numbers of UFO witnesses was coverage o 
the fringe element popularly referred to as the ‘kooks." That label 
generally has been applied to UFO witnesses or participants in th 
UFO phenomenon who seem motivated primarily by psychological probl 


or needs. 


i 


From the standpoint of numbers alone, the fringe element” 
appears to be a Felatively minor aspect of the UFO phenomenon. For 
example, from 1957 through 1966, the Air Force classified only oul 
or 3.6 per cent, of ae 6,605 UFO reports it received as resulting 
from hoaxes, hallucinations or psychological causes. The two: large 
UFO speanizstione, APRO and NICAP, appéar to maintain large member 
without seeking support from fringe elements. NICAP oecasionally. 
announces that it has dropped from membership, or refused membership 
a "contactee,"’ someone who claims to have had contact with an extra 
terrestrial being. 

Since coverage of flying saucers began, the press occasionally 


has focused upon the bizarre elements of the phenomenon. Examples o 


such coverage would include that given to the "Dr. Gee" story of 
March 1950, discussed in Chapter ii. and the mands ogenaee given 
in November 1957 to Reinholdt Schmidt, who said he conversed with 
German-speaking occupants of a flying saucer which landed near 
Kearney, Neb. Schmidt was held for a few days in a Nebraska state 
hospital. Four years later, in 1961. he was convicted of grand theft 
| by an Alameda County, California, Suneniae Court jury. Schmidt had 
been charged with duping a woman into investing $5,000 in a worthless 
mining claim which, he said, had been pointed out to him by crew members 
of a flying saucer from Saturn. In the trial, Schmidt also said two 
Southern California women had given him $25,000 to produce a film 
based on his Kearney, Neb., experience. 

Stories about extraterrestrial life were printed in the press 
before the onset of UFOs and the stories told by Schmidt; "Dr. Gee,” 
and others. A classic series of articles.in this. category was i7¢ 
August 1835 moon hoax series published in The New-York Sun. Helen 
MacGill Hughes,.in her oslo: Nawe andthe Human Interest Story, said 
the articles about the discovery of man-bat inhabitants of the moon 
helped assure the financial success of The Sun in aeieues and the 
penny press in general. Her book was published in 1940, but her | 


ra 


comments on human interest stories were pertinent to coverage of 


UFOs. She wrote (p. 185): _ 
.The moon hoax represented the new use of the newspaper 
as something to amise. It follows that if fabrication is more 
entertaining than unadorned fact, then fabrication--to a certain 
point--becomes good copy. And this story, as it happened, turned 
out to be one of those narratives that fascinates all sorts of 
people. It may be taken as typical of newspaper stories that have 
- human interest because they deal with curiosities and mysteries 
of everyday life that everyone has speculated on at one time or 
another. They are common and familiar, and yet they are the focus 


of unaswered questions. The common interest in these things-- 
in this planet and the solar system, life, disease, and death 
and every sort of natural phenomenon--is registered in popular 
literature from the primitive ballads on monstrous births ‘and 
celestial signs and wonders. . .to the Hearst scientific Sunday 
articles on 'hen the Sabre-Toothed Tiger Roamed North America, 
The same interest accounts for the longevity of ghost stories an 
tales about the sea serpent. The moon hoax is thus one of many’: 
stories which may be said to define a universal interest in the 
half-explained, the unknown, the uncontrollable. 4 host of 
superstitions and magical interpretations survive tcday and 
pass currently in conversation, and as long as people find them 
interesting enough to perpetuate them in talk they are good — 


COPY Ee 
Ina May 1968 interview, James McCartney, city editor of 

The Chicago Daily News, couneneed upon -"good copy” oes of news - 
about flying saucers and related stories. He said that stories 


flying saucers might not be printed because newspapers believe the 


is "something to” the phenomenon but rather would be printed becaus 
"it may be interesting to readers" that there are people who think 
flying saucers are: real. For Semis: ‘he said, his neveyaret had: 
‘printed « a ohotaeresh and . a- story about a-woman-tho ola‘med to rece 
radio signals when she set her hair aie curlers. The News pri 
the story, McCartney said, not: because it was’ heen the woman. ac 
received the signals but because it was interesting she ‘thought ch 
He said: ' . 


~ af: 

Most of what is in the paper comes from irrational people; 
but becomes rational. because it filters through dolaenien reporte 
and copy editors and maybe a rational editor, if you've got on 
flying saucers, like other stories, involve people and tell a gre. 
deal about the nature of the times and the people. The fact tha 
they do believe in them may be sufficient (reason), or interes 
ing aspect for a news story. 


McCartney agreed, however, that many newspaper readers tou 
interpret a news story about a flying saucer report as stating tha 


"flying saucers are real" rather than stating "here is a fellow who 


says he saw a flying saucer.” McCartney added, however: 


f- 
tL 
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You dignity a great many things in the paper unintentionally; 


but you can't catch them. . .Hell yes, of course people can't 
read newspape s (properly). But if we start going along these 
lines we might as well close the papers: We have editors that. 


can't read newspapers. 
Some psychologists and seciologists have focused more upon 
the people who tell saucer stories than upon the stories themselves. 
4. Taylor Buckner, who taught social psychology at the University of 
California at Berkeley, wrote about flying saucer club members in a 
May/June 1966 article in Trans-action, "Flying Saucers Are For People." 


He wrote: 


The most important single fact about the flying saucer clubs 
I have had contact with is that they were organized by people 
who were already functioning within the occult social world. One 
particular club which I have followed for several years: and 
whose records I have been able to examine is typical. Its organ- 
izer was a late-middle-aged lady whese formal education had ended 
with the fourth grade. . .She was familiar with all of the other 
major occult philosophies. When she decided that the new aera 
of flying saucers was of more than Passing interest. . .she 
decided to start.a club. . . 


~ -She rented: a ‘small hall for the - first meena. and mee 
“jately ran into difficulty. ~The owner objects to having © 
flying saucer’ on his bulletin board. The name was changed | 
to 'Space-Craft Club.' She then mailed out posteards 'to her 
friends.'~ Her friends, of course, were people she knew from 
her contacts in the world of occult seekers. . 


After three years of steering saucer eli meetings and 


conventions, Buckner said he wecehad these conclusions about C1 ,, 


members : 


The members are old. The average age is probably around 65 
and there are very few people under 50. Most of the members, 
perhaps 90 per cent of the regulars, are women. 


Most of the members seem to be widowed or single. 
The socio-economie status of the members seems to be in | the 


upper-working class and lower-middle class with, perhaps, a 
greater dispersion downward than upward. 
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The formal education level of most members is quite low. 
Consequently, although they spend all their time learning and 
they consider themselves '‘students} they do not learn things in 
an ordered and disciplined way, but build up chunks of disconnected 
knowledge wh ch they cannot bring to bear on a problem, and which 
they cannot systematize. 


The physical health of the audience appears to be bad; even 
worse than would be accounted for by the high average age. 


By any conventional definition, the mental health level of” 
audience is quite low. . .1l 


The aged, taneiys under-educated and ill individuals desc! 
by Buckner might find in UFO club memberships , or other occult activ 
ities, the recognition, prestige, worth and authority they are unabl 
to achieve in more socially acceptable pursuits. Some of the prest 
and authority supposedly available to members of UFO clubs can be sé 
in a statement froma membership application for the National Invest 
gations Committee on Unidentified yes peo (HECUPO) , an org. 
zation directed by Dr. ‘Frank Stranges: a 


As a ‘member of the ‘National’ Investigations Committee. on Ds 
you are. hereby authorized to represent.us on all matters pertta: 
ing to UFO investigation. You may gather information, questio 
witnesses.and collect all available data to send to this offic 
You are also requested to cooperate fully with the Air Force ; 
Police and Fire Departrents as well as with the Press. All bo 
‘fide reports will be analyzed and filed for presentation to th: 
proper governmental Committee when such convenes. Every repo! 
is handled with Utmest respec and confidence. You will recei 
an identification card as well as an annual subscription to mv 
Confidential letter. This letter will keep you current on UF 
activities. Please forward all available news press clippings 
ete. from your area when UFOs make news. Encourage your frien 
to likewise join this Committee. bases dh FE 


At least two books provide finther material about the link 
which Buckner drew between flying saucer clubs and occult activitie 
in general. One, When Prophecy Fails by Leon Festinger, Henry W. 
Riecken and Stanley Schachter, was a study of a group which predict 


the destruction of the world in the wake of their rescue by "cuardian 


aL. 


aboard flying saucers. The other book, The Doomsday Cult by John 
Lofland. was based upon a group which predicted a "New Age” to follow 
4 time of aceidents and disasters in the 1960s. 


In When Prophecy Fails, the authors suggested that clear cut, 


disconfirming evidence in the prophecies of the believers--rather than 
lessening belief--may result in deepened conviction. For example, the 
group, led by a woman called Marian Kreech, assembled at times to await 
rescue by the "guardians." Despite the prophecies of their imminent 
arrival and impending global destruction, the "guardians" and their 
flying saucers never appeared. The disappointed cult members, however, 
interpreted the non-appearances as "tests of faith" or as a signs 
that their faithfulness had caused God to change His plans about 
aoe the world at the prophesied time. 

After’ one. guch episode, the authors dee Mrs. Kreech as 


eae ‘the Se pettevere’. a epee ete pS Sa 
ye awe: don' t have to understand everything. The plan has 
never gone. astray. We don't know what the plan is, but it has 
never gone astray. 2 oe a 
In The: Doomsday Cult , Lofland observed that there was an 
interchange of manberships between the Divine Precepts cult which he 
studied and flying saucer clubs. ° 
He suggested , too, that members of the Divine Precepts cult 
could interpret almost any news - item to support their doctrine that a 
time of turmoil was at hand and would be followed by the ‘New Age." 
If there were news of disasters, accidents or international conflict, 
these were signs that the end was near. If, on the other hand, such 


items were absent from the day’s news, this would be interpreted a 


sign that God was pleased with the work of the cult members and had 


3 
granted a temporary reprieve to show His pleasure. 


There may be similarities between the nature of these inter- 


pretations and interpretations of UFO news items. For example, if ii 
were reported that the Air Force had no soluticn to a UFO sighting, 
then the news item could be interpreted as providing evidence that 
flying saucers were real. And, if it were reported that the Air Fe 
had explained the UFO report as resulting from the mis-identificatio 
of a meteor or airplane, then the news item could be interpreted as 
providing evidence that there was a conspiracy to hide the real 
truth about flying saucers. In either instance, the news media | 
be providing only supportive evidence for believers in flying sauce 
In both the Festinger and Lofland studies. members of the fc) 
were recruited on a personal, face-to-face basis. News items and 
media advertising were virtually useless in recruiting new members 
Another indication of the. link between flying saucer clubs 
the oceult world waa seem to ete success of FATE magazine. 
interview in May 1968, Curtis Fuller, a founder and the publisher 
FATE, stated flatly that stories about flying saucers made FATE a 
success in the late 1940s. In fact, he said, the interest in the: 
phenomenon of flying discs was ane reason the magazine was started. 
However, 20 years later, he said. the magazine would be sbichesatut 
and would maintain its 125,000 monthly circulation without flying: 
saucer stories. The magazine is subtitled "True Stories cf the | 
Strange and Unknonw" and contents often include stories about ESP, 
‘poltergeists and witchcraft. Advertisements include the sale of 


dowsing instruments, ouija boards, crystal balls and varied guides to 


the use of psychic powers. 
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The magazine's editorial policy on flying saucers has been 
relatively conservative. Fuller said both believers in flying saucers 
and their critics have been guilty of formulating hypotheses and then 
seeking evidence to support them. His belief was that some reports © 
of flying saucers probably result from sightings of unkncym or not 
understood phenomena--but eceratemrectpial objects are not necessarily 
involved. | | 

Asked to characterize the readers of FATE, Fuller said his 
magazine "caters to the rebel, the man against the establishment." 
Mary people were interested or engaged in the saucer phenomenon, Fuller 
said. not because they wanted to make money but because they thought 
the establishment was keeping information from them or working against 
them. He said one of his motivating forces was that articles in FATE 
were often ridiowled by the scientific community. | 

while stating that FATE catered’ to ‘the: “rebel, ” ' Fuller also 
said he did receive “an awful lot" of mail from apparently enotionally 


=- 


and mentally disturbed people. 
The Link between flying saucer clubs and cecult activities, as 


aieetaeed By Radian, has been one of the reasons given for the exist- 
ence of the flying saucer phenomenon. Another has been a supposed : 
relationship between interest in science fiction and flying saucers. 
The latter argument sometimes posits a reletionanip between post-war 
interest in science fiction and the onset of the flying Saices era. 
Homedee: unlike the relationship between saucers and the occult 


world, the saucer-science fiction relationship was not supported in a 


review of science fiction literature and in other research. 
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In his doctoral thesis in sociology at Northwestern Universi 
“alter Hirsch analyzed American science fiction from 1926 through 195 
As a mass medium, he said, science fiction was generally said to hay 
started in 1926 when Hugo Gernsback founded Amazing Stories. Based 
upen the number of science fiction publications. Hirsch said the years 
of peak interest in such weiting seemed to be 1949 through 1953 or. 

6 

1954. 

About flying saucers, Hirsch wrote: 

We have no way of knowing to what degree science fiction is 
influencing contemporary concern with 'flying saucers’ and simi- 
lar phenomena. .. s 

It is our impression that the editors of the 'better' scienc 
fiction magazines have maintained a rather skeptical attitude 
toward unverified apparitions in their. editorials, i.e., thev 
have treated them as legitimate fiction rather than facts. 7 

In one of the detailed reviews of science ficticn Literature 

The Science Fiction | Handbook, he ‘Sprague DeCamp said science Ficti 
in senaval: eae to peflect rather than cause social trends ana ev 
Writing in 1953. he noted, "The flying saucer craze has been worked 
death in the last few years." 
Interest in science fiction in the United States received — 
great impetus from the Orson Welles’ "War of the Worlds" radio broad 
cast in October 1938, DeCamp said. He noted: 

In the 12 months that began 3 in the autumn of 1938, science = 
fiction burst upon the consciousness of the people of “the United 
States. 8 

The writings of DeCamp and Hirsch suggested that the relatia 


ship between science fiction and flying saucers was primarily that 


saucers provided a topic for science fiction writers, who had found 


market in the United States before the onset of flying saucers in 19 
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and who apparently reached a peak in popularity not during 1947 but 
a few years afterward. 

One pitfall of discussing the relationship of flying saucers 
to the occult or to interest in science fiction--as or the preceding 
pages--is that one may begin to operate on an “all-or-none" principle. 
That is, one may begin to seek the cause of UFO reports or the reason 
for press coverage. UFO reports, however, appear to result from vary- 
ing stimuli. For example, there appear to be qualitative and quanti- 
tative differences between UFO reports from airline pilots, UFO re- 
ports from citizens who looked for flying saucers after reading the 
evening paper and UFO reports from those who also reported contact 
with an extraterrestrial being. | 

The press coverage reviewed for this study appeared to have 
recognized some’ of these differences in the nature of UFO: reports. — 
There have. been. news. veports ‘of the Wis¢onsin man. who’ in: ‘April’ 1961 
said: he received three pancakes from flying Saucer creatures in exchange 
for filling their water jug; of the retired Florida man who told of . 
having his photograph taken by a robot from a flying saucer in March 
1965, of the Upstate New York farmer who in May 1964 said he gave 
creatures from a flying wanker a bag of fertilizer to go along with 
soil samples they had rake from his cae But stories such as these 
appear to have been set apart from einen, tase bizarre UFO reports. 


The contactee stories seldom--if ever--included references to 


other, non-contactee UFO reports. 


a 


Instead, the contactee stories often seemed to be printed when 
no other UFO sightings had been reported. Or, if other sightings had 


been reported in the press. the contactee story and the UFO news items 


would be carried as separate news stories. Apparently, given a bizarre 
story about contact with creatures from outerspace, newsmen were not 
likely to combine it with less exotic reports of puzzling lights in th 
sky: and. given reports of puzzling lights or shapes in the sky, news . 
were not likely to introduce the far-out element of extraterrestrial 
creatures. - 

In practice then--whether by accident or design--newsmen 
appeared to have distinguished those aspects of the UFO phenomenon 
related to flying saucer clubs and cults and those aspects of the phe 
nomenon involving people puzzled by lights or objects they had seen in 
the sky. 

The apparent distinction in news coverage seemed in accord wi 
a statement by Dr. J. Allen Hynek, Air Force consultant on UFOs; print 
in the October 21, 1966 issue of Science. ynek said that many UFOs 
merited scientific. study, and. that: . | = 

oe Only .. a negligible handful of reports cares ‘to the 

Air Force are from ‘true believers} the same who attend UFO. 
conventions: and. who are members. of "gee-whiz' .groups. . It has 


been my experience that quite generally the truly puzzling re- | 
ports come from people who have not given. mich or any shogene to. 


UFOs. 9 ; ve 
‘Reasons. for Reporting, Not Reporting UFOs as 


Data from a public opinion polh conducted for the UFO Project 
at the University of Colorado provided ec answers to the third 
question posed in the introduction to this chapter: what appear to b 
some of the reasons an individual will or will not repert seeing what 
he thinks was a lying saucer? | 


The author assisted Dr. David Saunders and Dr. Cor2 Leec 


t- 
fa 


10 
viduals would or would not report seeing a UFO. 


As noted in Chapter ii, about 3 per cent of 1500 adult respon- 
dents in the Boulder Poll said they had seen UFOs. Of these 4s wit- 
nesses, however, only seven said they had reported their experience to 
someone or some agency other than family cr close friends. The remain- 
ing 38-85 per cent of the witnesses--told no one, except possibly 
family or friends. | 

This apparent reluctance of UFO witnesses to report sightings 


was in marked contrast to what non-witnesses said they would do if 
they saw UFOs. Of the non-witnesses, only 16 per cent said. ok 
would not report a . UFO if they saw one. — 

The 84 per cent, or 1,382 non-witnesses, who said they would 
report a UFO—if they saw one=-gave two major reasons for their 


predicted ‘action. “About half said they would report seeing the UFO 


because » 


they 5 would report ‘it because strange objects should be reported. 


= ~The ii pee between. what UFO witnesses said they did and 
what non-irttnesses 5 said they would do--if they saw UFOs-—might: have 
been attributable ‘to at least one of threé factors: ( 1) the low number 
of witnesses may have biased the sample; (2) what an individual does in 
a situation in fact may vary from what he says he “pula do in a hypo- 
thetical ‘case; (3Y participants ina public opinion poll may ‘give what 
they consider the "appropriate" rather than the "honest" resronse, in 


this case saying UFOs should be reported. 


¢ 


Before further consideration of why some UFOs are reported, it 


may be helpful to consider why most of them are not. 


y would » want to “Find cut wile Le was, ana” 38 a said ae 


From a list of nine possible reasons for not reporting a UFO, 
respondents were asked to indicate those reasons which influenced 
their decision not to report and also to indicate the one reason 
which they thought influenced them the most. 

Table 38 shcws the nine reasons for not reperting a UFO. 
Responses are shown for both witnesses who did not report their ex- 
periences, except possibly to family or friends: and for non-witnesses 
who said they would not report a UFO, if they saw one. The reasons 
given for not reporting UFOs total more than 100 per cent because 
respondents may have listed more than one reason as influencing them; 
the "most important reasons" total less than 100 per cent because | 
responses which listed more than one "most important" reason were 


1 
not included in the table. 


_As -shown. by. the table, the. reasons given for non-reporting. 
. by both witnesses and. hon-witnesses were similar. | For both, the mo 
eet named reason for not reporting, and ‘the most { important 
reason were that the UFO Was. ‘Something. normal——a nan-nade or natural 
object--that looked odd for one beason or. another. Be 

For both witnesses and non-witnesses , the second ranking rea- 
son for not reporting a UFO was fear of nidicule--19 ie cent for-the 
witnesses and 20 per cent for non-witnesses. Most of the remaining 
reasons for not reporting dealt with not ‘knowing whom to report to, 
not knowing UFOs should be reported, or thingine that suenonities 
could not or would not do anything about the report. 

The major response--that the UFO probably would be something 
normal seen in a funny way--is supported by almost all UFO research. 
The Air Force claims to have identified all but a small percentage of 
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TABLE 38 
REASONS FOR NOT REPORTING UFOS 


Reasons for not reporting | Ltnesses nwon-witnesses 


Tt a ce el Ree ARR ca ORR eee 
a UFO to anyone other than easons for|Most Lmpor- | Reasons ror}iiost Lmpor- 
familv or friends Decision tant Reascn | Decision tan+ Reascn 


Did/would not want to take 
the time; might mean time 
lost from work. 1% 


1 ee et 7% 

Afraid of ridicule: people 

would think I was a nut 

or crazy. 28% 19% 38% 20% 
Thought it was a private 

matter. 8% 12% 4% 


Authorities could not do 
a hing about it. 7% 


to be bothered about ite 23% 16% 4% 
wasee to notify them. me US. 3% 


Dra not know how to notify 
them or that.. they. eee Got eo 


be notified. US 

Did/Would not kno, to > whom : 

to repo iteni'. 12% 

It was/would be: ‘something a 

normal that just: ‘looked » fun- 

ny for one _reason or _another : 43% 

Total - 92% 219%. _ 98% 
7 34 219 196 


N 


UFOs oe resulting ‘from mis-identifications of man-made or natural phe- 
nomena; and,-even scientists who say that UFOs merit scientific inqui- 
ry--Dr. Hynek and Dr. James McDonald of the University of Arizona, for 
example--frequently acknowledge that most UFO reports are mis-identi- 
fications of known objects. 

The second major response---that of fear of ridicule--can be 


illustrated in at least two ways: (1) in comments from individuals who 


reported seeing a UFO and later said they regretted doing so; (2) in 
comments from individuals who saw UFOs but did not report them. 
One UFO witness who later said he regretted his experience was 
Frank Mannor of Dexter. Mich. Mannor and his son reported seeing a UFO 
in March 1966 and their report led to the UFO episode which was cli- 
maxed by the Air Force "swamp gas" explanation. On the CBS Reports 
program, "UFO: Friend, Foe or Fantasy," May 10, 1966, Mannor complained 
Well, you can look at here. Beer bottles thrown. Look at my 
(broken) windshield. What would you think if somebody was throw- 
ing beer bottles at your house, standing out in the middle of the 
road screaming ‘you nut, you fanatic,’ and all that? What would.» 
you think? : . 
During the excitement over UFOs in Michigan, Mannor and his 
family had been taunted by the curious and besieged by newsmen. A CBS 
' reporter asked him. "Are you sorry now that you did tell people what 
you saw?" . | 
> Yess Lam. ‘I am sorry because<<not that it's not the’. 
truth, but it’ s just the idea of the reaction of the. people. 
They think you're a nut; to tell you the truth, that's just 
what they figure you are. And I'm not going:to take it no 
more. I don't want nobody down in here. I just--leave me 
alone. as if the thing lands right here, right there by that 
I a tell nobody. That! s just the way I feel. I'm bitter 
and disgusted in the whole matter, ‘and if--if people's gonna 
act like that, I hope one lands right in Ann Arbor, right in the 
middle of Detroit. 
In October 1958, two men in their mid-20s reported seeing a 
UFO hovering near a bridge north of Baltimore, Md. That case became 
known as the Loch Raven Dam sighting. One of the witnesses, Phillip 
Small of Reistertown, Md., told the Air Force that when he and Alvin 
Cohen tried to report the UFO to the Ground Observer Corps by 


telephone ' ‘the guy just said 'Aww come on now'," and--when they rer- 


sisted--hung up. 
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Small told the Air Force investigators: 

T am sorry I saw it. I wish I hadn't seen it. I'd rather 
not be going through all this interrogation. I did see some- 
thing. . .I hoped what I did see would add to the national 


interest or national information that would maybe help under- 
stand these things a little better... 


In April 1964, one of the more puzzling UFO reports was made 
when state policeman Lonnie Zamora of Socorro, N.M., said he saw an 
egg-shaped craft take off from the desert outside Socorro : According 
to news accounts, Zamora also said he had seen two silver-suited men 
enter the craft, but he later denied that part of his™ story. ‘The 
evidence of his sighting included some burned bushes and impressions 
supposedly made by landing gear. ‘The sighting was not explained, and 
the Air Force investigators sacd it did not appear to be a hoax and 


Zamora had a Fepartel what ‘he thought he had seen. — 


“My: wanted to ies it to eae: ' Zamora, Beran ‘put ( ‘Chavez 
(another state policeman whom’ Zamora had called ‘tothe scene) 
made me report it.  .—s- But if something like this should 
ever happen again,~I'1l know what to do.! oe 


|The distressed experienced by Mannor, Small, oe and 
others may have keep other UFO witnesses from reporting sightings to 
the news media, Air Force or seliee innee such instances of non-= 
reports will be discussed on the following three pages; not. as evi- 
denee that flying saucers are real, but to suggest that fear of 
ridicule does keep some UFO reports "hidden.' 

The first case was a summertime sighting in "Pennsylvania about 

10 years ago, in the late 1950s. The incident was disclesed by the 


witnesses' daughter, a secretary with CBS in Chicago. Responding to a 


request for more information, her father wrote this account of the 
UFO sighting: 


In brief, I was lying in bed at about 2:30 a.m., unable to 
sleep. A door was open for circulation, facing the street, di- 
rectly opposite the bedroom door. I happened to glance out and 
I was transfixed to see a dark gray dirigible-shaped object 
about eight feet long and possibly two and a half feet in 
diameter glide silently up the street. It was about eighteen 
feet from the ground. Opposite the door is a street light. The 
object circled, under perfect control, three times beneath the 
street light. It then continued its westward course. At the 
point where it circled beneath the street light it was about 


fifty feet from me. 


I assumed that my wife was asleep, but she said to me as the © 
object disappeared to the West, "Did you see that?' Her per 
ception of it exactly coincided with mine. 


The object emitted no light or glow of any kind, nor was any-. 
sound produced. I did not think to look for a means of propulsior 
I was so startled that at first I assumed it to be a giant toy, 
a child's dirigible, something on the order of the Goodyear 
blimp, but a bit more slender. It then occurred to me that tte 
could not be, because it proceeded in a straight line; made three 
perfect circles, and then continued in a straight, line, obvious 
steered and not drifting. “Further, this is a very small rural 
mountain.town and:I_had° not seen or heard: of. ‘Such*a’ Spectacular 
and expensive plaything in the oe -I he 
children of my own at the time and I had seen nothing like at 
- » «in department stories in other cities. Finally, it-was | 
ludicrous to’ assume that’a child would be out. at. night, in total 
darkness, at 2:30,.a.m., alae area Py: any means” an sight-foot 


blimp. 


I have about 50,000 rhadodandroné which I grow for genetic 
research in a six-acre woodlarid. near my residence. The mornin 
after the sighting I went cut to my hybridizing and trial ae 
grounds and found scattered here and there clumps of narrow, 
thin metallic ribbons. The best description would be that they - 
somewhat resembled the aluminum foil 'icicles' used to decorate. 
Christmas trees, but with a different sheen. I brought some of : 
them into the house and the next day a friend from Pittsburgh 
took them home with him. He later reported that he had asked 
that they be analyzed-—at Mellon Institute or one of the Pitts- 
burgh universities: I just do not remember. The report came back 
that they did not yield to the usual methods of analysis. 


There is really nothing more to tell about the incident. 


My wife and I did not mention the matter to anyone out- 
side the family, nor do we wish to do so now. . .We did not 
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contact any news media because we thought others would consider 
us demented, and in any case we are not publicity seekers. 


The second case was a daytime UFO sighting, at about noon, and 


was reported to NICAP by a man with technological background. He was 
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the chief engineer of a Connecticut corporation. His report was 
found in the files of the UFO Project at Boulder and he was contacted 
because his report said he did not want the news media to be told of 
his experience . His report said, in part: 


As I was observing the c oud formation, facing west. . .I 
noticed a bright, silvery, wingless object traveling North to 
South at approximately. 500 mph and 3,000 feet elevation and 
about one mile away. I inmediately picked it up with my binoc- 
ulars (7X50) and followed its straight line course for approxi- 
mately seven seconds, at which time it went behind.a single 
cloud which covered about 30 degrees of sky from my vantage 
point... -it never appeared at the other side. The cloud was 
by itself and the entire periphery was in view at all times. 


In an interview, he said he did not call any local news 


I have : seen (UFO) erticies eupietly dictated Not on 
purpose ; but because only" excerpts were taken’ from ‘them:and - 
people get the wrong impression. Besides, my parents are in 

* their’70s “and I. don't want. to bother them with “the nia 
calls ‘that Sealy follow-a poate of a UE fe pth 


an tn newspapers, you get phone: calls eon: screwballs, : or 

from: pecpis who think you're a select for’ seeing a URO. i 
Iam familiar with eecdle who had suffered ridicule. or 

other problems because of news accounts of UFUs. I've called’ 


‘some people for information--after I got interested, in UFOs-- 
but: jest wouldn't ta k with me because ey had been bothered 


SO. much. - 


“The third and final case to be discussed tena was 3 Found in 
Air Force files during a visit to Project Blue Book in ‘July 1968. 
The report told of an April 7; 1950, UFO shading by four air traffic 
controllers at teen International Airport in Boston. The men, who 


were in the control tower, said they saw an unidentified object of 


"definite mass." but the Air Force explained their sighting as 
resulting from a temperature inversion. One controller told about 
the reaction to the 10 minute sighting. which occurred at about 10 p.m 
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For obvious reasons, no formal report of this incident was 
made to any source. With so many reports rampant developing 
from irresponsible or hysterical sources. one hesitates to 
solicit ridicule. But, in view of the close similarity of 
what I witnessed and what has been seen by others elsewhere, I 
feel it encumbent to submit this report in spite of that risk. 

While reluctance to report UFOs may, in part, be attributable 

to Air Force and press skepticism of the phenomenon, the fear of 
ridicule seemed to exist independent. of such skepticism. In his 
review of the 1847 wave of UFO reports, Repo: on the UFO Wave of ig 
Ted Bloecher presented news stories about flying saucer witnesses 


who were reluctant to tell of their eaperiences before the phenome 


came to national attention. 


In the. introduction to ee ig. 


E. McDonald of ‘the University of, arizona coer” : 


ee .Bloecher' Ss. material shows. that even before any, 
Air Force pronouncements, before: any ‘press-reported seientifi 
scoffing in early July 1947, witnesses were exhibiting quit 
- definite’ reluctance ‘to~ report. Qpenly something they. have seen ~ 
with their own eyes when it flies in the face of familiar exper- 
lence. ...this reluctance predates official and journalisti 
fun-poking concerning .'flying saucers'... Science has: built into 
our population a very definite resistance towards acceptance o 
the odd and unusual, the bewildering-and inexplicable. .Excepti 
there are, needless to say, but the bulk of the populace tend 
be quite close-mouthed about observations or unexplainable phe= 
nomena. This disposition was quickly and powerfully enhanc 
by official scoffing, by scientific pronouncements made ex cathe 
by the end of the first week of July 1947 and since repeated 
over and over. 12 


McDonald argued that faith in, or fear of,.the pronouncements 
of science apparently made many UFO witnesses reluctant to report. 


their experiences. 
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(Other scientists, however, have argued that it was ignorance 
of scilence--not fear--that played a major role in the UFO phenomenon. 
During my work with the UFO Project at Colorado, Dr. Edward U. Condon, 
the director. and astronomer Dr. Franklin Roach often said the 
existence of the UFO phenemencn was , in part. an indictment of science 
education. Individuals believed in UFOs on the basis of very question- 
able evidence. they said, and many UFO reports resulted from stimili-- 
such as planets and stars--which even an elementary science education 
should teach a student to identify. Part of the disagreement. 
between McDonald and Condon and Roach may stem from the fact’ that 
McDonald wrote about the reluctance of UFO witnesses to report, while 


- Condon and Roach spoke about the willingness of others to report and 


to believe in UFOs). 


ysis’ of the S11 news items” selected From Air: Force 


and NICAP files, an ‘effort was made to determine to what™ extent news 


coverage of UFOs might discourage “an individual ‘fron veporting what 


he thought was a "flying saucer." Every news item from: 1947 through 


1966 was, checked ‘to see if it ‘coritainied one or more of four factors 
which neh reasonably be expected to make a reader hesitant about 


reporting a UFO. An item was considered to contain statements that 


might discourage a person from reporting a UFO if. it: 


“ae ‘suggested that persons who see or report UFOs could be 


considered gullible. untrustworthy, drunk, unstable or have 
other characteristics that may make them fit subjects for ridicule; 
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b. mentioned physical, personal or property camage a perscn 
suffered after making public a report of a UFO; 


c. included or referred to comments that an individual once 
having seen a UFO said that, if he had it to do over again, he 
would never report a UFO; 
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or d. mentioned person(s) refusing to be identified as 
having made a UFO report. 


Of the 511 news items, 94, or 18.4 per cent, included one or 
more of the four statements. Analysis against other variables showed 
that "discouragement factors" appeared in news items at about a rate 
of 17 to 29 per cent regardless of the circulation of the newspaper ; 
publication, the year of annieuetea: the region of the country in wt 
the paper was published, the time of publication of the paper, the 
nature of the dateline, or the mmber of witnesses. The "discouragen 
variable appeared to be one of the most consistent of all the variabl 
analyzed. 

Inclusion of the discouragement factors in news items varied’ 
markedly in only one instance--when analyzed on the basis of the numb 
of ue reports in tne news item. It was found that such factors app 
twice as. often in general on. ids ee bod oN of UFO sightings than 

- news- items: -comptising. only specific. reports of UFOs. Discouragenent 
factors were found in. 14 eS cents 50 (of: 358, of the items dealing 
with specific UFO sightings and in 28.7 per cent, 44 of 153, of thi 
items dealing with general or historical accounts of UFOs or the UFO 
phenomenon. . io, ee | 

No. analysis ' was made of the number or nature of such UFO neu 
headlines as MSLLLYy Season Is Here, " "Earthlings Dish Up Some Saucer 
Stories," ee except to note. that. such headlines appeared occasio: 
ally and would be categorized under what McDonald termed "Journalist 
fun-poking." 

Also classifiable as "fun-poking" would be references to the: 
"little green men" who supposedly are fl ying saucer pilots. [In the 


press and elsewhere, the question often has been asked, 'Vhy are the 
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(creatures associated with saucers) always green?" 

The answer may be found in such headlines. as "Are Those Little 
Green Men Back?" "Welcome Back, You Little Green Men," "No Little 
Green Men Yet," or "Green Men ‘Invading' Again." Little green men 
also have been mentioned at the end of UFO stories in which there are 
no references to creatures. Then, the reference is "No one said he 
saw any little green men." 

At an extreme, even when the creatures seen were desoribed as 
silver or nickle-plated—as in Hopkinsville, Ky., in August 1955--they 


have been called green by the press. 

The. green color seemed more the preference of reporters ‘than 
of UFO witnesses. 

References to green creatures from outerspace have not been 
Limited to. ‘the. flying saucer era. Fernaps because that COOE comblezi en 


is not found on.earth,, it has been used £0 describe extraterrestrial 


life. For. example, Edgar Rice ee in his 1917 ook, A Princess Princess 
aig of Mars» geacribed. Martians as 15-feet-tall, green. and: vhaving. four arms. 


saucers was a July 9, 1947, column by Associated Press writer scam 


Boyle. Bovis wrote of a fanciful flying asticee tri p he took with a. 
green Martian named Balmiston, "Balmy" for short. 

In addition to the fear of ridicule or fun-poking indicated 
by the Boulder opinion poll--and illustrated by the comments of UFO 
observers and contents of UFO news items--at least three other 
factors appeared to determine whether an individual would report a UFO 


if he saw one. .One, the knowledge that the UFO probably was something 


normal seen in an unusual way, was discussed previously. The other 


two would be (1) whether the individual knew that UFOs should be re- 
ported and knew to whom to report, and (2) whether the individual 
thought anything could or would be done if he did make a report. 

This study uncovered no data on what proportion of the popu- 
lation knew that the Air Foree had an agency, Project Blue Book, for 
receiving UFO reports. From reading UFO news items and talking with 
reporters, it was apparent that many newsmen did not know there sae 
such an agency as Blue Book. 

Such lack of information did not seem limited to paemen 
example, the Gallup Poll of 1966 estimated that 5 million adult Ameri 
cans said they had seen UFOs. Yet, for’ the years 1947 through 1966,” 
the Air Force reported receiving a total of 11,260 UFO reports. | 

In addition, in the Boulder poll, respondents were given a 
list of agencies which might receive UFO reports and were asked which 
agencies they would: report to. Police were mentioned RM ie 
of the responses the Air Foree in 15 per cent, Newspapers in 10 per 
cent, and radio stations in 9. Apparently , even’when it was’ ‘Listed 


agency to which UFOs could be reported, less than one in six respond 


said they would report UFOs to ag Air Force. 


Included in a category of people who might not know that UFOs 


could or should be reported to the Air Force, or any agency for that 
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matter, would be that segment of the population which had never heard 


of UFOs. 
In the 1968 Boulder poll, conducted 21 years after the firs 
report of a flying saucer in the nation's press, about 2 per cent o 


the respondents said they had never heard or UFOs or flying saucers. 


Background on the 2 per cent was provided in data received 
from the Boulder UFO Project but not included in the project's final 
report, Scientific Study of Unidentified Flying Objects. Weighted data 
from the opinion poll indicated that 51 of the 2u93 respondents had 
never heard of flying saucers or UFOs. Sixteen were men and 35 were 
women. In ages, -they were somewhat older than the overall sample: two 
were 18 or 19: three were between 20 and 29; six were from 30 to 39: 
ten from 40 to 49; nine, 50 to 59; four, 60 to 69; fourteen, 70-79; 
two, 80-89, and one over 90. 

Eighteen had less than an eighth grade schooling; 10 said they 
had completed the eighth grade; 1 had aveendad high school; five had 
graduated from high school; one attended college and one said he held 
a graduate degree. Eleven reported a family income under $2,000 a 
year; 11 also: said their. family incomes were’ ‘between $2,000.and $3,000; 
nine were » from: families with. annual incomes. between $3,000. and $6; 10003 
seven from $6; 000. to $7, 000; seven, from $7, 000 to > $10, 000; “and. two, 


from $10, 000. “to: $15, 000. 
- OF the 51, 17 Lived in rural areas. ait populations ose 2 99003 


seven in areas with populations from 2,500 to 25,000; five da notawban 
areas of 25,000 to 50,000 or in urbanized\areas of 50,000 to 100,000; 
seven in urbanized areas of 100,000 to 500,000; four in areas of 
500,000 to a million residents, and 11 in°areas of a million residents 
or more. _ a | ~ 
Although cross correlations between these variables were not 
available, the median characteristics showed that an individual who 
said he never had heard about UFOs or flying saucers tee 50 to 59 years 


old, had only an eighth grade education, was froma family with an 


income between $3,000 and $4,000 a year and lived in a rural area of | 
25,000 to 50.000 population or an urban area with a population of 
50,000 to 100,000. 

Although press coverage of UFOs has been extensive, 21 of th 
who said they had never heard of UFOs said they read a newspaper da 
four said they read newspapers five to six days a week; six said-th 
read papers two to four days a week; two said one day a week; two 
others said less than one day a week, and 16 said they hardly ever 
read a newspaper. | 

The majority of citizens, however, have heard about UFOs. 
may know to what agencies,a UFO should be reported. Still there ma 


obstacles to the actual reporting. Two non-flying saucer studies + 
pertinent to this point. 
One, "Crime Victims, and the -Police," was written by 
H. Ennis: in’ “‘Trans-action’ magazine:of June 1967. Ennis; ‘gen: 
director at the National Opinion Research Center, directed a stud 
the President's Crime Commission. ‘One of his conclusions was tha 
the 2,077 crimes uncovered in an opinion survey police were ‘notif’ 
only about half the time; 49 per cent of the victims of crimes::h 


notified the police. The 2,077 crimes ranged from murder to "vier 


izing: incidents typically treated as private matters." Ennis wrote 
_« « «two points are clear. "First there is strong resist ay 

to invoking the law enforcement process even in matters that. 
clearly criminal. Second, there is considerable skepticism as 
the effectiveness of police action. 13 
The second study was "The 'Phantom Anesthetist' of Mattoon 

and was reported by Donald M. Johnson in the April 1945 issue of 


The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. The study was based 
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events in Mattoon, Ill., in September 1944 when rumors of a "phantom 
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anesthetist"--who supposedly felled his victims with a mysterious gas-- 


led to hysteria and reports from about 25 persons who claimed they were 
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victims of the phantom and exhibited such symptoms as "nausea and 
vomiting, palpitations, paralysis of the legs, and dryness of the mouth 
and throat." After several days of such excitement, there was a decline 
in the number of "phantom" reports made to the police--particularly 


after the "victims" were said to be victims of hysteria or their own 


imaginations... _ But there also developed a sharp decline--in fact an 
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absence--in the mmber of routine prowler calIs made to the police 
department. Johnson wrote: . TS 


. » .The only plausible explanation is that the lack of 
"prowler' calls results from the development of contra-suggesti- 
bility. After hearing of the ‘phantom anesthetist ' and then of 

' imagination’ and "hysteria, the people who. ordinarily would 
have called. the police when-they heard a ep epieis noise became 
critical and. inhibited their, omelet. ree Tee 


rey Te dis proper to say. that. the wave of. suggestinility in 
Mattoon left a wave of contra-suggestibility in its wake. Objec- 
tive records document this Cee derrumes anil AN fe ales 

The Ennis and_ Johnson studies suggested two reasons | why UFOs 
might not be reported. ‘In the case oF. the former study, ‘because the 
witness might be-qunious about the. worthwhileness of making a “reports 
and, in the case of the latter study, because previous reports may have 
been ridiculed or easily explained. — . 

Presented below are just three cases in which the recention 
accorded UFO witnesses may have made them or their acquaintances less 
willing to make such reports again. 

David Rorvik, a reporter for Time magazine, saw a UFO in August 


1965 while a reporter for The Billings, Mont., Gazette. Before join- 


ing Time, he was a graduate student at Columbia University where he 
wrote a major paper on UFOs. In that paper, he wrote: 


One doesn't ask to see an unidentified flying object. Yet, 
the voice on the other end oF the line clearly accused me of 
bringing this all on myself. ‘It's your problem' was the indict- 
ment in that indignant tone. 'We are not in the flying saucer 
business,' the weatherman said. I asked if I might talk to the 
meteorologist who had been on duty during the sightings the nigh 
before. 'Yes » you could talk to him, but it wouldn't do any good. 
He is not a flying saucer believer. Anyway, I can tell you he 
didn't see anything last night and if he had it would have been . 
a weather balloon or a star or something scientifically explain- 
able. . .' 


Next I called the local Air Force detachment--then in the. 
cess of being converted to a full-scale dispersal base. 'I 
don't know anything about that', the airman who answered the. 
phone said. 'Hold on. ..' An assortment ‘of dial tones, clicks 
and snatches of conversation followed. '. . .another guy wants 
know about flying saucers. . .switch it to Riley?. . .Hell, I - 
don't know. . .' And then the phone went dead. I called back. 
After some more switchboard gymnastics, an unidentified voice 
cut in. Bele captain handles this stuff. You'll have to talk. 
to him.' I was agreeable. Sut it turned cut the. eden! wes. 

out. of. ‘town, that week. eae 7 ae 


 Rorvik, appeared 1 more- -patient than the wife. of an ‘Air Fore 


officer ot telephoned Port Hueneme Air Force Base in california. 1 
report a UFO the night of March 22, 1957. The officer of the da ; 
of her experience in’ a report found in Project Blue Book files: . 
ce .I did joke with her for a few minutes as to what she 
had been drinking. She became most indignant. . .I explained 


to her how temperature inversions can cause reflections and . 
weird optical effects, and the conversation was terminated. 


This particular UFO report was investigated and determined : 
to have resulted from lights ona barn near the air base. The — 
next case involved officials of the American Newspaper Publishers 


The 


Association, the management arm of the bigger daily newspapers. 
case was never investigated although it was reported to The New Yor 


Daily News and the Air Force. Dr. James McDonald tcld of the ANPA 
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sighting in an April 1967 address before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. The ANPA personnel were interviewed for this study 
in New York in March 1968. 

Several ANPA executives and emplovees said that on November 22, 
1°66, they watched for several minutes from their 17th floor offices 
on 750 Third Avenue, New York, as a UFO of rectangular shape and alumi- > 
num color tipped and swayed as it appeared to hover over the United 
Nations Secretariat building. The object was first seen from a small 
office by William Leick, publications manager, William Giery, editor 
of the ANPA Bulletin, and Donald McVay, ANPA assistant to the general 
manager. The three said they called to others and went outside to the 
terrace to watch the object with Fred LaSalle, an administrator, and 
sernererice Connie Ramano and adrienne Rosen and other employees. The 
day was suriny and clear: the sky was blue. — 

_ athe Gop watched until the yest na and moved’ out of ‘sight 
to the east “op eoutheast’ LaSalle telephone the Daily News to learn 
if Say one else had reported the object. The newsman there suggested 
a call to the Ain Force. LaSalle telephoned the Air Force and was 
asked if the ANPA employees would cooperate in an interview; he said 
yes. LaSalle said that, in both telephone calls, he gave the details 
of the sighting. | The newsman bypassed the story; the Air Force inves- 
tigator never came. Leick said he doubted he would ever report 
another UFO. 7 

(Related to a reluctance to report UFOs may be the distrust or 
lack-of-access one felt toward agencies which receive UFO reports--for 
example toward the police or the press. The detailed study of this 


problem was beyond the scope of this dissertation. It should be noted, 
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however, that few, if any, UFO reports printed in the press, or record 
elsewhere, seemed to come from Negroes. The Boulder public opinion po 
reported that 3 per cent of the white respondents said they had seen 

FOs, but only 1 of 245--or four-tenths of 1 per cent--of the Negro re 
spondents said they had seen UFOs. 

(The differences in reporting may have resulted from sampling 
errors, occupational and residential differences between the races, 
reluctance to report UFOs to "the man} or other sociological or psych 
ological factors. . | 

(The Boulder poll found no statistically significant differenaes 


between the races on opinions about UFOs). 


ds ceontinding: Names of witnesses are not. _ released by t the Ade Fore 


the witness to ridicule or nuisance telephone calls. A 

In addition to the Air Force regulations, organizational aul 
lines--the written and unwritten patterns of behavior one learns in 
any occupation--also may have worked against reporting of UFOs to 
the mass. media. ‘ 

In two separate interviews, R.A. Ebright of American Airline 
chairman of the Allied Pilots Association in Chicago, and a regional 
manager for United Air Lines told about the reluctance of airline 


pilots to report UFOs. 
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Ebright, in an April 1968 interview, said that, while the 
Federal Aviation Agency had forms for reports of unconventional or 


unidentified aircraft, such reports probably would not reach the press. 


He said: 


Very few pilots would take it upon themselves to call a 
newspaper and tell what they saw. They aren't bred this way. 


They are more cautious. 


We would not go directly to the news media. We would handle 
things like this through the company so as not to bring dis- 
credit upon the company--not that this would. 


Ebright added, in 1955 when he joined American Airlines after 


four years as a Marine Corps pilot: 


I was with a captain who saw. something strange out his — 
window. It was daylight but I didn't see the object even though 
I was in the cockpit with him. I asked him if he was going to 
report it and he said, ‘Hell, no: I'm not going to report it. 
They'll think I'm nuts. ! ee oe PE OSE ein BREE See 


In June 1968, the United Air Lines“ official, who asked not to 


be identified, said there sree EN pilots not to 


report at shey see a UFO of any. type." 
By. opening their mouths ‘they: may. aes themselves to . 
three weeks of hanework, filling out forms oe with 

boards. It is more trouble “than. it is worth. . 


- At first he said a pilot who reparted a UFO might be "held up 


to ridicule" by other pilots, but then he said “ridicule” was not 


really what he had meant: 


.Just a lot of kidding - and barbed remarks. ‘The whole. ‘gamut 
of jest. 


As to whether a pilot might ei to the press, he said: 


No pilot talks about anything to the outside world without | 
first feeding his information into management... .there is no 
corporate policy against pilots talking with news media about UFOs | 

_.« . .If I received a request from the news media to talk with a 
pilot, it would depend on whether the pilot was willing to talk 
with the news media. It would be an individual matter. 
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Given the reasons for not reporting UFOs--the fact that the 
witness may reason that the object was probably something normal, the 
fear of ridicule, mistrust or ignorance of whom to report to, or 
restrictive regulations--questions may arise about which reports do 
reach the news media and why some people report UFOs. 

The UFO Project at Boulder suggested that UFOs were reported 
for two major reasons: (1) the witness would want to know what the 
object was, and (2) the witness thought that strange objects should 
be reported. These were the primary responses from 1,382 non-witnes 
who, in the Boulder public opinion éold: ‘said they would report UFOs 
if they saw them. and from 94 witnesses selected from the project's f 

Table 39 indicates the major reason given by non-witnesses fc 
saying they would report a UFO, and the major reasons given ‘by wit 
nesses who did report a.UFO. . 
| «TABLE 39 | 


REASONS. FOR REPORTING A UFO 


fie has opr eerig oe. _ 2 


a ee Percentages 
Reasons for re a UFO inion poll UFO witnesses. - 
I-would want to know what ~ i 
it was... 4g 29 
Because serange oby ects 


should be reported . 36 - 13. 5 


I would be worried 


about it te: . Bas. 
Because other people have 

seen UFOS... - co aah 
It is the best way to con- meee 
vince people that UFOs exist 4 canes! 
Other 3 cue 
Total 100 122 


N ; 1.382 : ‘94 


AS SEAS al etip cog on, 


BSS Se pisos eae nate 
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Not listed among the “reasons for reporting a UFO," however, 
was what might have been an important reason: The fact that barriers ~ 
to reporting a UFO mag be lower at one time than at another; obstacles 
to reporting a UFO need not have been consistently high or prohibitive. 

There may have been occasions when the UFO sighted was so 
strange in appearance to the witness that it could not be considered 
"probably something normal," and consequently he would report it; there 
may have been times when it became relatively widely. known that UFOs - 
could or should be reported to certain agencies (Dr. Henry Quarantelli, 
co-director of the Disaster Research Center at Ohio State University , 
in a talk at the University of Colorado UFO Project in December 1966, 
suggested that in areas where UFO reports were frequent a sub-culture 
might develop in which citizens were acquainted with UFO sightings, 


reporting procedures, etc.) or .there may have ; been times. when the 


individual who. ‘reported a. UFO. would not, be ridiculed, but 


have ‘been ‘sought after by the news. media and considered sik 
achieved a degree of status in the eyes of friends ‘and acquaintances. 

Concepts from the sociology of deviance gcemed relevant to 
the apparent change in the behavior of some UFO witnesses—from 
reluctance to willingness to report flying saucers. - 

: The ridicule often experienced by UFO witnesses--as discussed 
in this chapter--suggested that the act of seeing and reporting a fly- 
ing saucer may have fash considered abnormal, or deviant, behavior. 

As sociologist Howard S. Becker explained: 
. . -deviance is not a quality of the act the per'son commits, 
but rather a consequence of the application by others of rules and 
sanctions to an 'offender.' The deviant is one to whom that label 


has successfully been oe: deviant behavicr is behavior that 
people so label. 18 


Kai T. Erickson expressed a similar view: 


. . «Deviance is not a property inherent in certain forms 

of behavior; it is a property conferred upo: upon these forms by 

the audiences which directly or indirectly witness them. 19 
‘hen UFO reports were frequent and drew the attention of the. 

mass media, the "audiences"--the press, the Air Force and the publiec- 
at-large--may have been less able, or less willing, to apply the 7 
"deviant" label to the act of seeing and reporting a flying saucer. 
This may be one more way in which barriers against reporting UFOs 
occasionally have been lowered. © % 
A study éf news coverage and UFO sightings which cocurred : 

during waves of UFO reports suggested that the "lowering of barriers 
was a major factor in creating and sustaining a wave of UFO reports. 


Based on a study of the UFO waves of June-July 1947, July 1982, 
November’ 1957, “August 1965 and March ees a summary was developed 


‘the events comprising “a wave of UFO: reports: The summary Was ‘app 


to none of the: UFO waves in Pecan, but to all of them in gener 

‘When: ‘local, ‘regional or national interest’ in ‘UFOs: has ‘been 
aeeeds: it generally ~ has been because some catalytic | ‘agent « ene L 
interaction: by. the elements of a ‘UFO ‘wave~-the peop the” ress, 
and the Air Force. In some instances, there may have been: 4 series 
sightings ‘over several days which the news media were aware of but 
played down, ignored or did not connect ‘until there occurred “one or 
sightings which included a large number of witnesses or other "newswo 
eireumstances. The second, third or Nth UFO report was trterspetea” 
confirming the preceding ones-=-just as; at the end of a UFO waves 


nensensieat reports have been tieebpncted as disconfirming preceding 


ones, 
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Given such preliminary coverage, there appears to be heightened 
sensitivity to cther UFO reports. Because many local news agencies 
regularly receive UFO reports--as indicated in the preceding chapter-- 


a "warehouse" of rerorts often has been available, waiting to be tapped. 


SSR SiR id tee 


The leads from five news stories printed during the August 1965 
; wave illustrated the role of the press in apparently seeking out UFO 
i reports and thereby possibly encouraging more reports: 


-Edmond got well into the saucer watching action over the 
weekend with several sightings of UFOs being reported here. 
(Edmond, Okla., Sun) 


_ Lyons and Rice County have not been left out of the invasion 
of Kansas by Unidentified Flying Objects, judging from the 
weird lights seen in the sky yesterday evening. (Lyons, Kan., 
Daily News) 


Not to be left out, Rock County residents reported UFOs 
over Laverne Friday night. mes Minn., Star-Herald) 


25 9 manks too ~ Longmont’ is not left out in the 
_,, cold in. the recent wave of ayn saucer’ reports which. have 
“gome ‘in’ from Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexito, Nebraska -and the © 

Denver. area. (Longmont , Colo.» Times) 
aussie with all the recent flying saucer activity, it isa bit 
“depressing to note that there have been ‘no sightings spec- 
tacular or otherwise in the Salinas Valley for some time. 
(Salinas Californian) ” 


UFO news judgment standards ‘duping UFO waves appear to drop 
and, partly for the sake of covering new developments, the press prints 
flying saucer accounts which in non-wave times have been ignored. Pe 

- Because of the number of reports recorded during a UFO wave, 
investigations have been incapable of reviewing all of them. Atten- 


tion has focused on the first or the major sightings. A ca a 


version of the end of a UFO wave would include these elements: there 


is published a report of the percentage of UFOs previously investigated 


and explained by the Air Foree; the current wave has produced no 


tangible evidence that “flying saucers" are real; there is an Air 
Foree explanation of the major current sighting(s); those who reported 
the UFOs reject the explanation; there is, for various reasons, inclu 
the factors mentioned in this paragraph, lessening of interest in UFOs 
on the part of virtually all concerned. 

This summary of what appears to have occurred during UFO wave 
seems contradictory to the Boulder Proj ect findings on "reasons for 4 
reporting a UFO." In Table 39, the least number of responses were 
made to the reason "because other people have seen UFOs." Yet, the 
reports. from "other people" do appear to support a UFO wave and en 
courage additional reports. And, as suggested in the precading chapt 


newsmen said one of the criteria for printing a UFO news item was th 


number of witnesses or ‘tha number of current UFO reports. 


The difference may be gigs in the opinion pelt the respo 


hypothetical situation. in which it was. net. state 


that other’ reports were occurring. ana in “the Boulder Project. i 
most of the cases were of single UFO reports not occurring during. 
UFO wave. Consequently , the category referring to other reports may 
have been somewhat irrelevant. | 

Earlier in this shacten’ a distinction was drawn between UFO 
reports from members of flying saucer clubs and reports from puzzled 
citizens. Perhaps a distinction should also be drawn between 


isolated UFO reports and those occurring during a wave. 


Summary he 


The occiipational backgrounds of UFO witnesses found in news” 


accounts did not vary markedly from the occupaticnal backgrounds of 
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witnesses found in Air Force files or from the occupational backgrounds 
of the population at large, except in predictable areas. For example, 
the Air Force accounts appeared to contain more UFO reports from mili- 
tary officers while the news accounts appeared to contain more UFO 
reports from policemen. 

One apparent distinction; however, was that the news accounts 
appeared to contain relatively fewer UFO reports, than the Air Force, 
from witnesses in the scientist-technician occupational category. One 
explanation for this tendency may be that individuals in such occupa- 
tions knew of channels other than the mass media through which to 


make their reports known to the Air Force. Also, the Air Force could 


grant the scientist-technicians a degree of anonymity not available 
‘from the press. 

While flying saucer cults may draw the occasional attention of 
the press, it appeared incorrect to suggest that the cults and con- 
tactees represented ‘the major, or even a major, part of the UFO phe- 
nomenon. For example, in his study, "Flying Saucers Are For People," 
H. Taylor Buckner described the typical flying saucer club member as 
old and lonely. Yet in the population at large, almost the oppesite 
seemed true. The Boulder public opinion poll found that belief in fly- 
ing saucers decreased as the age of respondents ee ie 

Reasons for not reporting UFOs appeared to be that (1) the wit- 
ness reasoned that the UFO was probably something normal seen in an un-— 
usual way and (2) the witness feared ridicule if he made public a 


report of his experience. Other factors preventing’ witnesses from 


making UFO reports included lack of knowledge as to whom to report and 


belief that nothing could or would be done about the report. 


Reascns for reporting UFOs were said to be (1) the desire to 
find out what the object was, and (2) the belief that strange 
should be reported. It was also suggested that the number of UFO 
reports would increase when barriers against reporting were lowered 


by sympathetic news coverage end public interest in the phencmenon. 
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CHAPTER V 
The AIR FORCE AND UFOS--HISTORY AND ZACKGROUND 
Introduction 


To fully analyze news coverage of an event or series of 


events, it often is necessary to review the roles played by major 


news sources in the events under study. Previous chapters have dis- 


cussed the background of and comments made by various UFO news sources 


and UFO witnesses. This and the next chapter will focus upon the 
major official news source, the United States Air Force, and its 


UFO Projects, including Projects Sign, Grudge and Blue Book. 


An effort will be made to avoid presenting mat 
a 


been discussed elsewhere. This chapter will be limited to a brief 
review of the Air Force involvement with UFOs as that involvement 
is related to understanding press coverage of the UTO phenomenon. 


To begin with, the official Air Force position on UFOs has 


been: 


. »..€1) no unidentified flying object reported, investi- 
gated, and evaluated by the Air Force has ever given any indi- 
cation of threat to our national security; (2) there has been 
no evidence submitted to or discovered by the Air Force that 
sightings categorized as UNIDENTIFIED represent technological 
developments or principles beyond the range of present-day 
scientific knowledge; and (3) there has been no evidence indi- 
cating that sightings categorized as UNIDENTIFIED are extra- 


terrestrial vehicles. 


The Air Force will continue to investigate all sightings 
of unusual aerial phenomena over the US which are reported to 
it. The services of qualified scientists and technicians 
will continue to be used to investigate and analyze these 
reports, and periodic reports and news releases will be made. 
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The Air Force takes no stand on whether or not extraterres- 
trial life could or does exist. Many scientists believe that 
it is entirely possible that the universe contains life on 
planets other than our own. No evidence yet exists that there 
is other life. The Air Force continues to extend an invitation 
to anyone who feels that he possesses evidence of extraterres- 
trial vehicles operating within the earth's space envelope to 
submit his evidence for analysis. 


These conclusions were presented in Project Blue Bcok 1968, 


a brief summary and discussion of the Air Force UFO investigations 
from 1947 through 1967. The conclusions, however, were not new; 

they could be found in reports dating from the late 1940s. They also 
could be found in Department of Defense press releases which peri- | 


odically report on Air Force UFO investigations. 


Some History 


On June 24, 1947, pilot Kenneth Arnold reforted that he saw 
a chain of. "saucer-like" objects flying between Mt. Rainier and Mt 
Adams in:the Cascade Mountains of Washington. While the "saucer". 
description had previously been applied to strange things seen in - 
the on the press popularized the "flying saucers" seen by Arnold 
and that label was applied to subsequent reports of. sightings. 
Army Air Force interest in ee objects in the sky pre- 
ceded the Arnold sighting, however. During World War II, both 
| Allied and German pilots reported seeing bright balls of light, some 
disc-shaped, that darted around their airplanes. Some Allied pilots 
dubbed the objects "foo fighters." While each side may have thought 
the "foo fighters’ were secret devices belonging to the enemy, a more. 
accepted explanation was that they aos a form of St. Elmo's en 


(The name of the patron saint of sailors. St. Elmo, was applied to 


the glow, or corona, which hovered over a ship's mast during a thunder- 


storm. The "fire" is a blue-white glow sometimes lasting several 
minutes and caused by the breakdown and discharge of an electrical 
field.) 

After the war, in 1946, the Army Air Force joined in the 
European investigation of "ghost rockets" reported over Sweden almost 
daily in July and August of that year. American military interest 
apparently was spurred by the theory that the objects may have been 
missiles test-fired from a Soviet rocket test area at Peenemunde in 


Russian-cccupied Germany. (It was in Peenemunde that Nazi scientists 


developed the V-2 rocket.) Russia, however, denied any link with 


the "ghest rockets" which supposedly were traced on radar and seen 
by credible witnesses. 

Reports on the objects were carried in the American press. 
The New York Times Index for 1946. listed about 16 stories on the ob- 
jects, including one on October 1 which said that about 80 per cent 
of the "ghost rockets" were natural celestial phenomena. 

‘Dr. Donald H. Menzel of the Harvard College Observatory has 
suggested that interest in the 1946 reports may have triggered an 
over-reaction by the Army Air Force when “saucers” were reported in 
June 1947. 

Capt. Edward J. Ruppelt, who directed the Air Force UFO in- 
quiry from March 1951 through September 1953, wrote, however, that 
the Air Foree did not react immediately to saucer” reports. In his 


book, The Report on Unidentified Flying Objects, he wrete: 


According to old hands at ATIC (the Air Technical Intelli- 
gence Center at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base), the first 
sighting that really made the Air Forcé take a deep interest in 


UFOs occurred on July 8 at Muroc Air Base (now Edwards AFB), the 
supersecret Air Force test center in the Mojave Desert of Cali- 
fornia. 5 
That day a test pilot on the flight strip, several other of- © 
ficers and airmen. and a crew of techniciens observed silver colored 
unidentified objects in the sky. 
The early UFO investigations were conducted by members of 
Army Air Force Intelligence. Ruppelt explained: 
At first there was no co-ordinated effort to collect data 
on the UFO reports. Leads would come from radio reports or news- 
er items (emphasis added). Military intelligence agencies 
outside of ATIC were hesitant to investigate on their own initia 
tive because. . .they lacked specific orders. When no orders 
were forthcoming , they took this to mean that the ee had 
no interest in the UF0s. 6 
There were few public statements made by the military about 
the new phenomenon. On July 8, 1947 a United Press wire service | 
story aaotes Gen. . (Hap) Arnold, chief of the Army Air Force 
during World War II, as- saying the discs ‘could be a development 
United States “scientists not yet perfected." Or, Gen. Arnold tho 
the objects might be foreign aircraft out of control or "just plain 
fighting planes." A month later, another UP story quoted Lt. Cale 
Donald L. Springer, intelligence officer of the Fourth Air Force, 
based near San Rafael, Calif: 

There is not sufficient evidence nor testimony available 
to conclude whether the reports of the so-called flying discs 
in the Tacoma (Wash.) area or any other area have any basis of” 
fact. In view of this, Fourth Air Force will pursue this partic 
lar investigation no further. 

Of Springer's statement and similar ones, Ruppelt wrote: 

The 'experts', in their stories of saucer lore, have said 
that these brush-offs of the UFO sightings were intentional 


smoke screens to cover the facts by adding confusion. This is 
not true; it was merely a lack of coordination. But had the 
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Air Foree tried to throw up a screen of confusion, they couldn't 
have done a better job. 7 


Efforts to end the “lack of coordination," of which Ruppelt 
wrote, began late in the summer of 1947, shortly before the United 
States Air Force was established as a separate branch of the Armed 
Forces. (On September 26, 1947, General Carl Spatz officially became 
the first Air Force Chief of Staff). 

In the chain of command, the Air Technical Intelligence Cen- 


ter (ATIC)--which investigated reports of flying saucers--was under 


the Air Materiel Command (AMC) at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 


Dayton, Ohio. 

The commander of the AMC was Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining. Ap- 
parently responding to a request for information, Twining wrote to 
the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces on September 23, 1947, 
explaining that the “so-called 'Flying Discs" had been discussed. . 

in a conference between personnel from the Ain: Institute of 
Technology, Intelligence T-2, Office, Chief of Engineering Divi- 


‘sion, and the Aircraft Power Plant and Be aera Laboratories | 
of Engineering Division T-3. 


A review of data uetisbis on the "flying discs," Twining 


wrote, had led to these opinions: . ’ 


"a. The phenomenon reported is something real and not vision- 
ary or fictitious. 


b. There are objects approximating the shape of a disc, or 
such appreciable size as to appear to be as large. as man-made 


aircraft. 


c. There is a possibility that some of the incidents may be 
caused by natural phenomena, such as meteors. 


d. The reported operating characteristics Such as extreme 
rates of climb. maneuverability (particularly in roll), and ac- ; 
tion which must be considered evasive when sighted or contacted 
by friendly aricraft and radar, lend belief to the possibility 
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that some of the objects are controlled either manually, automa- 
tically or remotely. 


e. The apparent common description of the objects is as fol- 

lows: 

(1) Metallic or light reflecting surface. 

(2) Absence of trail, except in a few instances when the 
object apparently was operating under high performance 
conditions. 

(3) -Cineuleror elliptical in shape; flat on bottom and domed 
on top. 

{4) Several reports of well kept formation flights varying 
from three to nine objects. 

(5) Normally no associated sound, except in three instances 
a substantial rumbling roar was noted. 

(6) Level flight speeds normally above 300 knots are estimated. 


These and other factors, including the possibility that "some: 
foreign nation has a form of propulsion possibly nuclear," led Twining 
to recommend that: 

Headquarters, Army Air Forces issue a directive assigning a 
priority, security classification and Code Name for a detailed 
study of this matter to include the preparation GE .complete sets 
of all available and pertinent data... 

Awaiting such a specific directive AMC will continue the - 
investigation within its current resources in order to more clos: 
ly define the nature oF. the phenanenct; + -«8 

Three months later, on December 22, 1947, the director of in- 
telligence for the Air Force concurred with the AMC recommendations 
On December 30, 1947, Major General L.C. Craigie, director of Air 
Force Research and Development, wrote to the commanding general of 
the AMC, stating that a project to investigate the discs should be 
established. 

Craigie’s letter, written "BY COMMAND OF THE CHIEF OF ST. 
stated: 

It is Air Force policy not to ignore reports of sightings 

and phenamena in the atmosphere but to recognize that part of 


its mission is to collect, collate, evaluate and act on informa 
tion of this nature. 


In implementing this policy, it is desired that the Air Ma- 
teriel Command set up a project whose purpose is to collect, col- 
late, evaluate and distribute to interested government agencies 
and contractors all information concerning sightings and phenome- 
non in the atmosphere which can be construed to be of concern to 
the national security. 

It is suggested that the activities of the project include 
the preparation and distribution of an initial report. . .and 
that subsequent repcrts be issued on a quarterly basis. Surple 
mentary reports should be issued at more frequent intervals should 


the need for same be indicated. The Project is assigned priority 
2A, with a security classification of 'restricted' and Code Name 


of 'SIGN'. . .10 
Project Sign--which commonly was called “Project Saucer"-- 
was the code name used for the Air Force UFO inquiry fram its incep- 
tion, January 22, 1948, to February 11,1949: the name then was changed 
to Project Grudge, reportedly because the classified name of Sign had 
been comprumised. Grudge was the project name from February 11, 1949 
until Merch 1952, when the name was changed to the one still in use, 
Project Blue Fook: ‘Ruppelt, who was” 5 directing the UFO. Eas at the 
time, ° explained. the second oranges j 
By March 1952:, Project Grudge was no levees just. a project 
within a group; we had become a separate organization, with the 
formal title of the Aerial Phenomena Group. Soon after this 
step-up in the chain of cosmand the project code:name was changed 
to Blue Book. The word "Grudge" was no longer’applicable. 11 


Table 40 shows the names and ranks of men who have directed 


the Air Force UFO inquiry. 


TABLE 40 
DIRECTORS OF AIR FORCE UFO INQUIRY 


Rank and Name Dates of Assignment 

Capt. Robert R. Sneider ...... - October 1948-March 1951 
Capt. Edward J. Ruppelt ...... . . March 1951- September 1953 
Lt. Robert M. Olsson ...... . . September 1953-March 1954 
Capt. Charles A. Hardin. ..... . March 1954-April 1956 
Capt. George T. Gregory... .. . . April 1956-October 1958 
Maj. Robert J. Friend... . » Cctober 1958-August 1963 


Maj. Lt. Col. Hector Ouintsnt ila. . August 1963- 
i 


The nature of the UFO inquiry in the late 1940s and early 
1950s was reflected in the periodic reports issued as suggested in 
General Craigie's letter of December 30, 1947. The first report is-. 
sued under Project Sign was Technical Report No. F-TR-2274-IA, UNIDEN. 
TIFIED AERIAL OBJECTS PROJECT "SIGN." The ATIC report was released 
to military and governmental agencies in February 1949, but because | 
of Project Sign's classified status, the report was kept under a 
secret classification until October 1961. (Under Department of De- 
fense Aresseivee: such data were declassified after 12 years). 

Conclusions and recommendations in the Project Sign report 
included: 

CONCLUSIONS 


No definite and conclusive evidence is yet available that 
would prove or disprove the existence of these unidentified ob- 
jects as real aircraft of unknown and unconventional configura- 
tion. -It-is unlikely . that positive proof of their existence=: 
Will be obtained without examination of the remains of crashed 
objects. Proof of non-existence is equally. impossible to obtain: 
unless a reasonable and Cava re pele is determined fo 
each incident. 


Pion anscions of some of the incidents revealed the exi 
tence of simple and easily understandable causes, so that there 
is the possibility that enough incidents can be solved to elimi 
nate or greatly reduce the mystery associated with these occur 
rences. 


Evaluation of reports of unidentified objects is a necessary, 
activity of military intelligence agencies. Such sightings are 
inevitable, and under wartime conditions rapid and convincing 
solutions of such occurrences are necessary to maintain morale 
of military and civilian personnel. In this respect it is con- 
sidered that the establishment of procedures and training of — 
personnel is in itself worth the effort expanded on this project. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


« 


Further activity on this project should be carried on at th 
minimum level necessary to record, summarize, and evaluate the. 


data received on future reports and to complete the specialized 
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investigations now in progress. When and if a sufficient number 
of incidents are solved to indicate that these sightings do not 
represent a threat to the security of the nation, the assignment 
of a special project status to the activity could be terminated. 
Future investigations of reports would then be handled on a rou- 
tine basis like any other intelligence work. 


The "Sign" Report was based upon investigation of 172 UFO 


reports; the report on Project Grudge, completed in August 1949, 


covered 244 reports, the 172 of Sign and 72 additional ones. The 


Grudge conelusions were more specific: 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. Evaluation of reports of UFOs to date demonstrate that 
these flying objects constitute no direct threat to the national 
Securaty of the United States. 


2% Reports of UFOs are the result of: 
Misinterpretation of various conventional objects 


b. a mild form of mass hysteria or "war nerves” 
individuals who fabricate such reports to perpetuate a hoax 
or seek publicity, i.e. deliberate falsifications 


as Peyiops ielogiee persons . 


3.. Planned release of unusual aerial objects coupled with 


the release of related ‘psychological propaganda could cause mass 
hysteria. . .employment of these methods by or against an enemy 


would yeas similar results. 


RECOMMENDATIONS - 


bag wit. is. - -(also) recommended that Conclusions land 2 


of this report with sufficient supporting data, be declassified 
and made public in the form of an official press release. This 
action would aid in disspelling public apprehension, often direct- 


ly attributable to the sensationalistic reporting of many of 
these incidents by the press and radio. (Emphasis added) 
The recommendations of Projects Sign and Grudge apparently — 


led toa press release issued by the Department of Defense Office 


of Public Information on December 27, 1949. At that time, True 


magazine, in its January 1950 issue, had published an article by 


Donald E. Keyhoe, "The Flying Saucers Are Real.” One conclusion of 


the article was that: 


Se ear oan 


For the past 175 years, the planet Earth has been under syste- | 
matic close-range examination by living, intelligent observers 
from another planet (who come in flying saucers). 


Perhaps the Kevhce article spurred Department of Defense 
compliance with the Grudge recommendation for ‘an official press re- 


lease" to disspell “public apprehension. ' 


The headline of the December 27 release was: AIR FORCE DISCON- 
TINUES FLYING SAUCER PROJECT. The entire text of the release, No. 
629-49, with emphasis added: 


The Air Force has discontinued its special project investiga- 
ting and evaluating reported "flying saucers" on the basis that 
there is no evidence the reports are not the results of natural | 
phenomena. Discontinuance of the project, which was carried out 
by the Air Force, was concurred in (by) the Departments of the 


Army and the Navy. 


The Air Force said that all evidence and analyses indicate 
that the reports of unidentified flying objects are the result 
Or: 

(1) Misinterpretation of various conventional objects. 

(2) A mild form of mass hysteria. 

(3) Or hoaxes. 


The project was established two years ago at Wright-Patterso 
Air Foree Base, Dayton, Ohio, Headquarters of the Air Force's 
Air Materiel Command. Since January 1948 some 375 incidents hav 
been reported and investigated. ‘'Assisting special investigators 
were scientific consultants from universities and from other 
govermmental agencies. 


The Air Force said that continuance of the project is unwar- 
ranted since additional incidents now are simply confirming 
findings already reached. 


The release was quoted extensively in an Associated Press 
story from Washington, D.C. on December 28. 1949. The first two 
paragraphs of that story: , ‘ 

Washington (AP)--The Air Force said Tuesday night that two 


years of investigation have convinced it that flying saucers are 
just jokes, mass hysteria or misunderstandings of natural phenomena. 


It ended a special project to investigate reports about alleged 
sightings of saucers. The project was set up in January 1948. 


An editorial in The Chicago Daily News of January 3, 1950 


drew a link between the Keyhoe article and the Air Force announcement. 
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The editorial, "Fly Away, Saucers" began: 


Despite the stateménts of an "expert'? (Keyhoe) the Air Force's 
investigation has convinced them that the!'fFlying saucers', which 
seemed to populate the heavens for a while, are a delusion. 


They are, concludes the Air Forces after investigating 375 
reports, either deliberate hoaxes, hallucinations, or birds, 
stars and weather balloons. This is easier to believe than that 
they are space vehicles from another planet, that decided not 


to land. 


The "expert" who thinks otherwise--in a pulp magazine--has 
the imposing title of ‘former information chief for the aeronau- 
tics branch of the U.S. Commerce Department’. In governmental 
parlance, that usually means head press agent. 5 
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The December 27 Department of Defense press release did not 
make it clear that the Air Force had not discontinued investigation 


of UFOs. The Air Force had, as the release stated, discontinued the 


special project--as recammended in the Project Sign report. UFO 
investigations continued by the ATIC. 
- The distinction was clarified in a Department of Defense 


Release of April 3, 1952. This release, too, may have been prompted 


in part by a magazine article. For Life magazine's April 7, 1952 


AS SA Ti Ug ao cena a 


issue--on the stands around April 1l--carried a lengthy article which 


asked ‘Have We Visitors From Space?" The article, written by H.B. 


dendidomizantSeSiepct 


Darrach Jr. and Robert Ginna, recounted several sightings of UFOs and 


told of Air Force interest in the phenomenon. 


The April 3 Department of Defense release was headed “IN 
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ANSWER TO INQUIRIES:" and said: 


SU MURESEA ak 


The Air Force has not discontinued the study of unidentified 
flying objects (popularly known as 'flying saucers'). It is true 
that this study has changed from a special project to a general 
function. This means that the Air Force placed the evaluation 
of these sightings in normal staff channels. 

Every attempt is made to investigate sightings rerorted to 
the Air Force. In most cases these sightings proved to be weather 
balloons and netural phenomena. There remain. however, a number ~ 
of reported sightings that cannot be thus explained, and as long 
as this is true, the Air Force will continue to study the prob- 
lem. « . 


The public should not interpret these continued efforts to 
mean that new evaluations have been made or that new conclusions 
have been reached. This is not the case. Detailed reports and | 
particularly photographs from people who have sighted unusual 
aerial manifestations will be welcome. Reports may be submitted. 
to the nearest USAF installation and to be of value should contain 
as mich detail as possible. 

The statements that most UFOs were "weather balloons and 

natural phenomena" and that the Air Force would continue its investi- 
gation "as long as" there were unexplained sightings previded a con 


cise summary of the Air Force UFO Program. 


The Nature of the Air Force UFO Inquiry 


The formal Air Force UFO inquiry always has been conducted 
from Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton, Ohio. At Wright- 
pattendon, UFO.-investigators have available to them the’ scientific 
personnel and technical equipment which support the work of the ATIC: 
(Air Technical Intelligence Center), in recent years renamed as the. 
FID (Foreign Technology Division). 

Continuity for the UFO investigation also has been provided. 
by record keeping procedures established in the early 1950s by Air 
Force investigators and civilian consultants to the UFO projects. 


The categories for classifying UFO reports have remained relatively 
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fixed since then. 


Identified, or explained, reports were those "for which suf- 


ficient specific information has been accumulated and evaluated to 
13 


permit a positive identification or explanation of the object.” 
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Identified reports were those categorized 4s airplanes, bailcon 


ce 
astronomical bodies, satellites or "other." 


The "other’’ category included UFOs explained as missiles, 


reflections, mirages, birds, kites, hoaxes, flares, etc. 


A UFO report could also be classified as insufficient data 


or unidentified. 


Reports categorized as insufficient data are those for which 
one or more elements of information, essential for evaluation, 
are missing. Some examples are the omission of the duration of 
the sighting, date, time, location, position in the sky; weather 
conditions and the manner of appearance or disappearance. If. 
there is an indication the sighting may be of.:security, scientific, 
technical, or public interest value, the Project Blue Book Office 
conducts an additional investigation and every. attempt. -ls_ made 
to obtain the information necessary for. identification. However, 
in some instances , essential information is requested from the 
observer and is never received; therefore, no further action can 


be taken. eee 
ohne eR sighting is considered unidentified when a report ap- 


parently contains all pertinent data necessary to suggest 4 valid 


hypothesis. concerning the cause or explanation of the report, . 
but the description of the object or its motion cannot be corre- 


lated with any known object or phenomenon. 14 


While the center for the UFO inquiry and the rules for classi- 


fying reports of UFOs have changed little or not at all during most 
of the Air Force-UFO history. there have been changes in other pro- 
cedures and policies. 


The nature of some changes has been reflected in Air Force 


Regulations pertaining to UFOs. Air Force Regulations, sent from 


headquarters in Ylashington to all Air Force bases, spell out the pro- | 


cedures to follow in all Air Force business. The basic regulations 
dealing with UFOs have been AFR 200-2. first issued as Air Force Let- 
ter (AFL) 200-5 in April 1952, and AFR 80-17, issued in September 
1966, 

Tn an Air Force document, Status Report No. 7. Project Blue 


Book, 31 May 1952, Ruppelt said the issuance of the UFO regulations 


was 4 major improvement in the UFO inquiry. In essence, what the 
regulations did was to change the gathering of UFO data from strictly 
an intelligence function, directed from Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, to an Air Force-wide concern. 

Several editions oF AFR 200-2 have been distributed by the. 
Department of the Air Bones in Washington to all Air Force bases. 
The UFO regulations include the AFL of April 1952 and AFRs of August 
1953, August 1954, February 1958, Septenber 1959, July 1962, and ) 
September 1966. eee oe a 

Changes made by es Air Force in emphasis and conduct of th 
UFO i eo were evident in ‘ review of three of the ndghimeione- 
AER 200- 2 issued August 12, 1954 ; AFR 200-2 issued September 14, 1959. 
and AFR 80-17 issued September 19, 1966. 


These three regulations were selected for review because they: 


met the criteria of (1) availability and (2) issuance at time inter- 
vals sufficient to indicate major changes in the inquiry--if any 
occurred. 
The August 1954 regulation stated: 
Air Force interest in unidentified flying objects is twofold: 
First as a possible threat to the security of the United States 


and its forces, and secondly, to determine technical aspects 
involved. 


SHIM sineaddone 


a. . .To date, the flying objects reported have imposed no 
threat to the security of the United States. . .However, the pos- 
sibility that now air vehicles, hostile airecraft' or missiles 
may first be regarded as flying objects by the initial observer 
is real. This requires that sightings be reported rapidly and 
as completely as information permits. 


b. . .Analysis thus far has failed to provide a satisfactory 
explanation for a number of sightings reported. . .(and) the Air 
Force must be informed on experimentation and development of new 
air vehicles. 


The regulation said responsibility for reporting sightings 
of UFOs rested with commanders of Air Force activities, responsibili- 
ty for investigation rested with the Air Defense Command and responsi- 
bility for analysis rested with the ATIC. 

.The regulation noted that the Air Defense command had, "in 


the 4602d Air Intelligence Service Squadron (AISS), the capability 


to investigate these (UFO) reports.” All Air Force activities were 


advised. to establish Liaison, with the nearest element of the AISS, 
“The role of the 46024 in the UFO inquiry was introduced with 
this regulation and apparently resulted from the work of capt. Rup- 
pelt as director of Project Blue Book. ‘The 4602d was a new unit with- 
in the Air Defense Command, and Ruppelt saw the unit as an answer to 
manpower problems he had in investigating UFOs’ 
. . when I'd asked for more people, all I got was a polite | 
'So Sorry.' So, I did the next best thing and tried to find 
some organization already in being which could and would help us. 
He found the 4602d whose primary function was to interrogate 
captured enemy airmen during wartime. | 
. .in peacetime all that they can do is participate in sim- 
lated problems. Investigating UFO reports would supplement these 
problems and add a factor of realism that would be invaluable in 
their training. The 4602d had field teams spread out all over 


the United States and these teams could travel anvwhere. . .on 
a minute's notice. 15 
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The role of the AISS in the UFO inquiry was short-lived, how- =: 
ever, The unit was phased out in 1956, and responsibility for inves- 


tigating reports of UFOs reverted to Project Blue Book and individual 


Air 2ases. 

Most of the 34-page 1954 regulation is devoted to routine 
information on procedures ‘to follow in a UFO investigation--such as 
checking with aircraft control and warning units, the weather bureau - 
or local astronomers--and factors to include in a UFO report--time 
and date of sighting, observers, etc. . 

Only one paragraph, the last one, dealt with release of in- 
formation to the mass media and the public. This is the paragraph, 
with emphasis added: 

Release of Facts. Headquarters USAF will release summaries 


of evaluated data which will inform the public on this subject. « 
. -In response to local inquiries, it-is sible to inform news’ 
. media representatives on UFOB's when the object is positively 
. identified as a familiar object. -. except that the ollowing _ 
type of data warrants protection and should not be revealed: 
‘Names. of principles, intercept and investigation procedures, . 
and classified radar data. For those objects which are not ex- 


lainable, only the fact that ATIC will analyze the data 1s wo 
of release, due to the many unknowns involved. 


So, newsmen asking local Air Bases for information about UFO 
reports would receive details on the sightings only if the objects 
had been "positively identified." Otherwise, the only available 
information would be that the ATIC would analyse the data. This 
facet of Air Force-UFO procedures has remained virtually unchanged 
throughout the UFO inquiry. 

In fact, the regulation issued in September 1959 was more 
specific about information which could be released only by the ATIC 


or the Office of Information Services and not at the local level. 


‘While the 1954 regulation included one paragraph on release of infor- 


: mation, the 1959 regulation contained a five-paragraph section on 


"Public Relations. Information, Contacts and Releases. 
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The orders for release of information included: 


. . «A411 information or releases concerning UFO's, regardless 
of origin or nature, will be released to the public or uncfficial 
persons or organizations by the Office of Information Services, 


Office of the Secretary of the Air Force. 
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Exceptions. In response to local inquiries resulting from 
any UFO reported in the vicinity of an Air Force Base, information 
regarding a sighting may be released to the press or the general 
public by the cammander. . .concerned only if it has been posi- 
tively identified as a familiar or known object. (Emphasis 
theirs). . .If the sighting is unexplainable or difficult to iden- 
tify, because of insufficient information or inconsistencies, 
the only statement to be released is the fact that the sighting 
is being investigated and information regarding it will be re- 
leased at a later date. If investigative action has been cam- 
pleted, the fact that the results of the investigation willbe 
submitted to the ATIC for review and analysis may be released. . 


Another paragraph ‘stated that’ "every effort will Demede:: 
to disassociate the Air Fores from unofficial information released 
by "newsmen » writers, publishers, or private indiviauaie?' | 


The final Parser ae of the section: 


Contacts. Private individuals or organizations requesting 
Air Force interviews, briefing, lectures, or private discussions 
on UFO's will be referred to the Office of Information Services, 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force. Air Force personnel, 
other than those of the Office of Information Services, will not 
contact private individuals on UFO cases nor will they discuss 
their operations and functions with unauthorized persons. unless 


so directed. . 
In addition to the increased emphasis given public relations, 
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another difference in the 1959 Regulation was that it said the Air 
Force interest in UFOs was three-fold, not two-fold as in 1954. 
The 1954 objectives of air defense and gathering technical 


and scientific data were restated. The third objective was the 


"reduction of percentage of UFO 'Unidentifieds'. The order read: 


Air Force activities must reduce the percentage of unidenti- 
fieds to the minimum. Analysis thus far has provided explanation 
for all but a few of the sightings reported. These unexplained 
sightings are carried statistically as unidentifieds. If more 
inmediate, detailed objective data on the unkncwms had been avail-: 
able, probably these too could nave been explained. However. 
(due tc human factors in the reports). . .it is improbable that 
all of the unidentifieds can be eliminated. 


The. order that "the percentage of unidentifieds ' be reduced 
to a minimm was listed in the August 1953 AFR 200-2, but not in the — 
1954 regulation, although it may be implied in the objectives of se- 
curing the nation's air defense and conducting technical analyses. _ 

Responsibility for investigating UFOs--given to the Air De- 
fense Command and the 4602d AISS in 1954--was placed with Air Base 
commanders in the 1959 Regulation: 

The commander of the Air Force base nearest the location of... 
the reported UFO sighting will conduct all investigative action 
necessary to submit a complete initial report of a UFO sighting 
Every effort will be made. to resolve the. ‘sighting in the. initial 
investigation. 

As in1954, the 1959 regulation included procedures and g 

lines to follow in preparing a report of a UFO sighting. In 1959 
however, there appeared to be added concern with public relations 

All Air Foree activities will conduct UFO investigations to 
the extent necessary for their required reporting action. . .- 
However, investigations should not be carried beyond this point 
unless. .the preparing officer believes the magnitude (intel 
ligence significance or public relations) of the case warrants 
full scale investigation. . 

The more detailed instructions, the emphasis on public rela 
tions and the release of information, and concern with what not to 


report under the UFO regulation (flying objects known to be aircraft) 


made the 1959 regulation twice as long as its 1954 predecessor. 
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The 1966 Regulation was five pages long, compared to the three- 


and-a-half of 1954 and the seven of 1959. The change in numbers of 


the Regulation from 200-2 to 80-17 meant that in previous years the 


UFO regulation was published under the heading of "INTELLIGENCE". 


but in 1966 it was published under the heading of “Pesearch and De- 


velopment." The name change “came about because the ATIC (Air Tech- 


nical Intelligence Center) had been changed to the FID (Foreign Tech- 


nology Division). 
In 1966, the objectives of the UFO inquiry were again pre- 


sented as two-fold, with the third objective of identification pre- 
sented as necessary to fulfill the first two objectives: 


Air Force interest in UFOs is two-fold: to determine if the 
UFO is a possible threat to the United States and to use the 
scientific data gained from the study of UFO reports. To attain 
these objectives, it is necessary to explain or identify the 
stimilus which cause the observer to report his observation as 


an unidentified flying object. . 
Drawing distinction between a two-fold or three-fold Air Force 


objective may be splitting hairs. easier: in another bes the mee 


negation, did advance a major change in the conduct of the UFO in- 


quiry with regard to responsibilities for investigations. The regula- . 


tion ordered: 


Each commander of an Air Force base will provide a UFO inves- 
tigative capacity. . .(and) If possible; an individual selected 
as a UFO investigator should have a scientific or technical back- - 


ground and experience as an ‘investigator. 


The order meant that instead of just investigating UF) reports 
when they were forwarded to an Air Force base, each base commander 
would have to appoint a UFO officer, an individual with the fixed 


responsibility of handling UFO investigations or inquiries if and 


when there was a report of a UFO sighitng or there was an inquiry 
related to the phenomenon. Since the regulation did not provide ad~ 
ditional manpower or funds for the UFO investigative capacity,” the 
UFO officer had to come from the base personnel and work with funds 
already provided for related missions. . 
Project Blue Book at Dayton, Ohio, still played the major 
role in investigations, however. The regulation noted: 
FTD at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, independently 
or with the help of pertinent Air Force activities, may conduct 
any other investigation to conclude its analysis or findings 
in duty 175: 1966 dnterviews. the Ginectar cr’ Protect Blue 
Book, Lt. Col. Hector Quintanilla said that having specified men res 
sponsible for handling UFO reports might improve investigatory pro-: 
cedures. The UFO officers, he said, include enlisted men, non-com 
missioned officers and those holding commissions , as well. "Becar 
some bases are much smaller than others,” he said, "a staff serg 
might have the same job (of investigating UFOs) as a major at anot 
base." | . - | 
Commenting about the UFO officers in general, Quintant1 ia" 
said: ie 
. Morale varies depending upon the stpiericns. Some take th 
job seriously and do a good job. Most don't like it because it. 
means extra work for them (in addition to their fulltime duty” 
assignments). . -We usually try to draw officers with physical 
science degrees or experience in navigation. 
The regulaticn provided the general directicns for preparing 
and submitting reports of UFO sightings. There was, however, the 


added injunction: "Do NOT solicit reports." That is, the UFO of- 


ficers were to deal only with reports received by the air base and 
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not_seek out other reports or investigate those reported in the news 


media. 


As noted previously. Capt. Edward Ruppelt said the early UFO 
inauiry found leads about UFO reports in the news media. However, 
the practice of not soliciting, or hunting for UFO reports apparently 
was in effect before the "Do NOT solicit” order was formalized in 


Regulation 30-17. 


Quintanilla explained: 


My god, if I were to follow up all the pictures in magazines 
that's all I'd be doing. People don't realize how much it costs. 
If you were to follow all this I'd need a staff of 50 people to 
track all this down. (The staff in Blue Book headwuarters.,..ex- 
cluding secretaries, comprises Quintanilla, a lieutenant and a 
non-commissioned officer) 


If I'm investigating a sighting, I might ask the police or 
newspaper if other sightings had been reported. . .but I'd never 
go door to door asking if others (in the area) saw the object. 


That's more dangerous than peddling. 
For those reports which’ were investigated, Regulation 80- 17 


said the FID (Foreign Technology Division) would: 


Analyze and evaluate all information and evidence reported 
to bases on those UFOs which are not identified at the base level. 
(And) Use other Government agencies, private industrial. companies 
and. contractor personnel to assist in analyzing and evaluating 


UFO reports, as necessary. 


Scientific Resources and Special Revorts 


A July 21, 1960 Department of Defense News Release, No. 812-60, 


pictured the resources available to UFO investigators in ancther way: 


From time to time the Air Force has been asked the cost of 
conducting the UFO program. It is impossible to estimate the 
exact amount of funds expended by the Air Force’ in investigating 
reported sightings of unidentified flying objects because in ad- 
dition to the entire facilities of the Aerospace Technical In- 
telligence Center, the entire facilities of the nation's scien- 
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tific and technical community are at the disposal of the evalua 
tors, and the degree of use varies with each case. Also, inves 
tigation in the field can involve individual Air Force base per 
sonnel and special investigative units and again, in these instan 

ces the amount of time expended and the number of personnel as- 
signed to a specific sighting will vary with each case. 

£ that 1960 description of the UFO inquiry gave one the im 

pression that the "nation's scientific and technical community" was 
at the beck and call of UFO investigators--waiting to turn its att 
tion to oe UFO problem at a moment's notice—-the apr See e8 was 


wrong. 


While the technical facilities at Wright-Patterson Air Fore 


Base were recognized as excellent, Quintanilla acknowledged that l 

evidence ee5k its tum. As an Semele: he said, if photo analysis 

were working on material from Viet Nam, well, that would have priocrit 
over photos of UFOs. Further, while lie detectors and facilities: 

peyenolesicay énalyses were avaciapie at Wright-Patterson and Ain 
Force hospitals, Quintanilla never requested a UFO observer to SI 
to such tests. He implied that the United States Air Force en 
not want to be in the position of providing evidence that a.U.S. okt 
zen is untrustworthy . In fact, Quintanilla ened. one of the funet 
the press had served was to apply pressure to UFO observers and to 
expose hoaxes. . 
As for costs of the UFO inquiry, Quintanilla estimated it 

cost "$72,000 to $85,000 a year just to run this small office" at. 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Travel and other Blue Book expenses: 
would be additional. Since UFO investigation is not budgeted as a 
distinct item at other Air Bases, it was, as the July 1960 Departmen 


of Defense press release suggested, difficult to estimate the cost 
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of the UFO inquiry to American taxpayers. 

The Air Force had, of course, contracted with the University 
of Colorado to conduct what turned out to be a two-year study of the 
UrO problem; and the cost to the Department of Defense was approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

On an individual basis, Dr. J. Allen Hynek, now director 
of the Lindheimer Astronomical Research Center and head of the Astrono- 
my Department at Northwestern University, signed his first contract 
as a consultant to the Air Force UFO inquiry in 1948, when he was an 
assistant professor at Ohio State University. 

At the start, Hynek was a consultant only on astronamical 
phenomena, but he later became THE scientific consultant to the UFO 
inquiry. He did not serve as consultant in any form in a period 
from 1950 to 1951 when, he said, "it was hush-hush" and the Air Force 
seemed to have decided there was nothing to the phenomenon. ayes | 
returned as consultant after there were reports of UFOs over Washing- 
ton, D.Cs5 in 1952. A contract signed in 1968 set his fees at $10 
an hour fora maximm of 500 hours during the year. 

As a scientific consultant, Hynek occasionally investigates 
UFO reports in the field and periodically--about once a month--visits 
Project Blue Book to review UFO reports and comment upon their expla- 


nations. In separate interviews both Hynek and Lt. Col. Quintanilla 


acknowledged they differed at times as to the adequacy cf Air Force 


explanations of specific UFO reports. When differences occurred, 


Quintanilla would make the final decision as to whether or not an 


explanation that the UFO wes an airplane, satellite or weather bal- 
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loon was satisfactory. Generally, Quintanilla said, he would find 
the explanations to be adequate. 

Other scientists, who had served the Air Force in related 
capacities, participated with Hynek in analyzing UFO reports that leq: 
to the conclusions advanced by Projects Sign and Grudge. These seien: 
tists, whose work was conducted in the late 1940s, included Dr. Geor 
E. Valley Jr., a nuclear physicist at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Dr. James E. Lipp, an aeronautical engineer and division 
head for the RAND Corporation, and Dr. Irving Langmir, 1932 Nobel 
Prize Winner for work in surface ehenistey and a physical chemist f 


the General Electric Campany. 


Other scientists and private corporations have played até 
roles in the UFO inquiry. Three of their reports will be reviewed. 
- below because (1) the. reports are relevant to a discussion of wheth 
‘there has .been a "UFO coverup" by the Air Force, and/or (2) the 
reports helped shepe the nature of the Air Force UFO inquiry. 

The three reports.are (1) Special Report No. 14, (2) the- 
January 1953 report of the Scientific Advisory Panel on Unidentifie 
Flying Objects, and (3) ‘the March 1966 Special Report of the USAF 
Scientific Advisory Board Ad Hoc Committee to Review Project Blue 
Book. | | 

Report No. 14 was the first of the three to be started and 
while not the first to be completed--the first to be publicly re- 
leased (in May 1955). Report No. 14, or as it is also called "Projec 
14," apparently was so named because it followed the 12 Project Blue. 


Book Status Reports issued when Ruppelt directed the UFO inquiry. 


Those reports, generally, were monthly summaries of Blue Book activi- 


ties, not of the scope of Report No. 14. That Report No. 14 was not 


o2iled "Report No. 13" apparently was evidence of a military form of 


triskaidekaphobia. 


The first Air Force reference to the report was printed in 


Status Report No. 6, April 30, 1952: 


The contractual agreements with (censored) for furnishing 
aid in conducting this project have been finalized. 


The name of the midwestern, private research corporation which 
conducted Project 14 has been kept secret at the request of the com- 
pany, apparently because it feared the link with flying saucers might 
harm its "image." Its report was based on analyses of approximately 
4,000 reports of UFOs recorded by the Air Force from June 1947 through 
1952. a 

Characteristics of the UFO reports were presented in 240 tables 
which covered such areas as "Evaluation (explanation) of All Sightings 
by Years," evaluation of sightings by months, by reliability of ob- 
sbrens: by number of objects reported, by duration of sighting, by 
shape, color or speed of object, by geographic region of sighting or 
by the Seratapio necure of the sas in which a UFO was reported. 


Statistical tests (Chi Square) were applied to the data to determine 


whether there were significant differences between characteristics 


of Unknown UFOs and those identified. The tests were inconclusive. 
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As stated in Report No. 14, p. 70: 


The results of these (Chi square) tests are inconclusive 
since they neither confirm nor deny that the UNKNOWNS are pri- 
marily unidentified KNOWNS, although they do indicate that rela- 
tively few of the UNKNOWNS are actually astronomical phenomena. 
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The summary of the 316-page report offered these conslusions: 


All available data were included in this study. . .On the basis 
of this study it is believed that all the unidentified aerial ob- 
jects could have been explained if more complete observational 
data had been available. 


Therefore, on the basis of this evaluation of the information, = 
it is considered to be highly improbable that reports of unidenti- 
fied aerial objects exemined in this study represent observations = 
of technological developments outside of the range of present- 
day scientific knowledge. It is emphasized that there has been 
a complete lack of any valid evidence of physical matter in any 
case of a reported unidentified aerial object. 


The unnamed research corporation said its conclusions were 
based on "A critical examination of the distributions of important 
characteristics of sightings," "an intensive study of the sightings 
evaluated as UNKNOWN," and "An intensive study aimed at finding a 
verified example of a ‘flying saucer' or at deriving a verified mode 

16. (Ct« 
or models of 'flying saucers'." 

_. In addition to reinforcing the conclusions reached by the 
Projects Sign and Grudge studies, the Project 14 research also led 
to revisions in the Air Force UFO inquiry. The project helped devis 
questionnaires for observers of UFOs and, apparently, played a role 
in the revision of AFR 200-2 in August 1954 (From page viii of the 
report): 

As the study of current cases progressed, it became increas 
ingly obvious that if reporting and investigating procedures 
could be further improved, the percentages of those cases which 
contained insufficient information and those remaining unexplain 
would be greatly reduced. The key to a higher percentage of 
solutions appeared to be in rapid "on the spot’ investigations 
by trained personnel. On the basis of this, a revised program. 
was established by AF Reg. 200-2. . .12 August 1954, 

‘This new program. . .provided primarily that the 4602d Air - 
Intelligence Service Squadron (Air Defense Command) would carry: 


out all field investigations. . .After treatment by the 4602d 
Aiss, all information is supplied to the Air Technical Intelli- 


gence Center for final evaluation. This cooperative program 
has resulted, since 1 January 1955, in reducing the insufficient 
information cases to 7% and the unknown cases to 3% of the to- 


tals. 
Questions about the validity of Project 14 findings have fo- 


cused upon the statistical procedures used by the research organiza- 


“ 


tion. Dr. David Saunders, a University of Coloracc psycholicgist and 
computer expert for the Boulder UFO Project, wrote of Project 14: 


. . .This $100,000, taxpayer-financed report. . .purports to 
be a sophisticated statistical treatment of all the data in the 
files up through late 1952, a period when the Air Force was still 
getting much interesting input. The report contains more than 
200 tables filled with mmbers. It also makes use of an elemen- 
tary statistic known as chi-square to lend credence to its pri- 
mary argument (that flying saucers did not exist). I was impressed 
by the fact that not even the formula used for calculating chi- 
square was correct. And with remarkable regularity, whoever did 
these statistics combined the categories so as to minimize his 
chances of finding anything significant. . .It was even more of 
a disappointment to learn that all of the IBM cards coded for this 
special study. . .had been thrown away. The card deck could at 
least have provided a check list of early sightings. 17 | 


- One.characteristic of UFO reports that was not included in 
any of the Project 14 analyses was that of "maneuverability ," the 
aerial maneuvers the reported UFOs performed. 

The Project 14 researchers explained: 

. . .at the time that the maneuver factor was determined to 
be critical, it was physically impracticable to make the required 
definitions and re-evaluate the original data. Therefore, no 
code for maneuver has been included in the CODES (the coding 


system used for reports), CARD BIBLE (the work sheet), or IBM 
cards. 18 


Hence, the motion of an aerial object--that factor which may 
have set the object apart from aircraft. balloons or astronomical 
phenomena and made it unknown in the eyes of the observer--was not 


one of the characteristics included in Project 14's "critical" and 


"intensive" analyses. 
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The omission of the maneuverability factor was mentioned in- 
the conclusions of Report No. 14. The logic was that, if the factor 
had been included, perhaps more UNKNOWNS would have been determined .:. 
to be KiOWNS: 

.a combination of factors, principally the rerorted 
maneuvers of the objects, and the unavailability of supplemental. 
data such as aircraft flight plens or balloon-launching records, 
resulted in’ the failure to identify as KNOWNS most of the repo 
of objects classified as UNKNOWNS. ; 

The report of Project 14 was the product of three years of 
research and was 316 pages long. Yet Project 14 has not received — 
the attention accorded the January 1953 report of the Scientific Ad 
visory Panel on UFOs, also known as the "Robertson Panel." The Ro- 
bertson report was 28 pages long---after declassification and censor 
ship--and was based on a four-day review and discussion of eight ¢ 
in detail and 15 others on a pier ineepaates . Ee 

“One esnenovercial aspect of the: Robertson Report--that 0 
involvenent of the Central Tneetieencs Agency in the UFO inquiry 

has been discussed at length in The Saturday Review, ‘Sept. 3, 1966 
pp. 45-50, and also in the eteues of Dr. James McDonald, senior’ 
physicist in the Institute of Rensesnarae-pyeies: University of | 
4rizona, Tucson. | | 

The chairman of the panel was Dr. H.P. Robertson; theoreti 
physicist at the California Institute of Technology. Other panel 
members who met from January 14-17, 1953 were Luis U. Alvarez of th: 
University of California, Lloyd V. Berkmer of Associated Universities 
Inc., S. A. Goudsmit of Brookhaven National Laboratories and Thornt 


Page of Johns Hopkins University Dr, McDonald, who read the Robert- 


son report before it was "sanitized" (in military terms) said the CIA 
representatives listed in the unedited version were a Dr. H. Marshall 
Chadwell, Ralph L. Clark and Philip G. Strong. 

Dr. McDonald---in a speech before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on April 22. 1967--told how he was allowed to review 
the entire panel report on June 6, 1966; but when he returned to Pro- 
ject Blue Book offices on June 20 and requested a Xerox copy: . 

The copy was prepared for me, but not given to me because a 
superior officer suggested that since ‘another agency' was in- 
volved, they'd have to check before releasing it to me. I re- 
minded them:that I already had extensive notes on it. .-.I was 
assured that their check was perfunctory and that I would be 
sent the copy in a week or two. 

In fact, I never received it. The ‘other agency', the Central 
Intelligence Agency, ruled that this document did not come under 
the '12-year (declassification) rule' and reclassified it. Al- 
though a so-called 'sanitized version' was later released, the 
full document remains undisclosed. 

The CIA is mentioned only indirectly in the declassified ver 
sion of the panel's report. Also deleted, McDonald said} was a CIA 
recommendation: : 

- . . .for a systematic ‘debunking of the flyin , saucers," to 
use the actual language of the document. And the stated objective 
of the 'debunking' was to ‘reduce public interest in flying 
saucers.' 19° 

Another scientist who reviewed both the classified and de- 
classified versions of the Robertson Report was Dr. J. Allen Hynek, 
scientific consultant to Project Blue Book. In a visit to the UFO 
Project at the University of Colorado on Nov. 11, 1966, Hynek told 


the project of his comparison of the two copies: 


I made it a point. . .to see how the 'sanitized' version dif- 
fered from the other, and it doesn't differ very much. There is 
very little difference. 
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In fact, the "sanitized" report does include references to | 
"debunking" flying saucers within the context of a two-fold educa- 
tional program. One aim of the program would be training military 


and Ground Observer Corps personnel "in proper recognition of unus- 


iad 
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ualiy illuminated objects. As for the other ain: 

The ‘debunking’ aim would result in reduction in public in 
terest in 'flying saucers' which today evokes a strong psycholog 
cal reaction. This education could be accomplished by mass medi, 
such as television, motion pictures and popular articles. . .Such 
a program should tend to reduce the current gullibility of the 
public and consequently their susceptibility to clever hostile 


propaganda. .. 
Neither "debunlcing” nor the CIA was mentioned by name in the 

panel's declassified conclusions and recommendations. The conclusic 
and recommendations will be quoted eee ane below because they’ 
brief and because they are important in understanding the role of t 
Air Force and the press in the UFO inquiry: 


wre a weduie of its: considerations , the Panel concludes :» 
a. That the evidence presented on Unidentified Flying Objec 
shows no indication that these phenomena constitute a direct” 
physical threat to the national security. . 


é We firmly believe that there is no residuum of cases which 
_ indicates phenomena which are attributable to foreign artifacts 
capable of hostile acts, and that there is no evidence that the 
scientific concepts. 


The Panel further concludes: 


a. That the continued emphasis on the reporting of these 
phenomena does, in these parlous times, result in a threat to 
the orderly functioning of the protective organs of the body — 
politic. 


We cite as examples of the clogging of channels of communi-. 
cation by irrelevant reports, the danger of being led by contin 
false alarms to ignore real indications of hostile action, and. 
the cultivation of. a morbid national psychology in which skillf 
hostile propaganda could induce hysterical behavior and harmful 
distrust of duly constituted authority. 
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In order most effectively to strengthen the national facili- 
ties for the timely recognition and the appropriate handling of 
true indications of hostile action, and to minimize the concomi- 
tant dangers alluded to above, the Panel recommends: 


a. That the national security agencies take immediate steps 
to strip the Unidentified Flying Objects of the special status 
they have been given and the aura of mystery they have unfcrtunate- 


ly’ acquired; 


b. That the national security agencies institute policies on 
intelligence, training and public education designed to prepare’ 
the material defenses and the morale of the country to recognize 
most promptly and to react most effectively to true indications 


of hostile intent or action . 
Thus, in part, the Robertson report was similar to that of 
Report No. 14 and the Grudge and Sign Reports in that the scientists 
reported they found no evidence of the existence of "flying saucers"-- 
hostile or friendly objects, possibly of extraterrestrial origin and 


representing technological advances beyond present scientific know- 


ledge. ie eae 
eee A difference between the Robertson report and. the’ others, how- 
ever, was the former's pointed cult for the "debunking" of flying 
saucers--prampted by concern with "the current gullibility of the 
public and consequently their susceptibility to clever hostile propa- 


ganda. 2 


The panel also expressed fears that unofficial UFO investi- 
gating groups might be used for subversive purposes, perhaps 2 sign 


of the times, the early 1950s: 


The panel took cognizance of the existence of such groups 
as the 'Civilian Flying Saucer Investigators' (Los Angeles) 
and the 'Aerial Phenomena Research Organization' (Wisconsin). 
It was believed that such organizations should ‘be watched because 
of their potentially great influence on mass thinking if wide- 
spread sightings should occur. The apparent irresponsibility 
and the possible use of such greups fer subversive purpeses 


should be kept in mind. 


(Perhaps aware of this concern, APRO--the Aerial Phenomena 


Research Organization--required applicants for membership to sign 
20 


statements, swearing that they had no Communistic sympathies). 


While the Robertson Panel apparently made no specific recom- 


mendations as to the cperetions of Project Slue Bock in particuler, 
the impact of the panel upon’the Air Force UFO inquiry was considerabl, 
Dr. Hynek, who was an associate member of the panel, said: - 


The Robertson report immediately became the main justifica- 
tion of the Air Force position-—-there is nothing to worry about- 
and it so remains to this day. I was not asked to sign the report 
but I would not have signed if I had been asked. I felt that 
the question was more complicated than the panel believed. 
The men took just four days to make a judgment upon a perplexing 
subject that I had studied for more than five years without bein 
able to solve to my satisfaction. 21 


Dr. McDonald, who has studied the UFO phenomenon perhaps more 
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intensively than even Hynek, commented: 


. . .l regard this four-day session of the Robertson Panel 
as a.pivotal point in UFO history..For instead of a recommenda: 
tion that the problem be taken out of Air Force hands (on grounds 
of non-hostility of the UFOs) and turned over to some scientific 
agency for adequate study, there was a most regrettable. 
recammendation made. . = 


That recommendation, McDonald aes was the ClIA-sponsored - 


one to debunk "saucers" to reduce public interest in the phenomenon. : 
The declassified Robertson panel report contained no detailed 
directions as to what form an "educational and debunking" program 
should take. The panel d d discuss, however, the possibilities of 
employing such individuals and organizations as Arthur Godfrey, Dr: 
Hadley Cantril, who studied public reaction to the oan Welles 
"War of the Worlds" broadcast in 1938, The Jam Handy Co., which 


made World War II training films, and Walt Disney Inc. The panel 
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also said some "expansion of the ATIC effort would be required” 
although"it was believed inappropriate to state exactly how large 


Table of Organization would be required." 


Research for this dissertation found no evidence of any "edu- 
cational and debunking" program utilizing the mass media or rescurces 
such as those mentioned in the above paragraph. As noted in the dis- 
cussion of Air Force regulations, a revision in Air Force Regulation 
200-2, issued a few months after the work of the Robertson Panel, 
ordered that "the percentage of unidentifieds must be reduced to a 
minimm." That order appears to be in accordance with the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Robertson Panel. 

While the Robertson Panel met in 1953, the declassification 
of its i Ss came 13° years later. That was 11 years after Project 
No. 14 was released: and it was about three months after the Febru- 
ary 3, 1966 meeting of the USAF Scientific Advisory Board ad hoc 
Committee to Review Project Blue Book. 

The February panel was summoned by Maj. Gen. E.B: LeBailly, 
Director of the Air Force Office of Information. Ina memorandum 
dated 28 September 1965, he noted that the Air Force had been inves- 
tigating UFOs since 1948, that the program was a worthwhile one and 
that many UFO reports which could not be explained came "from intel- 
ligent and technically well qualified individuals whose integrity 


cannot be doubted. a 

Accordingly, it is requested that a working scientific panel 
composed of both physical and social scientists be organized 
to review Project Blue Book--its resources, methods, and find- 
ings--and to advise the Air Force as to any improvements that 
should be made in the program in order to carry out the Air 
Force's assigned responsibility. 


The panel chairman was physicist Dr. Brian O'Brien. Panel 


members included two psychologists, Dr. Launor F, Carter and Dr. 


Jesse Orlensky; two electrical engineers, Dr. Richard Porter and Dr, == 


Willis H. Ware, and astronomer and exo-biologist Dr. Carl Sagan. 


They reviewed reports of previous Air Force scientific panels , 


with "particular attention. . .given to the report of the Robertson 


panel. . ."; they were briefed by personnel of the Foreign Technology . 


Division at Wright Patterson Air Force Base; they reviewed case his- 


tories of UFO sightings. They reported: 


The committee concluded that in the 19 years since the first: 
UFO was sighted there has been no evidence that UFOs are a thre 
to ow national security. Having-arrived at this conclusion. © 
the committee then turned its attention to considering how the © 
Air Force should handle the scientific aspects of the UFO problem 
Unavoidably these are also related to Air Force public relations 
Cemphasis added), a subject on which the committee is not expert 
Thus the recommendations which follow are made = Samply from the 
‘scientific point of view. Seek 2 7 


' The committee then restated its ‘conclusion that UFOs” repre 

sented no threat to the national security, DUC ono. eee eee 
“Nevertheless, there is always the possibility that analysis. 

of new sightings may provide some additions to scientific know- 
ledge of value to the Air Force. Moreover, some of the case 


records (at) which the committee looked that were listed as. 
Tidentitied'’ were sightings where the evidence collected was. too 


meager or too indefinite to permit positive listing in the iden- 
tified category. (emphasis added) Because of this, the committee 
recommends that the present program be strengthened. to provide 
opportunity for scientific investigation of selected sightings 
in more detail and depth than has been possible to date. 

To strengthen the UFO inquiry, the committee made three recom: 
mendations: (1) that contracts be negotiated with a few universities. 
selected partly on a geographic basis, to provide prompt and detailed. 
investigations of UFO reports; (2) that at each Air Force Systems 


Command base an officer be designated to work with the university 
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team for that area; and (3) that a university or non-profit organiza- 
tion be selected to coordinate the work of the university teams, and 
serve as liaison between the teams and Project Blue Book 

The recommendations were implemented to the extent that (1) 
as stated in AFR 80-17, all Atr Force Bases were ordered Air Force 
headquarters to provide a UFO investigative capacity, and (2) in the 


fall of 1966, the Department of Defense contracted with the University 


-of Colorado to conduct a separate and scientific inquiry of the UFO 


phenomenon. 

This, then, was the sieeacae the time this study was con- 
cluded: Project Blue Book was still directing the Air Force UFO 
inquiry; each air base had a UFO officer; the University of Colorado 


~— 


was conducting a supplementary UFO investigation. 
Year-In, Year-Out--The Statistics 


Throughout the period of special reports, such as those of 
Project 14, the Robertson Panel and the 1966 study, the Air Force 


had continued receiving and classifying reports of UFOs. In fact, - 


the special reports and Department of Defense press releases regularly 
cited Air Force statistics to support conclusions that UFOs repre- 
sented no threat to the national security, and that all UFOs could 

be identified as natural or man-made phenomena --if sufficient data 
had been available. By the end of 1967, for example, Froject Blue 


preceding 204 years, only 697, or about 5 per cent, were classified 


as unknown. If one considered the UFOs reported since 1953, then 


there would be only 3 per cent unknown, or 304 of 9,753 reports. 
These statistics were based on individual case reports on 
File at Project Blue cok offices at “Wright-Patterson Air Force 


Base. A sample of the Project 10073 Record Card used for recording - 


the UFO date is shown below: 


PROJECT 10073 RECORD CARD 


l. DATE 2. LOCATION 12, CONCLUSIONS: 


Was Balloon: <= 
Probably Salicar 
Possibly Ballas 
Was Aircraft.’ 
Probably Aircraft 
Possibly Alrcraf 


3. DATE-TIME GROUP 4. TYPE OF OBSERVATION 
Local : : O Ground- Vi sual O Ground-Rader 


GMT. D AirVisual — OC Air-tntercapt Radar 
5. PHOTOS - SOURCE 
O Yes 
O No 
7. LENGTH OF OBSERVATION 8. NUMBER OF OBJECTS | 9 COURSE 


Wes Astronomis 
Probably Astronomie 
Possibly Astronon 


Other mee: 
Insufficient Deta f 
Unknown © 02 
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10. BRIEF SU ARY OF SIGHTING 1). COMMENTS 


ATIC FORM 329 REV. 26 SEP 52) 
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As indicated by the card, the case records permitted Blue 
Book staff méfbers to auc varying degrees of confidence in the ; 
explanations of UFO reports. Under item 12, a UFO report, could be : 
classified as (1) was, probably or possibly Balloon, (2) was, pro-. 


bably, possibly Atreraft etc. 


There were no set rules for distinguishing between, say, Air- 
craft, probably Aircraft or possibly Aircraft. A review of thousands 
of UFO cases, however, indicated the "probably-possibly" labels re- 


sulted uncer one or more of four conditions: (1) The cbject, although 
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not definitely identified, exhibited characteris 
balloon or astronomical phenomenon either by description, time in 
sight or maneuvers performed; (2) someone said the object or another 
one in the same area resembled a balloon, aircraft, or planet, star 
or meteor; (3) in the opinion of the investigator there was no hard 
evidence conflicting with the possibility that the UFO might have 
been a natural or man-made object; (4) if the UFO were not called 
probably or possibly something else, it would have to be called 


Unknown. 
The system of qualified classifications was understandable 


in light of ‘the enigmatic nature of the UFO phenomenon. However, 
when the individual case statistics were summarized and reported in 
press releases or other Air Force documents, there was no mention 
of the qualifying labels, probably or possibly. Instead, the publicly 
released categories have been simply Aireraft, Astronomical, Balloon, 
Other, Insufficient Data or Unknown, as defined on p. 155.. In reading 
thousands of relevant newspaper clippings and most of the Depart- 
ment of Defense press releases on UFOs, this study never found refer- 
ence to the probably or possibly labels. Publicly, degrees of doubt 
did not exist. 

The problem was underscored in an Oct. 6, 1958 Department 


of Defense press release summarizing UFOs investigated from July 1, 


1g 


1957 through July 31, 1958. The release, No. 986-58, announced, 


"More than 84 per cent of the reported UFO sightings were definitely 


established (emphasis added) as natural phenomena. . .or man-made 


objects." Not only had the qualifying labels been deleted from the 


statistics, but reports previously considered only "possibly" ex- 


plained were reported among those "definitely establisned"--not be- 
cause of further investigations, but because of bookkeeping proce- 
dures. 

In the July 1968 interview, Lt. Col. Quintanilla acknowledged 
that the words "definitely established" were misleading. He defended 
the general procedure, however, and asked, "Where else would you put. 
it (the probably-possibly explanation)? Too many ee ene 
make the report too cumbersome and might lead to too many questions 
(if the probably-possibly labels were continued year after year)." 

.; One question that needed to be answered, however, was how man: 
qualified explanations had been transformed into established explana- 
tions through the summarizing process. The answer would provide in 
formation about news media use of publicity release statistics and 
about Air Force investigatory procedures. 

To answer the question, explanations found in individual case 


reports for a sample of months were matched against statistics for 


the same months as reported in year-end summaries and press releases. 


The case reports and summaries were available through research at 


Wright-Patterson AFB and through study under Dr. Hynek at Northwestern _ 
University. 


A monthly sample was drawn from every other year. beginning 


with 1948, the first full year of the Air Force inquiry. Three 
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months were selected from each even-numbered year, 1948 through 1966-- 
ene month from January, February or March. one month from May, June 
or July, and one From October; Movember or December. The sample was 
reduced from 30 to 29. months because only a few individual cards were 
available for the 20 month; November 1966. 

For the 29 months, 15934 cards were examined. The number of 
sightings recorded by Blue Book for the same months was 1,117. 50% 
cards were available for more than 90 per cent of the reports re- 
corded during the sample months. The 1,034 cards represented 9 per 
cent of all UFO reports recorded by the Air Force from 1948 through 
1966--11,038. 

While the 10073 cards were revised in September 1953, the 
form shown on p. 178 was in use throughout the study period. With 
four minor exceptions, the only quantitative use made of each card 
was to record the conclusion" checked under item 12: 

ae In a few early (circa 1950) cases, meteor sightings had 
been recorded as Other and not as Astronomical as they later were. 

In these cases, the meteor conclusions were recorded as Astronomical. 

2. When a carbon copy of the 10073 form was used and the 
classifying mark on the copy fell between two categories--between 
possibly and probably or between probably and was--the nce: devindte 
category, probably or was, was the one recorded. 

3. Perhags beCalise the “Other Gene lision: had. So: Ds weit ten: ts 
the 10073 form did not include a vrobablv or possiblv Other option. 
However, many of the written conclusions under Other were qualified 


as probably or vossibly a flare. a bird, ete. Consequently, a 


"Prob/Poss Other" category was added to the analysis to classify 
such qualified conclusions and these termed only "psychological." 
The latter term was considered too vague to warrant placement in an 
"astablished" category. rl 


4. For 1948, 10073 cards were not available for each UFO re- 


port. Information about the classification of these reports was pro- 
vided by other Air Force data. As is evident in Table 41, the 1948 
results did not bias the findings toward ‘disparity between the indi- 
vidual cards and the summaries. 

In the analysis, a "solved" case was one in which there was 
no overt evidence of doubt about an explanation. The "solved" expla-. 
nations on the 10073 cards were these marked as = Balloon, Astro- 
namical, or Aireraft or was Other: the "solved" explanations in the 
summaries were Balloon, Aircraft, Astronomical or Other. 

An "unsolved" or "doubtful" case was one in which there was 
overt evidence of some doubt about the explanation. Insufficient 
Data and Unknown categories were "unsolved"--in both individual 
stimuli were. The probably and possibly conclusions on individual 
cards were "unsolved" because the explanations were qualified. 

Project Blue Book routinely considered Insufficient Data and 
probably or possibly cases as "solved" in that there were no further 
investigations and the reports were categorized. It is suggested 
here, however, that soiving a UrO report may consist of more than 
having a category in which the report can be filed. 

In fact, it did not seem consistent to equate the probably 


and possibly qualified explanaticns with the Air Force definition of 


identified cases: 

»those for which sufficient specific information has been 
accumulated and evaluated to permit a positive identification or 
explanation of the object. 

Also, there was a precedent in that Report No, 14--financed 
by the Air Force--distinguished peeieen "certain" and "dcubtful" 
explanations of UFO er 

Before presenting the findings of the analysis, a note of 
caution should be given. Air Force statistics on UFOs changed fre- 
quently because new sightings were reported for past years, two or 
three old sightings may have been cambined into one report because of 
time and location considerations, and periodic revisions may have re- 
sulted from staff changeover. Consequently, the individual card totals 
for five months--October 1950, May 1954, July 1958, May 1960 and 
February 1962—-exceeded the summary totals for the same months, but 
only by a difference of one (1) case in each instance. 

Summaries reported here may differ from summaries reported 
elsewhere and surely will differ from summaries reported in the future. 
However, random checks between the summaries in this report and those 
found elsewhere uncovered only minor differences of one (1) or two (2) 
cases for some months. , 

So while the Air Force statistical data may not be amnable 
to rigorous statistical analysis, the data are amenable to the analy- 
Sis conducted here--matching the "unsolved" against the "solved" con- 
clusions. 

As shown in Table 41, the analysis of summarized reports 


found that 270, or 24 per cent, of the 1,117 UFO reports were "un- 
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solved.” From the individual cards, however, analysis show- 
ed that 528, or 51 per cent, of 1034 cases were “unsolved.” 

Thus, by simply advancing the probably, possibly cases 
to “established” status, the bookkeeping improved the Blue 
Book investigatory capacity by reducing the number of “un- 
solved" cases from 51 to 24 per cent. Further, by emphasiz- 
ing only the Unknown cases, Department of Defense press 
releases focused upon "unsolved" cases not of 51 or 24 per 
cent but of “less than 2 per cent" (Get. 6, 1958), “less 
than 1 per cent” (Jan. 22, 1959) and "2.09 per cent” (July 
15, 1959). 

As indicated by the far right column of the table, the 
upgrading of probably and possibly conclusions to was status . 
would change the number of balloon explanations from 55 
solved and 52 unsolved to 107 solved; the number of air- 
craft explanations from 67 solved and 93 unsolved to 160 
solved; the number of astronomical from 225 solved and 
106 unsolved to 331 solved. The solved: unsolved ratios 
were predictable since it was expected that the firmest 
conclusions would be the astronomical ones--stars and 
Planets may be easier to identify and do stay in one place 
longer than errant balloons, unscheduled airplanes and 
other sometime UFCs. 

The finding that 51 per cent of the individual cases 
were considered unsolved should be understood as a minimal 
estimate. It was based solely upon conclusions checked on 
the 10073 form. In many cases, the wording on a card or 


in a report clearly indicated that a was or “solved” solution 


was suspect. A more sophisticated methodology, drawing 
finer lines between “solved” and “unsolved” cases, would 
find at least 60 per cent of the cases “unsolved.” 

If one applies the findings of this study to the 
over-all Blue Book records, the impact of “upgrading” UFO 


reports becomes 


Notes Pages 184% and 185 of the original manuscript have 
been re-typed due to heavy revision by the author (Pub- 
lisher’s Note). 
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apparent: 
Analysis cf the summarized reports showed that 24 per cent 
of the cases were “unsolved.'' Similar data from the years 1253 


threugh 1966. 23 indicate that 1889 (or-21 per cent) of 8,762 cases 


were unsolved, that is were Insufficient Data or Unkncwn. (The 24 
per cent figure for the 1948-66 sample was not out_of line then, par- 
ticularly since data from Project 14 and elsewhere report that the 
number of unsolved cases from 1948 such 1952 was much higher than 
in later years). If applied to the 1953 through 1966 figures, the 
findings of this study indicate that the number of unsolved cases 
should not be 1,889 (21 per cent) but should be more than 4,350 (more 
than 50 per cent). 

Blue Book performance has been enhanced by its bookkeeping 
system. Probably and possibly explanations of UFO reports--at the 
outset defensible and realistic--were advanced to "definitely estab- 
lished" status simply as a function of time. Perhaps many Unknowns 
were listed as distant possiblies to begin with and then advanced 
to known status within the year. 

' The analysis does raise questions about press performance, 
particularly about the acceptance and use of questicnable vepartjent 
of Defense statistics. Since newsmen frequently visited Blue Sc0ok 
and had access to virtually all the information reported here, it 
is noteworthy that there has been no noticeable reference in the press 
to the probably, possibly procedures outline here. Pernaps the up- 


grading-through-time procedure was encouraged by the acceptance of 
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the statistics by the pres 


Summarv 


Threughout its nistory; the United States Air Force has inves- 
tigated reports of flying saucers. Based'on its explanations of 
“nousands ef retorts., setentific Aine and special UFO rrojects. 
the Air Foree has concluded: (1) that UFOs do not constitute a threat 
to the national security; (2) that UFOs do not represent advanced 
technological developments; (3) that there ag no evidence UFOs are 
extraterrestrial vehicles. 

Air Force interest in UFOs developed because of Air Force 
air defense responsibilities and the opinion, in 1947, that UFOs 
might be real, and possibly threatening, objects. Interest in UFOs 
continued--despite the conclusions stated above--because of the Air 
Force's mission of air defense and, judging from Air Force Regula- 
tions, concern with public relations. 

Analysis of Air Force UFO records suggested that the pro- 
ficiency of Project Blue Book was enhanced by a record-keeping system 
which systematically advanced doubtful or dubious explanations of 
UFOs to "Known" status. 

Criticism of the Air Force UFO inquiry included a statement 
from a 1966 scientific advisory board which noted: 

. . .some of the case records. . .that were listed as ‘iden- 

tified' were sigitings where the evidence collected was too meager 


or too indefinite to permit positive listing in the idcentifiec 
category. : 


CHAPTER VI - 
THE AIR FORCE AND UFOS--A CONSPIRACY? 


In a discussion about the Air Force involvement in the UFO 
phenamenon in particular, or about the existence of flying saucers 
in general, the "conspiracy" question often arises. In broad terms, 


that question is "Does same agency in the government hice the truth © 


about flying saucers from the public?". Two agencies often mentioned 
in connection with the alleged cover-up are the Air Force and the , 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 

There appears to be widespread public belief that at least 
part of the UFO investigation is cloaked in secrecy. In a public 
opinion poll conducted by the University of Colorado UFO Project, 

69 per cent of the adult and 73 per cent of the teen-age respondents 
agreed with this statement: s 


A government agency maintains a Top Secret file of UFO 
reports that are deliberately withheld from the public. 


And, 63 per cent of the adults and 69 per cent of the teen- 
agers disagreed with this statement: 

There is no government secrecy about UFOs. ° 

In this chapter, a limited discussion of the conspiracy ques- 
tion will be presented (1) to complete the review of the Air Force 
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UFO program begun in the preceding chapter and (2) to present find- 
ings relevant to the conspiracy question and attendant press coverage. 
Qecause mich material already has been published about the alleged 
"UFO conspiracy," the discussion will be limited to onlv four brief 
exemples cf conspiracy theories, three summaries of charges made a- 
gainst the Air Force, some Air Force responses to the charges and, 


at greater length, the findings of this study. 


Some Conspiracy Theories 


Part of the "evidence" of the existence of flying saucers 
includes theories that various conspiracies are at work to hide the 
truth about saucers from the public. In its simplest form the argu- 
ment is that evidence about the reality of flying saucers has not 
come to Light--not because saucers do not exist--but because the evi- 
dence is being hidden by one agency or another. 

Frank Edwards, author of some best selling books on flying 
saucers and one-time commentator for the Mutual Broadcasting System 
said news coverage of UFOs was involved in the cover-up. At a meet- 
int of the Civilian Saucer Intelligence of New York, April 22, 1956, 
Tecwards was asked "How is the government able to keep saucer sightings 
quiet?" His response: 

There are only three press services and they are all depen- 
dent on the Pentagon and other government agencies for their big 
stories, so it's very easy to bribe them into silence cr enlist 
‘their cooperation. Anyone who gets out of line won't get any 
more scoops. 


Edwards died June 27, 1967, before he could be interviewed 


for this study. 


The Air Force and other branches of the military also have 
been accused of censorship of UFO news. Ina legal case mentioned 
in the magazine Plying Saucers, December 1967, a civilian employee 
of the Army sued a list of officials from Defense Secretary Robert 
S. MoMamana down to a colonel at Fort pasties Va., for refusing hin 
permission to publish .an article critical of an Air Force UFO inves- 


tigation. 


s 


The civilian, Larry Bryant of Newport News, Va., reviewed 
and edited Army instruction manuals at Fort Eustis. In late 1965, 
he wrote an article about an Air Force UFO investigation at Langley 
Air Force Base, Va. Since he thought the subject matter dealt with 
the military, Bryant submitted the manuscript for review and clear- 
ance under Army Regulation 360-5; a regulation covering manuscripts 
written by Army employees. 

In November 1965, according to his law suit, Bryant heard 
from John L. Mantle of the Office for the Freedom of Information, 
Department of the Army, that clearance had been denied: 

Your manuscript, 'The UFO Cover-Up at Langley Air Force 

Base,' is returned without action since it is critical of a 
sister service and therefore cannot be cleared on the ground 
of propriety (AR360-5), (Para 6). In addition, the subject 
matter as worded in your terms, is highly controversial and .~ 
the Chief of Staff has recently reiterated his statement... 
that controversial subjects are not to be discussed in public. 

When Bryant resubmitted his article for clearance through 
other channels in June 1966, clearance was again denied. Roger De- 
laney, deputy director, security review, Department of Defense, ac- 
vised Bryant the article was not cleared because: 


The article is biased and may tend to encourage unfounded 
speculation and controversy. Mr. Brvant's statements are not 


aot 


supported by the overwhelming factual data and statistical evi- 
dence contained in USAF Project Blue Book, and are contrary to 


the authoritative views of the Department of Defense. 


Publication of this article by Mr. Bryant would be in viola- 
tion of Section 201 (c) (b) of Executive Order 11222, May 8, 


1965, which is quoted in part as follows: 
'201 (c) It is the intent of this section that employees 


avoid anv action. whether or not specifically crohibited 
by subsection (a) which might result in or create the ap- 


pearance of-- 
"(b) affecting adversely the confidence of the Subic in the 


integrity of the government. L 

Bryant, who had been a member of the board of directors of 
the Richmond, Va., chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
filed suit in Federal District Court in Washington, D.C. With the 
aid of the Washington ACLU office, Bryant sought a court order for 


the clearance of his article on the ground lh 


. .does not contain or disclose any information or material 
of a secret or classified nature, nor any other informaticn the 
publication of which would impair govermment or military security. 


Bryant's complaint also alleged that his military and defense 
department superiors had harassed him and threatened to deny him 
promotions, fire him or revoke his security clearance.! 

Bryant's article was cleared for publication--apparently 
by Defense Department security-review officials--on May 26, 1967, 

a week after his suit was filed. 


His article, "The UFO Cover-Up at Langley Air Force Base," 


was published in the June 1968 issue of Flying Saucers. The article 
was critical of the Air Force explanation of a UFO reperted near 
Langley AFB in January 1965. It reviewed correspondence between 
Bryant, U.S. Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia andthe air Force, 


ali dealing with 28ryant's inability to get satisfactory answers 


to his questions about the UFO report. For example, while the Air 

Force said the UFO was, in fact, a helicopter, it would not or could 

mot tell Srvant the names of the aircraft's crew. 
The article concluded: 


. . ,To the veteran private ufologist. it seems thet some- 
where along the line the Air Force has reached a definite conclu- 
sion as to the origin and purpose of UFOs, and that the primary 
objective of Project Blue Book is to keep this conclusion se- 
cret. . .there is more art--public-relations art--than science 
in the operation of Project Blue Book: Coupled with the incon- 
trovertible evidence of the Federal Government's UFO news manage- 
ment programs, the lack of science should be enough to persuade 
any discerning Congressional committee to hold open hearings on» 
the subject. The fact that extensive hearings have not been held 
convinces me that ufology remains the hottest off-the-record ‘ 


story on Capitol Hill. 

For Bryant, the difficulties in getting this relatively mild 
criticism of the Air Force published may have only confirmed his 
suspicions of a cover-up and news management. 

One of the more sinister theories of a UFO conspiracy has 
been that advanced by John A. Keel, who received an award at the 
New York 1967 Congress of Scientific Ufologists for "outstanding 
contribution to UFOlogical Research during 1966." Keel has written 
about Men in Black (MIB) , dark skinned men nek apparently Oriental 
features and dark clothing who, he says, seem to harass UFO witmes- 
ses--even when the witnesses had not reported their sightings to ity 
official agency or a newspaper. 

Keel wrote in the April 1968 issue of FATE magazine: 

If the Men In Black do not represent our government--and I 
believe that they do not--then they must come from some cther 
secretive group or organization directly related to the UF0s. 
And they are successfully infiltrating our cities and villages 
on a large scale. When an innocent citizen accidentally learns 


of their cresence their representatives zero in on him or her, 
perhaps to prepare the wav to silence the witness at some point 
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in the future. They photograph the person's home and family. 
In many cases, they also tap the witness’ telephone and inexplic- 
ably, even tamper with their mail. 

Perhaps all of this scunds like a bad plot from The Invaders 
TY series but it seems to be very real. Experience and many 
in-depth interviews with bewildered people all over this country 
have convinced me that this (the MIB) is part of the:elusive 
"secret! behind the 'flying saucers.’ And perhars only a small 
part at that. It has been kept from you not by the Air Force 
or government but by the entities behind the UFO phenomenon 


itself. 

As suggested by Keel, theories about a UFO conspiracy were 
not limited to implicating only the Air Force or the CIA. In fact, 
in the last of the four examples, it will be shown that even the lar— 
gest private UFO organization, the National Investigations Committee 
on Aerial Phenomena (NICAP), has been charged with conspiring to hide 
the truth about flying saucers. 

The charge was made in the June 1965 issue of Saucer News, 
a publication of the Saucers and Unexplained Celestial Events Research 
Society (SAUCERS), founded in 1954. The editor of Saucer News, 
James W. Moseley, and the director of NICAP, Maj. (USMA Ret.) Donald 
E. Keyhoe have disagreed often; SAUCERS tends to emphasize--and 
NICAP to ignore--the more sensational UFO stories, including those 
which mention beings from ites space. 

In Moseley's June 1965 issue it was charged that NICAP and 
Keyhoe served the Air Force and the government as "a safety valve 
sco that no genuine public pressure on behalf of more and better UFO 
information has a chance to build up. _ 

The article said that NICAP's demands for Congressional hear- 
ings on UFOs were a ruse because at such hearings evidence presented 


by UFO researchers would be countered strongly by hostile comment 


from the scientific commmity. The pressures for Congressicnal 


hearings, the article said, served only to dissipate public displea- 
sure with the Air Force and to divert public attention ‘rem other UFO. 
issues. Meyhoe, in short, was working for the Air Force. 

The four examples--the Edwards, Brvant, Keel and Keyhoe 
cases-- although reviewed briefly, do indicate how open-ended a dis- -» 
cussion of the UFO conspiracy could be. Yet, aye case, in some 


way, is relevant to a discussion of what generally is considered 


to be "the" UFO conspiracy--"the Air Force coverup." 
Three Criticisms Of The Air Force 


The NICAP criticism of the Air Force was summarized in that . 
organization's 1964 publication, The UFO Evidence, p. 105. 


NICAP contends that the Air Force has practiced an intoler- 
able degree of secrecy and withholding of information in its 
public policies on the UFO subject and refuses to allow an in- 
dependent evaluation of its data. There are two general schools 
of thought on the reasons for this secrecy: : 


(1) That the Air Force has obtained significant proof of 
UFO reality, and is withholding its evidence until the public 
can be psychologically prepared under a program guided by some 
higher agency. 


(2) That the withholding of information is not because of 
any special knowledge on the subject but results more or less 
unconsciously fram red tape, lack of continuity to the UFO ° 
project, differences of opinion within the Air Force, etc. 


In either case, the secretive public information policies 


are symptomatic of the general governmental secrecy which has 
mushroomed since “orld War II, and must be viewed in that con- 


text. . 
The stand of another private UFO organization, the Aerial 


Phenomena Research Organization (APRO), vis a vis the Air Force, 


was stated in The APRO Bulletin of January 1961: 
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It has come to our attention that APRO has from time to time 
been described as one of the UFO 'clubs' which insists that there 
is an official Air Force conspiracy to withhold conclusions con- 
cerning the extraterrestrial nature of UFOs from the public. 


What we do maintain is this: That many Air Force conclusions 
concerning individual UFO cases are not justified on the basis 
of available evidence. . . 


_ Air. Force officialdom is dedicated to the proposition that 
all ‘unknowns' could be explained as conventional phenomena if 
enough information were available. It does not require a great’ 
deal of erudition to perceive that this attitude (which is the 
guiding philosophy of the USAF program) begs the question... 


In The APRO Bulletin of May-June 1965, however, it was sug- 
gested that, if Air Force censorship did exist, there was a logical 
reason for it-=news of outerspace visitors, in an almost literal 
sense, might be too "earthshaking": 


. .Can any of us really imagine an official agency of the 
U.S. “Government admitting to the people of the U.S. that we are 
being visited by extraterrestrial entities who come and go freely, 
whose craft make our best aircraft look like kiddy cars in com- 
parison, and AGAINST WHOM WE HAVE NO DEFENSE IF THEY SHOULD BE 


HOSTILE? (Emphasis theirs). 


Some might say that we have a right to know, that everyone 
should be told, in order to avoid 'accidents.' There would pro- 
bably be more ‘accidents' as a result of knowledge which the gen- 
eral public is neither ready for or able to assimilate, than there. 
have been or would be from accidental personal contact with UFO. 


occupants. 


We so often hear it said that ‘the AF’ or ‘the government’ 
is censoring news of UFO. .Either the initiator of such ideas 
does little thinking about the philosophical aspect of extrater-— 
restrial visitors or he himself is predisposit ioned against a 
deep look at UFO research and the possible impact of UFOs them- 


selves on earth societies. 
The conspiracy" hypothesis also was discussed at the April 
1967 meeting of the American Society of Newspaper Editors in “ash- 
ington, D.C. The editors heard Dr. James E. McDonald, sentoe physi- 


cist in the Institute of Atmospheric Thysics at the University of 


Arizona, report on his research of the UFO phencmenon. In part of 


his discussion of the "conspiracy" hypothesis, he stated: 


I do not believe, as some UFO investigators, that the CIA 

or still higher | security groups 'know all about the UF0s', know 

that they are of extraterrestrial origin, and are eoneealing 
this from both the public and scienée. Rather I have seen a large 
amount of evidence, mich of it compelling in its nature: that le 
me to reject the grand cover-up hvpethesis. I believe it ts in- 
stead a grand foulup (emphasis his), accomplished by people of 
very limited scientific competence, confronted by a messy and 
rather uncomfortable problem. What air force officer, American, 
British, Russian, or Chinese, would care to admit that in his 
country's airspace there are maneuvering objects of unknown nature 
far exceeding in performance characteristics anything his friends - 
are flying!) I have told Air Force personnel quite directly 
that I think it's a foulup, not a coverup, and until I see new 
evidence to the contrary I shall subscribe to this view. 


The Air Force Response 


The official Air Force response to criticisms of its UFO 
inquiry can be summarized relatively easily because the response 
has been essentially unchanged since the early 1950s. In part, 
the response consists of conclusions reached by the Air Force in the 
course of its UFO investigations. Those conclusions, as stated 
in the preceding chapter, are basically threefold: (1) UFOs do not 
represent a threat to the national security; (2) UFOs do not repre- 
‘sent technological developments beyond the range of current scien- 
tific knowledge: (3) there has been no evidence that UFOs are extra- 
terrestrial vehicles. 

Tne UFO investigation was supported by Secretary of the Air 
Force Harold Brown on April 5. 1966, when he told the House: of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Armed Services: 


.let me assure you that the Air Force is both objective 
and thorough in its treatment of all reports of unusual aerial 
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cbjects over the United States. 


In evaluating these sightings, the Air Force has used care- 
fully selected and highly qualified scientists, technicians, 
and consultants. These.personnel have utilized the finest Air 
Force laboratories, test centers, scientific instrumentation, 
and technical equipment for this purpose. 


.the Air Force will continue to investigate such dheno- 
mena with an open mind and with the finest technical equipment 
available. o 


The Air Force UFO inquiry also was supported by General Thamas 
D. White, who was chief of staff of the Air Force in 1960 when he 
wrote: 


By an Act of Congress the United States Air Force is charged 
with the Air Defense of the United States. Rapid identification 
of anything that flies is an important part of air defense. Thus 
the Air Force initiated and continues the unidentified flying 
object program. Under this program all unidentified flying object 
sightings are investigated in meticulous detail by Air Force 
personnel and qualified scientific consultants. So far, nota 
single bit of material evidence of the existence of spaceships 
has been found. 


General White's comment was the foreword to a book, Flying 
Saucers and the U.S. Air Force written by Lt. Col. Lawrence J. Tacker, 
chief of the magazine and book branch, Office of Information, Office 
of the Secretary of the Air Force. In chapter 7, "The Official Air 
Foree Position," Lt. Col. Tacker denied allegations that Air Force 
had ever reached the conclusion that flying saucers wre real, He 


further wrote: 


An additional charge against the Air Force is that it is 
afraid to tell the public the truth concerning flying saucers 
because of the national hysteria and panic which will result. 
Thisis, of course, a ridiculous argument because the same groups 
hurling these charges and allegations against the Air Force are 
continually telling the public the same thing they want the Air 
Force to say and there is no resulting panic. The real truth 
of the matter is that the public itself trusts our government and 
our Air Force and does net believe that space people are visiting 
our planet. 


The official Air Force position can be summed up in a few 
words. In its attempt to put the UFO subject in proper perspec- 
tive it appears that the Air Force cannot compete with the science. 
fiction writer in satisfying the desires of those people who wish = 
to believe in spaceships. The Air Force believes that the in- 
vestigation of the UFO phenomena its in responsible hands and 
that an adequate, thorough and honest -program is being conducted. 


The Air Force has a tremendous task in defending this country 

against weapons systems which we know actually exist and are in 
the hands of our potential enemies. To divert more men and 
money away from this most serious mission into a greatly enlarged 
program for the investigation (of) and defense against UFOs, 
about which we have been unable to discover one iota of tangible 
scientific evidence would seriously jeopardize the security of 
this country against a known proven threat. . . 


Was There A Coverup? Was There A Foulup? 


Has there been an Air Force conspiracy to keep the truth 
about flying saucers from the public as some of the conspiracy theo- 
ries suggest? Has the Air Force been guilty of a foulup instead of 
a coverup as Dr. McDonald charged, or has the Air Force UFO inquiry 
been as forthright and as thorough as stated by Colonel Tacker, Secre- 
tary Brown, General White and others? 

In attempting to answer these questions and in comparing the 
answers against those. reported in the press, it was decided not to 
follow a strictly case-study methodology in which several "conspiracy © 
cases might have been selected and re-investigated to determine 
whether there was evidence of a conspiracy. Such an approach was 
rejected for two major reasons: (1) it was not thought that the 
time, effort and expense required for such study would be merited 
by the results which were likely to be inconclusive and limited; 

(2) work with the Boulder UFO Project had shown there were many dif- 


ficulties inherent in trying to reconstruct UFO cases more than 
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several months old. 


It was decided instead that, in all research, this study 
would be alert to any information relevant to the conspiracy and 
competence questions. After two years of research, it was thought, 
there wouldc be sufficient data--possibly including case studies-- 
to make some judgments about (1) the adequacy of the Air Force UFO 
program, (2) the question of whether there had been a conspiracy and 
(3) the nature of relevant press coverage. This general approach 
was favored because, for one thing, research activities and interests 
provided access to individuals, organizations and files bearing in- 
formation pertinent to the conspiracy and competence questions. 

For example, after research began in the Spring and Summer 
of 1966. I still had one year to serve in the Air Force Reserve es 
a public information specialist. That year was spent on reserve 
duty--at least one day a month and two weeks sae the summer—in 
the public information office at Edwards Air Force Base in Central 
California. The Air Force Flight Test Center at Edwards tested ex- 
perimerital planes such as the X-15 and the XB-70 and the so-called 
wingless lifting bodies. Sesrenes to enable astronauts to re-enter 
the earths atmosphere from an orbitting space ship. Edwards Air 
Force Base. formerly Muroc Air Force Base, also had been the scene 
of several flying saucer reports dating back to July 1947. Work in 
the public information office provided background on Air Force public 
information regulations and procedures which proved helpful in re- 
search. 


For instance, this study found a clipping from The Sunday 


Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger of Jarmary 18, 1959 in which the reporter, 


John Lester, wrote about the Air Force UFO inquiry. He suggested 
that the Air Force knew far more than it was telling ebout UFOs. 
As part of his evidence he wrote about accidents linked with UFO 
recorts: | 

.» » «The F-94 from Griffith Air Foree Base, New York, crashed 

in Walesville, N.Y., June 30, 1954 killing four persons and . 
seriously injuring one. Both pilot and radarman, whose names 
are unavailable, explained they bailed out when an intense heat 
enveloped their plane as it closed in on the target. 

The statement that the names of the "pilot and radar man 
were unavailable was puzzling because Air Force Regulations order 
wide and immediate disclosure of information in any accident involving ™ 
civilians. 

The pilot was Lieutenant William ©. Akins, 24, of Dutton. 
Va., and the radar observer was Lieutenant Henry F. Coudon, 26, 
of ‘Perryville, Md., as reported by the wire services and as I found 
printed in the New York Times of July 3, 1954. (The accident was 
July 2, not June 30 as Lester had written.) 

News accounts of the accident also reported that Akins and 
Coudon were returning from the identification of an off-course air 
plane and not "closing in on the target, | thea their cockpit over- 
heated and they beiled out. 

This, then, was one case study in ‘conspiracy’ that appeared 
to be relatively simple to resolve although Lester never responded 
to mailed duties for information from him. 

During work with the University of Colorado UFO Project, I 


had access to all the files and other data within the Project Offices 


to 
(es) 
he 


in Woodbury Hall on the Colorado campus. I had my own key to the 
building and to the offices and worked uninterrupted at night often 
curing the Summer of 1967 and during brief visits to the Project in 
November 1967 and August 1968. During studies at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in the 1967-1963 school year, Dr. J. Allen Hynek permitted me 
access to his files on UFO reports. : 

| In investigation of the conspiracy-competence questions yk 
could also draw upon five years of professional experience as a news= 
paper and wire service reporter. While I never did cover a UFO 
sighting as a news reporter, the news fraining was helpful in my 
gathering of data dealing with the charges of conspiracy and censor~ 
ship. 

In summary. mst of the research on the conspiracyv-competence 
questicns was conducted in the form of "in-depth" reporting and in 
the eae of the "participant-observer." Findings will be summarized 
in two sometimes overlapping steps, first presenting information 
obtained from interviews with newsmen and reviews of press clippings 


and, secondly, from information obtained from Air Force sources. 
Press Data , 


At least one direct way to gather information about any UFO 
conspiracy involving the press was to ask newsmen whether they had 
encountered any pressures to censor UFO news. It was recognized, 
however, that such an approach would be inconclusive. As James “c- 
Cartney, city editor of The Chicago Daily News, said in a May 1968 


interview: 


I assume in my line of work that it is completely possible 
and conceivable that the government could suppress anything 
and might for any God damn reason. 


Nonetheless, the questionnaire survey of newspapers across 
the nation provided an opportunity to raise the censorship question. 


Newspapermen were asked to respond to this statement ebout oress 


coverage of UFOs: ~ 


The press has been schooled by the Air Force and other agencie 
to play down or ignore UFO reports. : 


The 86 responses to the statement included many one word 
items such as "hogwash," "Nonsense," "Ridiculous," "Nuts,” and "Ba- . 
loney." Other respondents generally rejected the statement, but 
acknowledged that news sources may influence how a story is reported. 
Listed below are 10 representative responses, all received in July 
1967: 
Earl Zarbin, night city editor, The Arizona Republic, Phoenix : 
This statement is inaccurate. Neither the Air Force nor 
anyone else has schooled the editors of this newspaper; though 
the editors, individually, may have been influenced by the various 
(UFO) accounts published over the years. I can speak only for 


myself when I say that I neither deny the possibility nor do rT 
affirm the existence of flying saucers. 


Ben Kent, city editor, The Charlottesville, Va., Daily Progress 

Speaking for the local press, this is absolutely ridiculous. 
I cannot speak for wire services or larger newspapers, although 
my experience as a newsman leads me to believe that any effort 
to suppress news is met by news media with an even firmer resolu- 
tion to see that this news is printed. 


Robert M. White II, editor and publisher, The Mexico, Mo., 
Evening Ledger, and past president Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalism fraternity: 


I think most editors will say that (the charge of censorship) 
isn't true and it's not very significant anyway. On all unveri- 
fied stories newspapers are accused of either playing up or playing 
down the story, depending whose ox is being gored. 

Joseph S. Jennings, executive editor, The Elizabeth, N.J. 

Daily Journal: 

Qualified agreement. No direct approach made by such agencies, 
but their position has been well publicized and must be considered. 

James R. Bittermann, reporter, Waukegan, I11., News-Sun: 

2 e eL've personally covered a majority of the reports and in 
no instance were they influenced by a governmental agency other 
than routine corroboration or discrediting by airpart controllers 
or other observers. 

Scott. E. Smith, assistant national editor, The Washington, D.C. 

Star: 


Untrue, unfair to the press. However, I'm convinced the Air 
Force would like to be able to do this. (emphasis his.) 


Lewis Cope, science writer, The Minneapolis Tribune: 
This is not nearly as important a factor as the general 
skepticism in the scientific community. 
Beverly Orndorff, science writer, The Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch: 
Not true, although 'official' skepticism can often have the 
effect of causing the press to play down a number of reports. 
James P. Moran, managing editor, Dodge City, Kan., Daily 
Globe: 
We have been schooled by no agency or military service and 
don't know of any such schooling anywhere. We don't get many 


UFO reports and are highly skeptical of those we do, just of 
our own nature. 


David Lore, education "and part-time UFO" reporter, The 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch: 
The press has a tendency to rely on official sources for 
much of its news. As a result, during the early history of 
such sightings, official skepticism.was transmitted through the 
press. In recent years, however, one is more likely to read 
skepticism of the official source rather than the sighting in 
this paper and most others. 
In the course of this study, a list was compiled of approxi- 
mately SO newspaper and wire service reporters who had seen UFOs. 
In none of their stories about the sightings, nor in interviews with 
ten of them: was there any mention of Air Force pressures to "play 
down" or censor the UFO report. Nor, for that matter, was there any 
reference to John Keel's Men In Black (MIB). 
In an interview of July 27, 1967, John Snyder, city editor 
of The Denver Post-—-not among the newsmen listed as having seen a 
UFO--said he was skeptical of the Air Force's UFO program. He said 
he had no specific reasons to doubt the Air Force's credibility 


but was skeptical of "military psychology" in general: 


Maybe military psychology is the same in the Air Force as : 
in the Army. I mean in keeping material from the public. There's : 
a 'screw-em' attitude. The military doesn't tell you answers 
even to simple questions just because they don't think thev have 
to or don't want to. 

Snyder said he thought some UFO reports may have been reborts 
of secret aircraft or other advanced weaponry but "even if they were 
you'd have trouble finding out.” 

In New York City, in Mareh 1968, Palmer Williams of C8S was 
interviewed. He had been the executive producer of ‘the CBS Reports 


program, "UFO: Friend, Foe or Fantasy," broadcast over the C8S 


network on May 10, 1966. 


‘Williams was asked what cooperation he had received from the 
Sir Force in preparing the program and what general impressions he 
er his staff had formed about the UFO Project. He answered that CBS 
had dealt with the Air Force and Department of Defense on many other 
matters. HYWe said that, on the UFO topic, there was "a sort of grudg- 
ing cooperation at first, mostly from the Defense Department,  be- 
cause of fears a popularized television program would create a wave 
of UFO sightings. He added, however: | 
Once we started asking questions. about Blue Boak and NORAD 
(North American Air Defense Command) and they saw our intent was 
serious-=they could see.our intent was to knock this story down, 
that it (flying saucers) was a popular myth--then, they began 
cooperating in better fashion. 
Williams said conversations with CBS producers and writers 
Joseph Wershba and Jack Beck gave him the impression that UFOs 
"were handled in sort of an off-hand manner” by the Air Force: 
Blue Book was like a public relations arm of the Air Forcre, 


an answering service or just a mail drop for material about 
UFOs. . .the Air Force didn't have their first rate minds dealing 


with the problem. 

The C83S program was narrated by Walter Cronkite and was 
aired about five weeks after the "swamp gas" solution had been an- 
nounced for the UFO reports in Dexter and Hillsdale, Mich. The aes 
gram included no criticism of the Air Force UFO inquiry. | 

The Air Force program was questioned, however, in articles 
written by Mort Young of The New York Journal-American soon after 
the "swamp gas" issue was raised. On March 26, 1966 he wrote: 

Civilian astrophysicist Dr. H. Allen Hynek threatened to 

quit after 18 years of heading the Air Force UFO project, be- 


cause the official explanation of this week's UFO sightings 
was forced on him. according to a source close to the investi- 


gation. 


movunarestl 


The Air Force report was leaked unofficially at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base while Dr. Hynek and his 100 assistants 
were still in the midst of their investigation. 


Or. Hynek was said to have made his threat at the height of 
an argument with an Air Force public relations officers (sic) 
who told him what the result of his‘ investigation was to be. 


“Nevertheless. Dr. Hynek, a Northwestern University crofessor. 
repeated the explanations yesterday afternoon at the Detroit 
Press Club. . 


He said that what a farmer, his family and nine policemen 
saw early this week was nothing but a luminous cloud of swamp 
gas. . 

This news report of a possible coverup in the Air Force UFO 
investigation, it was thought, was possible to verify. There were 
obvious errors in the news story in addition to the mistake in Hynek’s 
name, calling him H. Allen instead of J. Allen. (The same error had | 
appeared in Young's story of the preceding dav.) Hynek was not the 
"head" of the UFO project but only a consultant to it; the reference 
to 100 assistants was unclear because Hynek conducted the investiga- 
tion singlehandedly. The major issue remained, however: Was Rynek 
forced into the explanation and told to perform at the press con- 
ference? 

In his published comments, Hynek seemed to suggest that the 


press conference in Detroit was not his idea: . 


.I got a message from the Air Force: There would be a 
press conference and I would issue a statement about the cause 
of the sightings. It did me no good to protest to say that as yet 
I had no real idea what had caused the reported sightings in the * 
swamps. I was to have a press conference, ready or not. 


Searching for a justifiable explanaticn of the sightings. 
I remembered a phone call from a botanist at the University of 
Michigan, who called to my attention the phenomenon of burning 
‘swamp gas.'. . .After learning more about swamp gas from otner 


Michigan scientists, I decided that it was a 'scssible' exclana- 


tion that I would offer to the reporters. 3 
In his report on file at Project 2lue 8cok offices at ‘irisht- 
Patterson Air Force Zase, Dayton, Ohic, Hynek wrote (s. 12): 

I wish that a press conference had not been necessary, or, 
if necessary, that it had been handled more expertly and adroitly. 
= have little to say thet is complimentary about the sublic rela- 
tions office at Selfridge Fieid (near Detroit). . .it displayed 
no knowledge of how a press conference should be handled. 

The entire matter of a full dress press conference was most 
distasteful to me because I would rather present carefully weighed 
and consistent evidence and conclusions with due time allowed, 
to a body of scientific colleagues than be subject at a moment's 
notice to a roaring pack of newshounds whose chief interest 
appears to be in getting a quick story. . . 

During a visit to Project Blue Book offices in July 1968, 

I asked Lt. Col. Hector Quintanilla, Blue Book director, whether 
Hynek had been ordered into the press conference. To the contrary, 
he replied that Dr. Hynek had requested a news conference or news 
release "to get the press off his back.’ Normally, Quintanilla said, 
news releases were issued only through the Pentagon, but, he said, 

he received permission from the Office of Information in Washington 
for Hynek to issue a news release “because it was Hynek."” 

Mrs. Marilyn Stancombe, Quintanilla's secretary, was a party 

to the telephone conversation between Quintanilla and Hynek. She, 


too, said that Hynek said a news release was needed to lessen pres- 


sures from newsmen. 
As Hynek wrote in his report to Project Blue 800k: 


. « .Since the interest and excitement generated in these 
cases was mounting to a fever pitch. it seemed expedient, in fact 
mandatory, to hold a press conference and make a progress report. 
Until the evening before I was to make such a statement I was 
still puzzled as to a natural explanation for even the consistent 


sightings. 


In summary, no evidence was found that--as suggested in Young's 
story--the swamp gas answer was invented by the Air Force. Hynek 
credited University of Michigan faculty with introducing him to that > 
possibility, and the swamp gas answer was also suggested in the press 
before Hynek advanced the theory sean press conference. References 
to "marsh gas" were found in a column in The Detroit News on March si 
1966 and in Chicago's American on March 24. The press conference an 
was March 25. 

The charge that Hynek was forced into the press pontetens 
also was challenged by Quintanilla and by Hynek's comments that 
newsmen had interfered with his investigation by badgering witnesses © 
and that there was a need to lessen such pressures, perhaps by issuin 
what was intended to be "a progress report." 

Young's story of March 26 also said the "swamp gas" answer 
"was leaked unofficially" at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base berene 


Hynek's press conference. It was, in fact, known what Hynek's expla- 


nation would be before he appeared at the press conference. 

But, Howard Fields, a United Press International reporter, 
who covered the Dexter-Hillsdale UFO reports, said that Hynek's 
explanation was released in advance--not by the Air Force-- but by 
a secretary-telephone operator at Selfridge AFB. 

Fields was interviewed in April 1968. When the subject of 
the "leak" came up, he exnlained that a reporter at the UPI bureau 
in Detroit had called Selfridge AFB an hour or more before the press 
conference was scheduled to Segue. Perhaps by luck, the reporter 


found himself talking with the woman who had typed the text of 
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Hynek's statement. Either she did not know she was not supposed to 
release the information, or the reporter was very resourceful, Fields 
said. Either way. she did tell the UPI newsman the essence of Hynek's 
explanation, and a story was filed on the UPI wire. 

while the “sweme gas" erisode ranked among the modern classic 
UFO cases, there did occur in 1947 a UFO case which must be included 
in any discussion of an Air Foree conspiracy. Known as "the Maury 
Island case," it was important because it involved: (1) Kenneth 
Arnold, who had made the original flying saucer report on June 24, 
1947; (2) Capt. E.J. Smith, a United Air Lines pilot whose UFO sighting 
of July 4, 1947, received wide press coverage; (3) Ray Palmer, a pub- 
lisher of adventure stories who gave flying saucers wide publicity, 
and (4) Army Air Force Captain William L. Davidson and Lieutenant 
Frank Brown of Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif., who were killed when 
their plane crashed after they had been to Maury Island, near Tacoma, 
Wash., to investigate a report of the disintegration of a flying 


saucer. 

The essence of the Maury Island case can be summarized from 
accounts found in Ruppelt's The Report on Unidentified Flyine Objects, 
Air Force files, newspaper clippings and a book by Arnold and Palmer, 
The Coming of the Saucers: 

Harold Dahl and Fred Crisman of the Tacoma area had reported 
that on June 21, 1947, Dahl was steering his boat along the east bay 
of Maury Island when he saw six flying saucers in the sky. One 
saucer, he said, disintegrated, showering his boat with fragments ; 


Crisran said he saw a disc on the next day: Ray Palmer heard cf the 


reports and offered Arnold $200 to investigate. In late July, Arnold 

went to Tacoma and, after talking with Dahl and Crisman, telephoned 
=. J. Smith. whe was in Seattle at the time, and also called Lieutenam 
Brown at Hamilton AF2. Smith, Brown and Cartain Davidson all came to 
vacoma. Davidsen and Brown took some of the saucer “fragments” with 

them and were killed when their B-25 crashed on its return trip 

to Hamilton AFB the morning of August l, 

The crash of the B-25 near Kelso, Wash., added one note of 
strangeness to the Maury Island cases. Newsmen in Tacoma also reporte: 
receiving phone calls from anonymous persons who told about the meet- 
ings between Arnold, Smith, Crisman, Dahl, Davidson and Brown. Ar- _ 
nold, in The Coming of The Saucers, wrote of other Maury Island inci- 
dents that puzzled hin. 

Newspaper stories in The Tacoma Times, Portland, Ore. Journal 
Chicago Times and other papers and a United Press story written in 
Tacoma suggested there was a conspiracy afoot. A story by Paul Lantz 
in the Tacoma Times of August 2, 1947, was typical: 

The mystery of the 'Flying Saucers' soared into prominence 
again Saturday when The Tacoma Times was informed that the crash 
Friday of an army plane at Kelso may have been caused by sabotage.- 

The Times' informant, in a series of mysterious phone calls, 
reported that the ship had been sabotaged 'or shot down' to pre- 
vent shipment of flying disk fragments to Hamilton Fields, Cal.. 
for analysis. ; 

Tne disk parts were said by the informant to be those Som 
one of the mysterious platters which plunged to earth on Maury 
Island recently. 

Lending substance to the caller's story is the fact that 
12 hours before the army released official identification, he 


correctly identified the dead in the crash to be Capt. William 
Lia Davidson: pilot,.and. First Lt. frank M.. Brewn: 


At the same time he informed The Times, Kenneth Arnold, Boise 
businessman who first sighted the flying saucers, and United Air 
lines Capt. E.J. Smith, who also sighted them, were in secret 
conference in Room 502 of the Hotel Winthrop. A check confirmed 
the information, but neither Smith nor Arnold would disclese 


the nature of the conference nor the reason for their being in 
Tacoma. 
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leaded aboard a 3-25 at McChord filed Friday for shipment to the 
California field. Half an hour after the takeoff, the plane 
crashed near Kelso, Wash. Two enlisted men Master Sgt. Elmer 
L. Taff and Technician Fourth Grade Weodrow D. Matthews para- 


chuted to safety. 


At McChord field, an intelligence officer confirmed the mystery 
caller's report that the ill-fated craft had been carrying ‘clas- 
sified material.'’... 


The theory of sabotage was borne out by the statement of the 
two crash survivors that one of the engines burst into flames 
and that regular fire apparatus installed in the engine for 
such emergencies failed to function. 


According te the anonymous caller, clatter fragments 


4n anonymous caller told Ted Morello, the United Press 


reporter in Tacoma, that the B-25 was shot down by a 20mm cannon. 
The sabotage theory remained sie despite Air Force 
reports that Crisman and Dahl had admitted their story was a hoax, 
that the "disc fragments" were slag from a nearby foundry and that 
the B-25 crashed after an exhaust stack ‘burned out on the left 
engine, causing a fire in the left wing. 
Until a visit to wright-Patterson Aim Force Base in July 


the 


1968, this study had not uncovered any news item referring to the 
Maury Island case as a hoax. An Air Force summary of the case, 


however, included this note: 


othe Associated Press wireman at Tacoma interviewed 
Dahl concerning his disc sighting. In the course of ‘the inter- 
view, Dahl's wife stated that the whole thing was a fantasy. 
Dahl at this time acmitted the whole thing was a hoax. 


A more detailed Air Force report identified the AP newsman 


as Exnie Vogel and said: 


»Vogel stated that he had never, in his experience, 
had such pressure breught upon him to release a news story and 
that he reveatedly advised the 3cise Statesman that che storm 
of seeing the flying discs by Dahl and Crisman was a complete . 
fabrication and should be in no way carried as a news story and 
refused to furnish any information regarding these reports. 

Elmer Vogel--the name Ernie was an error--was working in the 
public relaticns office of Boeing Aircraft in Seattle, ‘ash., when 
he was interviewed by telephone in April 1969. 

His recall of the 1947 incident seemed prompt: 

It was an outright fraud. . .Yes. there was a considerable 

amount of pressure for a story. . .it was a falsification, a . 
fabrication, a fraud. . .I went out to visit one of them (Dahl): 
and we sidled out on to the back porch. . .His wife came out with 
a butcher knife and I thought she was after me, but she waved 
it under his nose and said 'I'm tired of being embarrassed by . 
your lies. Tell this man the truth.' 

Vogel said Dahl then admitted the Maury Island story was a 
hoax, and "I got ahold of the other guy (Crisman) and he admitted i 


too," 

There was intense pressure on him from newspapers for a story 
about the Maury Island mystery, Vogel said. He recalled that he did: 
write a story about the admitted hoax but, to his knowledge, the 


story was not widely used. 


Vogel said newspapers seemed to prefer the interesting story 
about conspiracy and sabotage to the accurate story about the hoax. 

Of those involved in the Maurv Island episode, Ray Palmer 
apparently maintained the deepest interest in flying saucers. He 
published science fiction magazines and books and was the’ publisher 
of Flying Saucers magazine which printed Larry Bryant's article cn 


the “coverup” at Langley Air Force fase. 


With Curtis Fuller. Palmer began publishing the pocket-sized 
magazine FATE in 1948. One of the feature stories in the first issue 
was “I Did See The Flying Disks!" by Kenneth Arnold. 

The two men had worked for the same Chicago-based publishing 
comreny and started FATE, Fuller ae sees ailed they had wanted to stay 
in Chicago and the company was moving to New York. Ina May 1968 
interview, Fuller said the monthly circulation of the magazine was 
125,000. FATE had started as a quarterly sae Fuller said, owed its 
success to stories about flying saucers. 

Differences between Fuller and Palmer, apparently including 
Palmer's involvement in die Maury Island episode: caused Palmer 
to leave FATE and move his publishing business. to Amherst, Wisc. 

Fuller has written about flying saucers throughout the 20- 
year period covered by this survey. His articles have been printed 
in the Magazine Flying as well as in FATE. He said that in all his 
years of writing about UFOs he had never been approached by anyone 
connected with the Air Force, Federal Bureau of Investigaticn or 
other governmental agency seeking to censor UFO news. 

Fuller, then, like the more-than-100 newsmen interviewed 
in person and by mail, reported no firsthand experience with Air 
Force censorship of UFO news. Nor, for that matter, have newsmen 
written much about conspiracy and censorship charges. 

Except in: 4‘ few cases... such: 45 <ncse. ciscussed on the sre- 
ceding pages, almost no references to "“conspiracies'' were found in 


the thousands of UFO press clippings read in the course of this 


stucy. 


In fact, as stated in the previous chapter, newsmen generally 


have given nen-hostile coverage to Air Force reports about UFO sight- 
ings. Ain Force statements about the conclusions of UFO investiga- 
tions--especially those supported by statistics--appear to receive 

widespread press coverage. As noted in the previous chapter. this 

study never found a news item which distinguished between the "pro- 
bable," "possible" or "known" explanations of flying saucer reports 
which were all included under the Menown" category in UFO statistics 
released by the Department of Defense. 

While press coverage of the Air Force UFO program generally” 
has been non-hostile, it also has been relatively infrequent. As 
found in the content analysis studies discussed in chepter ; 
the typical UFO story was not about an Air Force UFO investigation, 
but about same private citizen who said he had seen a flying saucer 
In both content analyses, involving a total of more than 1,500 news 
paper items, references to Air Force UFO investigators were found in 
about 15 per cent, or roughly one out of seven, of the items. So. 
while the Air Force UFO program has been discussed widely in what 
might be called the specialized saucer press, it has not been covered 
frequently by daily newspapers. , : 

This study found only one series of articles based entirely 
on the Air Force UFO inquiry. The six-part series was printed in 
The Portland, Me., Evening Express, among other newspapers, frcm 
January 17 through January 22, 1966. The articles were written by . 


Bulkley Griffin, executive editor of the Evening Express Washington 


D.C., bureau. The Series was based largely on Air Force investigati 


of UFOs reported in the Southwestern United States in August 1965 
and in Exeter, N.H., in September 1965. In the sixth article. Griffin 
coneluded: 

A main conclusion can be briefly stated. It is that the Air 
Force is misleading the public by its cdéntinuing campaign to pro- 
duce end maintain belief that all sightings can be explained away 
as misidentifications of familiar objects. such as ballcons, 
stars and aircraft. 

The logical assumption, backed by much circumstantial , evi- 
dence, is that the Air Force is deliberately misleading the 
public. .. = 

Another chief conclusion is this: no energetic and thorough 
effort to investigate the unidentified flying object phenomenon 
is being made by the Air Force or ever had been made by it... 

Griffin based his conclusion upon his finding that Air Force 

explanations of UFO reports--especially in August 1965--seemed in- 
consistent with what the witnesses said they had seen. In his stories, 
he did not: elaborate on why the Air Force might be "deliberately 
misleading the public." Almost in contradiction to the charge of 
deception, Griffin acknolwedged that the lack of any tangible evidence 
of flying saucers was "a mighty strong argument" against their exist- 
ence. 


Griffin died before he could be interviewed for this study. 


He had visited the Project Blue Book offices for two days in October 


‘ 


1965. 
Air Force Data 


Data on the Air Force role in the UFO phenomenon came from 


many sources in the course of almost three years of research. To 
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within the context of six questions asked of Lt. Col. Quintanilla 


in interviews of July 17 and 18, 1968. 


The questions are phrased as they were in the interview and, 
therefore, are more informal then these found in cuestionnaires, 
for example. 

1. Does the Air Force want to handle the UFO inquiry? Is 

the nature of the inquiry, as you see it, primarily investigative 
explanatory or both? 


Quintanilla responded: 


Originally, the Air Force sincerely felt there was some sig 
nificance to the flying discs. Now the feeling is not the same 
as it was 15 or 20 years ago. Because of the early concern, 
responsibility fell upon the intelligence commity. Now the 
primary concern is different, it's viewed as a public relations 
problem. 


We're trying to convince the public that 'Big Brother’ is 
looking out for you. . .that we're taking care of our air defense 
responsibilities. : 

Quintanilla said it would be correct to view the primary 

goal of Blue Book as Air Defense and not UFO investigation. Blue 
Book was oriented toward Air Defense, he said, and included UFUs 


under that heading. 
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He added: 

“le don't investigate too much. . .Our primary responsibility - 
is to collect data and then check the subjective material to see » 
what the stimulus might be. . .We're not an investigative force: 


that's up to the Department of Justice, the OSI (Office of Special 
Investigations) and the FBI. We collect data. It's a misnomer 
to think we investigate. 
Because Quintanilla's comments seemed contradictorv to the 
statement by General Thomas D. White that ‘all unidentified flying 


object sightings are investigated in meticulous detail," Quintanilla » 


Was asked about his statement that. it was a "misnomer" to say Blue 


Book investigated UFO reports. 
In a letter of August 30. 1968, he wrote: 


With regards to my statement that I feel that we are more 
or less a collecting agency--that statement, of course, is mine 
and I feel that way because we have no power whatsoever, to 
investigate the people themselves. Therefore, in this respect. 
we cannot really complete the cycle of the cizcumstances sur- 
rounding the sighting with regard to the individual's emotional 
state and personal background. Without this information, in the 
records, I feel that we cannot really investigate the sighting in 
its entirety. 


It's true that we contact everybody we can with regards to 
trying to identify the stimulus which caused the observer to 
report a UFO sighting to the Air Force, however, this is not 
really investigating, this is checking details. We do use scien- 
tific disciplines to evaluate the information which is submitted 
to the Air Force, however, this is an after the fact evaluation. 
As you well know, once the sighting has taken place the stimulus 
is gone and we are unable to reproduce the circumstances, emotions, 
or the stimulus of that particular observation. ‘le have only 
subjective statements made by the witnesses to work with. We 
check out the details as best we can but we are not empowered 
to check the individual's background. . .Collecticn is part of the 
investigative process and we accept the data as fact, however, 
we seldom really camplete the cycle. We have a witness, but no 
corpse. I'm not trying to play down the investigation process, 
but you don't really do much investigating when you check out 
satellite observations in definite quadrants of the sky, astronom- 
ical observations, moving lights, weather balloons, etc. 


To Lt. Col. Quintanilla, then, Project Blue Book was: pri- 
marily a data-collecting, public relations agency which existed 
peeauss citizens expected the Air Force to be able to explain strange 
objects they had seen in the sky. : 

When I had ended my reserve duty at Edwards Air Force Base 
in California, I made it known that I would be investigating UFOs 
with the University of Colorado Project. Col. James Smith, the 
director of information at Edwards, commented: '"Strentz is going 
to work on LeBailly's problem. Maj. Gen. E.B. LeBailly was director 


of information for the Air Force. Col. Smith. like Quintanille. 


viewed UFOs as an information problem not as an intelligence or 


Air Defense problem. 


2. What real limits exist as to what the Air Force or Blue 
Book can and cannot do in the scope of UFO investigations or 
data collecting? 


The only "limit" Quintanilla would list was that investiga- 


tions or data collecting were limited to the continental United 


States. There were at least two reasons for this, he said. One, 


the Air Force Air Defense responsibilities were limited to the United -— 


States; and two, the State Department and foreign countries might 
object if the Air Force began investigating UFO reports overseas. 

He said that, while Blue Book had available to it Air Force 

resources for medical and penoleeeal testing, he had never asked 
a UFO witness to submit to ech tests or to a lie detector test. 
Quintanilla suggested it would probably cause trouble on the Congres 
sional level for the Air Force to test private citizens as to their © 
medical and mental stability. 

As noted in the Chapter V a 1960 Air Force Press release 

stated: 

. . ethe entire facilities of the Aerospace Technical Intel- 
ligence Center, the entire facilities of the nation's scientific 
and technical community are at the disposal of (UFO) evaluators.- 

Some of the scientific studies conducted for the Air Force 

were discussed in the preceding chapter. As Quintanilla noted, how= 
ever, there are practical and political limits on what use can be 
made of facilities of the FID and the scientific and technical cam- 
munity, 

There appeared also to be limits of "red tape During the 


wave of sightings over Washington, D.C,, in July 1952, Edward J. 


a 


| 
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Ruppelt was director of Project Blue Book. 
He had flown from Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohic, on July 21 to investigate the UFO reports and had planned to 
work all day and ali night if necessary.’ Despite all the resources 
of the Air Force end the scientific me technical ene however, 


he could not get a staff car for transportation around Washington. 


He told of the episode in his book, The Report _on Unidentified Flying 


Objects, and part of the story is reprinted here to suggest that 
Project Blue Book suffered from red tape just as any other military 


operation might: 


- » eL called the transportation section at the Pentagon 
to get a staff car but it took me only seconds to find out that 
the regulations said no staff cars except for senior colonels 
or generals. . .I went down to the finance office--could I rent 
a car and charge it as travel expense? No-—city buses are avail- 
able. But I didn't know the bus system and it would take me 
hours to get to all the places I had to visit, I pleaded. You 
can take a cab if you want to pay for it out of your per diem 
was the answer. Nine dollars a day per diem and I should pay for 
a hotel roam, meals and taxi fares all over the District of Colum- 
bia. Besides, the lady in finance told me, my travel orders to 
Washington covered only a visit to the Pentagon. In addition, 
she said, I was supposed to be on my way back to Dayton right now, 
and if I didn't go through all of the red tape of getting the 
orders amended I couldn't collect any per diem and technically 
I'd be AWOL. I couldn't talk to the finance officer, the lady 
informed me, because he always left at 4:30 to avoid the traffic 
and it was now exactly five o'cleck and she was quitting. 


At five-one I decided that if saucers were buzzing Pennsy1- 
vania Avenue in formation I couldn't care less. . .I was through. . . 
I caught the next airliner to Dayton. 5 
In research on the Washington 1952 sightings, another incident 
that raised questions about the Air Force UFO inquiry was uncovered. 
As mentioned previously, UFOs were reported,over “Jashington, 
D.C., late the night of July 19 and the morning of July 20. Harry 


G. Barnes and several other air traffic controllers for the Civil 


@ 
Aeronautics Administration said radar returns indicated that uniden- 
tified aircraft were flying in restricted corridors over the capital. 


Tn conversations with personnel at Andrews Air Force Base and Bolling = 


Air Force Base, however. Barnes apparently could not get the Air Fores 
to send up aircraft to investigate the UFOs. 

He discussed the problems in a lengthy letter on file at 
Project Blue Book in Dayton, Ohio. In the letter, the terms "Thorn- “i 


dyke" and "Smoke Ring" apparently were references to the air bases, 


or units or men at the bases. Again the situation about which Barnes. 
wrote was that CAA employees reported unidentified aircraft over 
Washington and wanted the Air Force to do something: 


The impression received from Thorndyke wes to the effect 
that more information was needed to order an intercept. I told 
them our equipment was giving us good readings so we would be 
able to do any vectoring that might be necessary but they seemed 
to be leaving it all up to Smoke Ring. As time wore on (com 
mercial) pilot reports were received--P807 saw seven of the objects 
between Washington and Martinsburg variously described as lights 
that moved very rapidly, up and down and horizontally as well 
as hovering in one position and SP610 saw one come in with him =. 
from around Herndon and follow him to within four miles of touch-:.: 
down. This was substantiated by Tower and Center Radar. rae 


. .We reached the point where we wondered just how much 
of this could go on and for how long before something could be 
done about it. I contacted Smoke Ring finally about 300 est 
(3 a.m.). They were doing nothing abcut it so I asked if it 
was possible for something like this to happen, even though we 
gave them all this information, without anything being dohe ~ 
about it. The man who was supposed to be in charge and to whom 
I had been talking, said he guessed so. Then another voice 
came on who identified himself as the Combat Officer and said 
that all the information was being forwarded to higher authority 
and would not discuss it any further. I insisted that I wanted 
to knowif it was being forwarded tonight and he said yes, but 
would not give me any hint as to what was being done about all 
these things flying around Washington. He tried to assure me 
that something was being done about it. I asked, too, how he 
was getting his information. He said they would get it frem 
Thorndyke and ADW. “Je were then told by ADW that they had no ‘ 
way of forwarding it to them. Smoke Ring then said they were not |; 
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really concerned about it anyway, that somebody else was supposed 
to handle it. 


Tt would be extremely difficult to write this so that it is 
in a logical sequence due to the confusion that seems to have 


existed throughout the whole affair. 


When similar UFOs were reported over Washington a week later, 


Air Foree aircraft did investigate but reported no contacts. 


The Ruppelt and Barnes episodes seemed to suggest that, at 
least in the early 50s, the Air Force UFO inquiry was not as hen 
powered as one might be led to believe on the basis of the press 
release which told how UFO investigators had access to all the re- 
sources of the military, scientific and technological communities. 


3. What function does Blue Book serve that could not or 
should not be handled by NORAD (North American Air Defense with 
headquarters in Colorado Springs)? 


Quintanilla's answer was short and to the reint 


None. None whatsoever. NORAD can perform all the tasks . 
and do so more timely. 


The apparent logic behind Quintanilla's answer was that 
the mission of NORAD is the rapid identification, and destruction 
if necessary, of any unidentified aircraft, missile or other flying 
object. While the NORAD response capability must sees in 
Project Blue Book generally investigates UFO reports 


terms of seconds, a 


that are days, weeks or months old. If it is to be determined whether 


UFOs constitute a threat to the nation's security then it seems that 
the task should be in the hands of NORAD, rather than in the hands 


of Quintanilla's small staff in one office at Wright-Patterson Air 


Force Base. 
Quintanilla acknowledged that. by the time his office receives 
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a UFO revort, the UFO can be considered to have posed no threat simply 


because nothing happened. His staff of one other officer, an enlisted = 
m2n and two secretaries, he said, was sufficient for the dav to day 
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operation of the office and could be expanded during a wave of UFO 


reports. 


Quintanilla said that, to his knowledge, during his five 


years as Blue Book director, his office had never received a UFO 
report from NORAD even though NORAD was covered by the same Air Force 
Regulation which requires all commands to forward UFO reports to Blue 
Book. It may seem absurd for NORAD to forward reports of UFOs it 


cannot explain to Quintenilla's one-room office, but that is what 
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the regulation, AFR 80-17, requires. 


Occasionally, there are news stories which report that NORAD, 
in fulfilling its air defense responsibilities, has never detected 
a flying saucer or UFO. One such story was printed in The Chicago 
Tribune of August 18, 1967, under the one column headline "NORAD: 


No/ Saucers Fly/ in the Sky!" 


Colorado Springs, Aug. 17--North American air defense conmand;: 
officially said today that no flying saucers, m extra-terrestrial 
space ships, and no ‘unfriendly objects' have ever been identi- -= 
fied by air forces over the United States or Canada. 


once 


Answering a recurring inquiry about the official air force 
stands on UFOs (unidentified flving objects) the command fren 
its mountain fastness here replied: x 


"There have been thousands of reports of UFOs frem the wides 
variety of sources over the years--but so far as the cammand is 
aware, it never has been shown anything but naturel atmospheric 
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or astronomical phenomena or airborne objects--biras, insects, 
hardware--seen under unusual circumstances or misinterpreted.' 


- e »The command is not concerned with transitory or illusory 
‘sightings’ often reported as UFOs and usually the result of a 
misunderstanding by the sighters. 


Nnile NORAD was not concerned with UFOs, it did have a some- 


wnat similar classification called UCTs, short for UnCorrelated Tar- 


gets. UCTs, briefly, are returns recorded by NORAD radar .surveillance 


systems but ignored Secause their speeds or tratectories are presumed 
to identify them as birds, small private aircraft, anomalcus propa- 
gation, etc. UCTs are presumed to pose no threat and therefore can 
known aircraft or missiles. 

UCTs were discussed July 29, 1968 at a "Symposium on Uniden- 
tified Flying Objects” held by the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics in Washington, D.C. 


One of the scientists testifying at the symposium, Dr. James 


McDonald said: 


The question is raised often, why aren't UFOs tracked? The 
point one is struck with in studying each of these (defense or 
detection) systems in turn is large degree of selectivity neces- 
sarily built into them. . 


It has to be kept well in mind that even systems like SAGE | 
when they were developed necessarily had to have programmed into 
them certain speed limits both lower and upper, certain safe 
requirements like if the target was on an outbound path it could 
be ignored. In almost every monitoring system you set up, whether 
for defense or scientific purposes, if you don't want to be 
sncwed with data, you intentionally built selectivity in, and 
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then you do not see what you are not looking for. 
syed 
Consequently, this point is important, that despite our many 
sensing and monitoring systems, the fact that they don't rereat- 
edly turn up what appear to be similar tc UFOs, whatever we define 
those to be, is not quite as conclusive as it might seem. 


Dr. Carl Sagan, department of astronemy, Cornell University, 


told the Congressmen: ; ; 


Apparently what is now happening is that the Air Force 
surveillance radar is throwing away the data that is of rele- 


vence for this (UFO) inauiry. In other words, if it sees 
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something that is not on a ballistic trajectory, cr not in orbit, 
it ignores it, it throws it in the garbage. 


DOr. Hynek, the Air Force scientific consultant on UFOs, added: 
I would just like te concur in what Dr. Sagan has said. [ 


understand there are several hundred UCTs a month. . .which, sine 
they do not follow ballistic trajectory, they are tossed out. 6 


The UCT reports were not forwarded to Project 3lue 2cok since 


they were not considered to be UFOs. 


4, What rules of thumb provide for classification of reports a 
of UFO sightings? - 


Quintanilla answered: 


We have certain characteristics for sightings. . .character- 
istics for astronomical reports, aircraft, balloons. If any of 
these (UFO reports) have characteristics that fall into such 
categories, the plausible answer is that it (the UFO) was that. 
If it has all the characteristics of an aircraft, or whatever, 
that's it. . .yet you cannot name the pilot who wes flying the 
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Sometimes there is a thin line in classifying a UFO, but if 
it falls in the category, it's in the category. You can quibble. 
Hell yes, anyone can quibble. . .You could spend $50,000 on each 
investigation if you wanted to. But I cut them off when I think 
we've got the answer. 


Quintanilla said if his office received a UFO report, he would 


mail the witness an Air Force form 164, a UFO report form. If the 
form were not returned, he said, he might mail another as a follow, 
but he would not send a third. Sometimes, he said, an indivicual 
completing the form recognizes that what he saw was actually an air 
plane, star, etc. 

As noted in the previous chapter, classification of many 
UFO reports also occurred as a function of time. Reports first 
termed "possibly" or "probably" an aircraft would be advanced to 


simply “aireraft" as year's end. 


The UFO reports which receive the most attenticn, Quintanilla 
said, are those involving a large number of people or having certain 
security or scientific interests, possibly including the finding 
or 2 satellite fragnent. Investigations alsc may result from peliti- 
cal or newspaper fressures. 

A letter or a phone call from a UFO witness to his Congress- 
man probably would lead to a UFO investigation; Quintanilla said. 

Air Force headquarters in Washington is sensitive to political pres- 
sures, and a UFO investigation was one of the things a Congressman 
could demand on behalf of his constituent without fear of antagonizing 
another voter or another Vania: Quintanilla said, "I never realized 
how much power Congressmen had until I took this job." 

News coverage may focus public attention upon a UFO report 
so that the Air Force will conduct an investigation even though the 
sighting never has been officially reported to an Air Force base as 
regulations require. An example of this was the Dexter-Hillsdale, 
Mich., case. Telephone logs at Project Blue Book indicated that, 
at first, inquiries from news media all received the answer that 
| Blue Book was not investigating because the reports had not been 
officially made to the Air Force. Ina matter of a day, public and 
press pressures apparently forced Blue Book into the case. 

The Air Force explanations or classifications of UFO reports 
--such as the swamp gas solution for Dexter and Yillsdale--nave re- 
sulted in considerable criticism of the Air Force UFO inquiry. 
Examples of supposedly erroneous explanations can be found in any 


book whese thesis is 'flving saucers are real." In such books, two 
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theerles generally are suggested to account for the faulty explana- 


tions: (1) the Air Foree is hiding the truth about flying saucers, 


or (2) ag McDonald weuld charge | the exolaraticns result from 2 
foulup, net a coverup. 
A third reason for on ran Ayn Tama 73 eS eae as 
A third reason fer controversy over Air Force classification 


or UFO reports may be the reluctance of witnesses to accept a natural 
explanation for what they consider to be an unnatural event. in, 
investigating of UFO reports, this study encountered two cases which 
illustrate this point: 

(1) With two other members of the UFO Project at the Univer— 
sity of Colorado, I investigated UFO reports in Harrisburg, Pa., in 
early July 1967. During one night, we were with a crowd that had 
gathered near an open field which had been recognized as "the place 
to go" to see a flying saucer. In the course of the nightwatch, 
one could see the lights of an airplace approaching the Harrisburg 
Airport. A woman in the crowd pointed and shouted, "You can't tell 
me that's an airplane." It soon became obvious that it was. 

(2) With William Powers, Northwestern University assistant 
to Dr. J. Allen aaa L investigated the UFO report of a family 
near Waussau, Wisc., in the summer of 1968. Their nighttime report 
of an apperently low-flying, lighted object, accompanied by a siren- 
type sound, was puzzling. B3ut our inquiry was hampered by the fact 
that the family members had discussed the sighting often with one 


another and with outsiders, including a member of 2 UT) organizaticn. 


. 


The father had been given a book about UFOs and in it he had found 


had seen. The photograph in the book was of a lenticular cloud. 
Although he did not notice it at the time of the sighting, the father 
later recalled that the lignts in the house appeared to dim soon before 
the object appeared. He had read about UFO-linked power failures. 
=t appeared that the family might have accepted a natural explanation 
af theie report the day after the sighting, but not the week after- 
werd. 
But, even recognizing these tendencies to dispute a natural 
explanation of a flying saucer report, this study found several 
eases in which the Air Force methodology, if not the explanation 
itself, was open to question. Four such cases will be reviewed to 
illustrate reasons why scme pecple think the Air Force has been 
guiity of a foulur, if not a coverup. All the cases are Sram Ate 
Force files. 
CASE. 0n Tenuary 28. 198th. pear Tas Cruces NiMiy ae eeche 
nician with the ordnance corps of the White Sands Proving Grounds 
said he saw a point source--a point of light with no apperent size-- 
moving across the horizon at about 50 degrees. He was preparing a 
camera station for a missile shot, he said, and “was looking up at 
the stars to see if they we.resuitable fora baldistic camera star . 
callibration." Unknown to him at the time, another technician, 17 
miles south of him also saw the object streak across the sky. In 
his report to the Air Force the first witness wrote: 
. » «I can point out that it most definitely, was not a meteor 
(his emphasis). Under special training, in addition to my college 
work may be listed five years experience in astronomy and astrono- 
mical observing, including work at Lowell Observatory, and as 


a faculty member of the University of Chicago, in the cerartmant 
of astronemy at Yerkes (Observatcry). I have observed many 


thousands of meteors and can definitely state that this object 
was not any type of meteor. 


The Air Force classified the report as "Astroncmical-Meteor." - 


CASE 2.--On February 16, 1966, a navy enlisted man anda 
21-year-old woman reported seeing two UFOs near the Brunswick, Me., 
Naval 4ir Station. 

The two claimed to have seen ane UFO, which changed in colors 
from red to blue-green to "light salmon," and said they fatiowed: 
it to a landing point where they watched it for 30 to 45 minutes 
from a distance of about three miles. They also said another UFO 
appeared to circle and land between them and the first one. The 
navyman and the woman said they were looking to the east as they 
watched the UFOs. 

The Air Force report said the second UFO was probably an aim 

Plane although there was not enough data "to make an evaluation as 


such." The first UFO was classified as the planet Jupiter. But 


for that explanation to apply, the witnesses had to be confused about es 


their directions and could not have been looking to the east. The 
report said: 
je SE. ES Ty opinion that the observer(s) was evidentally 
confused in direction .and was looking to the west rather than 
the east (and therefore saw Jupiter). 


To compound the problem, the investigator was wrong and his 


explanation had to be edited so that "west" was crossed out and 


"south" was written in, getting the direction to agree with Jupiter's. 


position in the sky. There was no indication the witnesses had been 
asked whether they might have been wrong about the directicn. The 
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First UFO was classified as "Astronomical-Jupiter." 


CASE 3.--UFO reports near Loring Air Force Rase, Me., on 
Cctober 22 and 23, 1959 were classified es a weather balloon with a 
ic insufficient data.” Tt was not clear hew there cculd have 


a 


been “insufficient data" available wnen the report consisted of at 
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leastsisht separate sishtings inveiving civilians, militerv versennel, 
city and military police, radar returns ard reports of one or two 
objects flying over Presque Isie, Me., and emitting red light rays 
toward the ground. Burlington AFB sent two F-102s aloft to investi- | 
gate; Loring AFB "scrambled" jets, too. Yet there was, according to 
the report, "insufficient data" for a classification. 

CASE 4.--On July 19, 1956, Michael D. Savage, 15, of San 
Bernardino, Calif., told the Air Force he was lying on the grass taking 
pictures with his new camera when a saucer-shaped object passed in 
view. Only one picture was taken by Michael, who said the object 
was silver gray or metallic in color and was first observed approxi- 
mately 600 yards away. The photo was analyzed by the Aerospace Tech- 
nical Intelligence Center which reported that analysis. 

finds shadows across (the) object which (would be) unusual 

for an object almost one quarter of a mile away. Also, all objects 
in picture are clear, sharp and in focus except the object which 


is very blurred and very near camera lens. .« .on basis of the 
focal length of the lens the object (as described by Savage) 


would be 200 feet in diameter. 


. 


In view of forgoing, the opinion of this center is that the 
photograph strongly suggests a hoax and is typical of the many 
it receives, resulting in a considerable waste of government 
time, money and manpower. . 


The "hoax" classification 2ppeared warranted. The chotcgrach 
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did show a definite object, but it was dark and blurred although 


if 


Tne first explanation of the photograph, however, did not 


menticn the cessibility of a hoax. Rather the UFO was explained as 
of 2 “tamcerature inversion"--a warm air mass overlaving 
a cold air mass--which often distorts astronomical bodies or de- 


Tlects radar waves. ‘Such inversions generally cccur at altitudes o 
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at least a few thcusand feet. . 
The officer who prepared the first report, Major John M.. 
Ahlstrom of the 27th Air Defense division headquarters, wrote: 
It is the opinion of the preparing officer that the tempera- 
ture inversion which was recorded at Los Angeles could have 


moved to the area of the sighting for a possible optical phenomenon 
solution to this sighting. 
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While temperature inversions are found by the Air Force to 
account for many UFO reports--Washington D.C. in 1952 for example— 
such an explanaticn for the Savage photograph was inccmorehensible 


if Ahlstrom had seen the picture and certainly questionable if he 
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had not. To account for the object on the photograph, the temperature 
inversion was moved 60 or 70 miles from Los Angeles to San Bernardino ; 
to somehow manufacture an image as real as an automobile on the nega- : 
tive of Savage's film. 

| The photo analysis repcrt noted: 


. . »'temperature inversion' cannot be remotely considered 
as creating the. . .object. 


The Ahlstrom explanation, although rejected by the Air Force 
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itself, was presented here to suggest there may be scme ground to 
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the charge that the Air Ferce overuses and misuses some terms and 
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explanations as solutions to UFO sightings. 


For example, in March 1967, Dr. Hymek exclained a nuzzling - 
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UFO reported by Pan Smerican Pilot Capt. Matthew A. Van ‘“linkle as 

a “bolide,” which means a fireball--a bright meteor--which explodes 

anc makes 2 sound. "Bolides,” Uynek said, "are rarely encountered," 
a 

but the word scometimes is used as a synonym for meteor. Frior to 

sudy had not found the term “bolide in anv UFO exolana- 

tions. After Hynek used it, the term was found in several Air Force 

explanations, none of which came from Hynek. 


5. Can Quintanilla state unequivecally that Blue Book is not 
a ‘cover" for another agency investigating UFOs? 

He answered: 

Yes, I can state so unequivocally. . .By golly, I've been 
on the program for five years, going on six, and the only ones 
I've heard from have been the commander (of the Foreign Technology 
Division) and the scientific adviser (Hynek) who have chewed my 
fanny out (in disputes over some UFO cases). . .There's no other 
agency involved. 

‘I get my money and manpower from the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand and information from SAFOI (Secretary of the Air Force 
Office of Information). 


I can't understand why others are supposed to be visited: 
by the Men In Black but I'm not. 


Quintanilla said he had heard two reports that might be used 
by same to support John Keel's theory about the Men In Black. In 
one instance, Quintanilla said, ‘some guy passed himself off as me 
during a UFO investigation." In another, "some guy, probably from 
NICAP, passed himself off as a government agent” collecting infor- 
mation about UFOs. But these, he said, were the only two incidents 
he could recall. | 


6. Does the Air Force ever request silence on the part of 
UFO witnesses? 


Cuintanilla reolied: 


Negative. . .We never request silence. This is a fallacy 
perpetrated by those interested in UFO books and that stuff. 
I never have heard of any request for silence, but it’s hard to 
say about other investigators in the field. . .we try to leave 


recrle alone. . .we don't,pressure. 
One of the devices often listed as an instrument by which the . 
Air Force enforces silence upen UFO observers is JANA? (Joint Arn 
Navy Air Publication) 146. This regulation established procedures 
for "the reporting of information of vital importance to the security 


of the United States and Canada." 


The list of sightings to be reported by civilian and military ~ 


personnel under JANAP 146 includes: 


(a) Hostile or unidentified single aircreft or formations 
of aircraft which appear to be directed against the United States 
or Canada or their forces. 

(b) Missiles 

(c) Unidentified flying objects. 

(d) Hostile or unidentified submarines 

(e) Hostile or unidentified group or groups of military sur- 
face vessels. 

(f) Individual surface vessels, submarines, or aircraft of 
unconventional design or engaged in suspicious activity or observed 
in a location or in a course which may be interpreted as consti- 


tuting a threat to the United States or Canada or their forces... 


(g) Any unexplained or unusual activity which may indicate a 
possible attack against or through Canada or the United States... 


The security section of the regulation, which supposedly 


had been the "gag" on UFO observers, says, in part: 


. « eany person who makes an unauthorized transmission or 
disclosure of such a report may be liable to prosecution under 
Title 18 of the US Code, Chapter 37, or the Canadian Official 
Secrets Act of 1939, as amended. . 


Quintanilla commented: 


As far as I know, JANAP 146 has never been applied to a LTO 
case. It includes reference to UFOs but isn't intended for them. 
It's a comminication act. It doesn't spell out UFOs. People 


are going to 'nit pick' on these things as much as possible. 


This study found no instance in which JANAP 146 was applied. 
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Further, it would seem to be a clumsy manner in which to enforce si- 


lence since the legal action required would leave a record of the cen- 


In reading Air Force microfilm on cases dating from 1947 and 
in cther research, this study found only three direct references to 
efforts to restrict public comment about UFOs. 

In November or December, 1948, the month was not clear cn 
the microfilm, Col. H.M. McCoy, chief of the intelligence department 
of the Air Material Command, wrote to the agent in charge of the 
Office of Special Investigations at McChord Field, Tacoma, Wash., 
about a UFO sighting there. McCoy wrote: 


Personnel concerned should be advised of the confidential 
nature of this investigation. All publicity should be avoided. 


On December 13, 1948, Dr. Lincoln LaPaz, director of the 
Institute of Meteoritics at the University of New Mexico, wrote to 
‘pie ad Paereae anata Gee catia he tae Re wes eee <n 
making the public aware of green firehalls appearing over the South- 
west. Ina letter to Lt. Col. Doyle Rees of the Office of Special 


Investigations, LaPaz wrote: 


It is recommended that the Institute of Metecritics be given 
official authorization to make public in newspapers and cver radio 
networks requests for observations of 'fireballs.' Such authori- 
zation would seem to be necessary since requests of the nature 
alluded to, transmitted through Dr. Ward Fenley, director of the 
University of New Mexico news bureau, to newspapers throughout 
New Mexico, in connection with the Las Vegas incident of 1020FM, 
on the night of 5 December 1948, were not published, apparently 
because of pressure from other agencies also investigating this 
occurrence. 


In November and December of 1953, Dr. Hynek wrote at least 


three letters, asking witnesses to a UFO sighting near Bismarck, N.D., 
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not to talk about their experiences. The letters were sent to an ae 


Air Force pilot on November 7, to a woman witness on November 20, and. 

to an Air Force sergeant on December 4. 
In the letters, Hynek wrote that silence was necessary to avoi 

newsparer publicity which might hamper a "dispassionate investigation" 

and to help assure that investigators would receive an independent 

and unmodified report from each witness. | a 


Col. McCoy's 1948 letter, ordering that "all publicity should”. 


be avoided" in a UFO case near Tacoma, Wash., did not appear to be 
conspiratorial in nature. Current Air Force Regulations, as noted 
in the previous chapter, allow local Air bases to give out informa- 


tion only on UFO reports which have been identified as resulting from 
Matus ey man-made obsects.. All other antcrnstion mist be relessed. 
by SAFOI in Washington. 

If, as Dr. LaPaz suggested, there had been pressure to not 
release information about the "green fireballs," the effort failed. 
Reports of the "green fireballs" of 1948 have been widely discussed 
and appear in most of the UFO literature. 

Dr. Hynek's requests for silence appeared to have been moti- | 
vated by a desire to conduct a methodical, uadaeeerupted investigation, 
rather than by a conspiracy to hide "the truth about flying saucers." 
The former interpretation seemed warranted by the fact that Hynek 
had published UFO arebaves including references to the eae 
case. 


The search for evidence of enforced silence--turning up inci- 


dents such as those discussed above--may be based on a faulty asswns- 


tion that there was a reason for the enforced silence or censorship 
to exist in the first place, i.e. that flying saucers were real. 
This study found ne convincing evidence gf that. 

On the other hand, there appeared to be evidence that the 
Alr Force--to its satisfaction--did establish a direct link between 
News coverage of UFUs and UFO reports. Given such a correlation 
and the fact that the Air Force would want to eliminate or sedues the 
number of UFO reports, then it would follow that one way to reduce 
the number of reports would be to discourage news coverage. 

Graph 3 is a copy of a graph prepared by Project Blue Book 
in February 1953 to show a relationship between news attention to UFOs 
and frequency cf UFO reports. Although the nature of the graph seems 
too elementary to support any direct correlation between news cover2ge 
and UFO reports, such correlation was claimed in Department of Defense 
releases. | 

A department of Defense "FACT SHEET" released in December 
1953 referred to the February 1953 graph. 

In addition, a recent study has shown a direct correlation 
between the number of sightings reported and the publicity given 
to 'saucers' by the nation's press. 

The exact words, including "a recent study," were ina Depart- 
ment of Defense release issued in October 1964 and titled, "U.S. Air 
Force Summary of Events and Information Concerning the Unidentified 
Flying Object Program." 

References to links between news coverage and frequency of 


UFO reports were also found in Air Force accounts of such UFO sightings 


as those in Levelland, Texas in November 1957, Sccorro, 1.M., in 
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April 1964, and Long Island, N.Y., in October 1966. 
These Air Force findings are not presented here to demonstrate 
there is a relationship between news coyerage and frequency of UFO 
reports. Rather, it is suggested that any programs or regulations 
which may minimize news coverage of UFCs may result from causes other 


than efforts to hide the fact that "flying saucers are real." 


Summary 


Despite a number of charges to the contrary, this study 
found no evidence that there was a conspiracy to hide from the public 


the fact that flying saucers were real. 
It was suggested that restrictions on information about UFOs 


‘were more likely to result from Air Force belief that news coverage 
bread flying saucer reports than from any desire to mislead or 
trick the public. . 

This study did find evidence to. dispute official statements 
which described the Air Force UFO inquiry as "meticulous," "thorough," 
or "objective." Nonetheless, press coverage of the Air Force UFO 
inquiry generally was found to be uncritical, if not favorable. 

It was suggested that the primary function of the Air Force 


UFO Project was public relations, and that any other duty it per- 
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formed, or was supposed to perform, could be discharged more adequately 


by the North American Air Defense Command. 
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CHAPTER VII - 


NEWSMEN'S COMMENTS--AS REPORTERS , AS WITNESSES 


In the preceding chapter, part of the discussion as to whether 
an Air Force conspiracy existed to "hide the truth about flying sau- 
cers". included responses newsmen had made to the statement: 


The press has been schooled by the Air Force and other agen- 
cies to 'play down' or ignore UFO reports. 


In general, newsmen replied: (1) there had been no such 
pressure to "play down" UFO reports; (2) if there had been such pres- 


ee a ne Ee 


sure newsmen would have been more likely to print UFO stories, and 
(3) nonetheless, the position of official news sources mist be con- 
sidered and may influence any news aagaraee. 

The statement about "schooling" was one of four listed in 
the survey questionnaire mailed under the auspices of the UFO Project © 
at the University of Colorado. The questionnaire was intended, ie 
part, to gather data about newsmen's opinions of UFOs and UFO press 
coverage. Additional information was obtained from reports of news- 
men who said they had seen UFOs and from interviews with non-witness 
newsmen. 


The information from the questionnaire and other sources will 


be reviewed in this chapter because newsmen's comments may be helpful 
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in understanding why UFO coverage has taken the form that it has. 


Questionnaire Responses 


The four questionnaire statements to which newsmen were asked 


to respond were these: 


1. The press has been schooled by the Air Force and other 
agencies to 'play down' or ignore UFO reports. . 


2. Press coverage discourages people from reporting sightings 
for fear of publicity and ridicule. 


3. It is impossible to conduct a scientific inquiry into a 
UFO sighting because the press badgers witnesses or sensation- 
alizes the sighting, hampering objective inquiries. 


4, Many waves of UFO sightings are encouraged and maintained 
by news coverage. 


These four statements were considered to be among the major 
criticisms of press coverage as found in the reading of UFO reports 
and in discussions with newsmen, scientists and others involved in 
the UFO phenomenon. | . . 

| To help assess questionnaire responses to these criticisms, 
the responses were coded along a scale of from one to five, ranging 
from strong agreement with the criticism to strong disagreement. . 
Instructions for coding the responses were: 


(1) Agrees strongly--Not only notes that the criticism is 
correct but that it is a pressing fault. Response suggests strong 
feeling because of length, or use of epithets, slang or other 
strongly affirmative language. 


(2) Agrees--An answer of 'Yes,' 'Correct,' or 'True,' 
similar indication that this appears to be the case more often 
than not. 


(3) Sees both sides--Criticism may.be valid at some time and 
not so at another. Possibly it is true, but on the other hand it 


may not be. 


ize 


(4) Disagrees--An answer of 'No,' 'Incorrect,' or 'False,' 
or similar indication that the criticism is generally unfounded. 


(S) Disagrees strongly--Not only notes that the criticism 
is incorrect but indicates strong displeasure or irritation that 
such comment is even made. Responge suggests strong feelings 
through length or use of epithets, slang or other strongly nega- 


tive language. 


A mean response was calculated for all responses to each 


statement. 

The mean response to statement 1., about Air Force "schooling, 
was 4.03, indicating relatively strong disagreement. Of the 92 news 
men who returned questionnaires, 86 had responded to statement 1. 

No responses were coded as (1), strongly agreeing with the statement; 
seven responses were coded as (2) agreement; six were coded as (3) 
sees both sides; 50 were coded as (4) disagreement and 23 as (5) 
strong disagreement. 

Ten representative responses were sresented in the preceding 
chapter and will not be duplicated here. 

To statement 2., about press coverage inducing fear of ridi- | 
cule, the mean response was 3.15, indicating a relatively neutral 
or a balanced overall response. The latter was the case; of the 85 
newsmen who responded to this statement, two agreed strongly, 28 
agreed, 15 were coded as seeing both sides, 35 disagreed and 5 dige 
agreed strongly. 

Here were nine representative responses to statement 2. 

Where one person reports a sighting, this might be true. 

We have experienced isolated instances of persons reporting 
sightings but refusing to give their names. When more than one 
person reports the same UFO, however, the sheer weight of numbers 


discourages ridicule.--John Snyder, City Editor, The Denver Post. 


We don't ridicule persons who report sightings; neither do 


we editorially comment on them. UFO sightings are carried by 
us as eyewitness reports, with no conclusions offered.--Don 
James, City Editor, The Wichita Falls, Tex., Record News. 


Often people want to get ‘in' on the reporting. A valid 
account of such a sighting from a witness is not discouraged. 
In many instances, a local editor wil know the source and be 
able to determine whether the witness is creditable.--W.W. Harris, 
editor, The Jacksonville, Ill., Journal. 


This may very well be true. Several witnesses with wham I've 
talked have, in fact, been subjected to friendly kidding about 
such sightings--including two sheriff's deputies and a prominent 
businessman. For this reason, many people may decide not to make 
a report because 'no one would believe me any way.'--John Eagen, 


staff writer, The Napa, Calif., Register. 


>» a owe have made no attempt to poke fim at anyone in our 
very few reports—just tried to tell what someone said he saw. 
But they may feel others, friends or acquaintances, might do so 
because of samething in the paper. We do not feel mich respon- 
sibility for such a feeling.—Jim Moran, managing editor, The 


Dodge City, Kan. 2 Daily Globe. 


(The statement is) False in my opinion. I have never found 
that the public at large refrains from doing things for fear 
‘of appearing ridiculous.—Eugene R. Miller, managing editor, 
The Ansonia, Conn., Sentinel. 

People are leery. One report published by us was from three 
anonymous sources—relayed to us by a Catholic priest. . .—R.H. 


Dodsley, city editor, The Sioux City, Iowa, Journal. 


From my experience locally, I believe the newspaper readers, 
rather than the newspaper, are responsible for ridicule. We 
handle all stories of area UFO sightings without comment or color, 
but there was plenty of comment and color by the readers.-——Harold 
F. Brown, managing editor, The Malone, N.Y. Evening Telegram. 


While there is some evidence of this, the trend seems to be 
leaning the other way because so many persons of unimpeachable 
character have came forward to report UFOs. Quite often when 
one person comes forward, a number of persons will follow up to 
substantiate the statements. . .indicating there is still some 
reluctance to be the first to report an incidence because of fear 
of ridicule.--Ben Kent, city editor, The Daily Progress, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


To statement 3., about press coverage hampering a scientific 


inquiry of UFOs, the mean response was 4.13, the strongest disagrée- 
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ment expressed with any of the four statements. 


Of the 78 who responded to this criticism, seven were coded 
as "seeing both sides," 54 as disagreeing and 17 as disagreeing 


strongly. None agreed with the criticism. 


Here were seven representative responses to the charge that 


_ News coverage has hampered scientific inquiry of UFOs: 


The press has the basic responsibility of being objective, 
but its critics tend to use the phrase 'scientific' to blast the 
press. Anti and Pro-UFO persons tend to say the press badgers 
or sensationalizes depending on how complete affirmation or 
dismissal is.—Samuiel V. Kennedy III, assistant editor, The The Auburn, - 


N.Y.) Citizen-Advertiser. 


If the inquiring scientist can't stand the heat, he should 
get out of the kitchen.—Karl Abraham, science writer, The Phila- Phila- 


delphia Bulletin. a 
Since both sides—-government and saucer believers-—-both tend oo 
to say this, it is good that the press does "badger witnesses,’ = 
and not leave the issue to those with axes to grind. Feople are » 
greatly interested in UFOs, so you are not going to avoid 'sen- - 


sational headlines' anymore than you would with a war, an extreme 
crime of violence or other event which commands wide interest.-—- ~ 


David Lore, reporter, The Columbus, 0., Dispatch. 


This has some truth--But I'm not sure that's ever a legiti- 
mate criticism. Badgering causes inquiry as well as it hinders ._ 


it.--David M. Milligan, city editor, The Washington, N.C., Daily =. 


News . 


Invalid badgering would appear to be conducted on official 
level. Some irresponsible news media, however, are guilty of 
sensationalism regarding reports of sightings.--Donald H. Smith, 


science editor, The Orange County, Calif., Evening News. 


The problem arises when officials are asked for an explanatior 
of the sightings. For some obscure reason, Air Force and govern-. 
ment officials tend to be extremely critical of even factual and — 
responsible sightings.--Ernest E. Eschbach, publisher, The North 


Manchester, Ind., News Journal. 


Nonsense, though I obviously can't speak for what’ other 
newspapers do. The Arizona Republic has treated the comments 
of Dr. James McDonald of the University of Arizona, a firm be- 
liever in UFOs, with complete respect. There has been no badger- 
ing, and, if there has been any sensationalism, it has been 


contained in Dr. McDonald's remarks.--Earl Zarbin, The Phoenix, 
Ariz., Republic. 
In personal correspondence of August 11, 1967, Dr. McDonald 


also commented upon statement 3: 
Par 


- « el don't think 'most scientists' are at all unhappy about 
press coverage of UFOs. 'Most scientists' have been told so many 


times by the press and the Air Force that there is nothing to 
all this nonsense that they would be unhappy if the press were 


giving very much more of the same kind of attention to it. . .On 


the other hand, the tiny handful of scientists who have studied 
the problem would, I believe, share (my) attitudes that. . .The 
press has, in a sense, 'stopped us from finding good evidence 
about the existence of UFOs.' But I emphasize again that I 
believe their failure to do more can be blamed directly on the 
Air Foree asseverations that it was doing a thorough job... 
what could be more reasonable for scientists, newspaper editors 
and Congressmen than to assume that what the Air Force said was 
true. That it is utterly false is still not widely appreciated 
but will be in due time, and then it will be interesting to see 
what happens. 


The respondents agreed most, or disagreed the least, with 
the fourth statement, "Many waves of UFO sightings are encouraged 
and maintained by news coverage." The mean response was 2.97, and 
of the 80 newsmen who responded to the statement, 36 agreed, 13 
"saw both sides," 28 disagreed and three disagreed strongly. 

Here were seven responses to the fourth statement: 

No doubt this is a factor. I don't know what to say about 
it in terms of press coverage. It is merely a human reaction 
to press coverage. We have a story about some spiders having 
a red spot on their back, many of our readers will start seeing 
spiders with red spots on their back. Those same spiders may 


well have been in their view many times before but they just 
don't bother to look close enough. However, in the incidents 


of UFO sightings where the imagination can be a factor and surely 


must be in some cases, do doubt the fact that the press inter- 


views some people who have seen UFOs stimulates people into think- 
ing they have seen UFOs when they have not.--Robert M. White II, 
editor, The Mexico, Mo., Evening Ledger and past president, Signa 


Delta Chi, professional journalistic society. 


Agreed--this is why we're reluctant to publish such reports 
unless well verified.--Joseph S. Jennings, executive editor, 


iS) 
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The Elizabeth, N.J., Daily Journal. 


True, but this is human nature and is not caused by the press 
And if UFOs are real, sightings probably would come in series.-- 
Scott E. Smith, assistant national editor, The Washington Star. 


This appears doubtful, but since I don't have direct evidence 
on the subject I must say it fs possible. The question might 
be: Does one sighting of an unusual phenomenon and its news 
coverage make it more likely that another person will report his - 
sighting?--Lewis Cope, science writer, The Minneapolis Tribune. 


Not here, maybe elsewhere. Certainly, if you report one sight- 
ing, the telephone starts ringing with more of the same. This = 
could result from two things-—-those who saw the original UFO 

decide to add verification now that the story is out; the pub- 
licity-seekers want to get on the fe Duncan, columnist. 
The Seattle Times. 


There may be some truth in this, reports do seem to come 
in bunches. Generally, if we have a report, we have a couple 
of more. However, this may be the pattern of UFO activity. 
Who knows? —Edward A. Coyle, The Missoula, Mont. Missoulian. 


There may be something indirectly true in this. I believe 
poeple tend to pay more attention to the night skies aftera | 
sighting is publicized. They then see a lot of things (like bal 
loons, satellites, meteors) and report them. Normally they would 
not have noticed them.—-Richard B. Spencer, managing editor, 


The Greenfield, Ind., Daily Reporter. 


While the questionnaires had been addressed to city editors 


of the sample newspapers, responses were returned from editors, manag- i 
’ ing editors and reporters, as well as from city editors. 
Although unplanned, the varied positions of the respondents. 
permitted an analysis of responses to criticisms of the sruse on 
the basis of positions held by the respondents. The 92 respondents 
were classified in one of three ways: 38 were executives, that is 
editors, publishers, managing editors or executive editors; 42 were. 
news editors or city editors; 12 were reporters. 
| Table 42 shows the overall mean response for each statement 


and the mean response for members or each category: 


TABLE 42 
RESPONSES TO CRITICISMS OF PRESS COVERAGE, 
BY NEWSPAPER POSITION 


RESPONSES TO CRITICISMS OF PRESS COVERAGE 
Statement Overall Executive News Executive Reporter 


L 4.05 HoZt 308 Sats 
2 3sd5 3.46 dad 22] 
3 4.13 4.12 4.17 ~ 4.00 
4 2eaT 3.16 2692 2.64 
N 92 38 42 12 


The analysis of responses by positions held on the newspaper 
indicated that reporters generally tended to disagree less with the 
criticisms than did the executives or news editors. This tendency 
was most evident in responses to statement 2., about news coverage 
discouraging people from reporting UFOs for fear of publicity and 
ridicule. The mean executive response was 3.46 while the mean repor- 
ter response was 2.27. 

The differences in responses may have resulted from the fact 
that reporters were more involved in UFO news coverage and based 
their responses on personal experiences while the executives respond- 
ed to the criticisms as comments upon press performance in general. 
Or, perhaps this response tendency is not unique to journalism. It 
may be that in other occupations, too, manzgement personnel react : 
more strongly to criticism of the company's product than line personnel 
do. 

The questionnaire also provided opportunity for respondents 
to offer general comments about UFO coverage. And, in apparent sup- 
port of the differing reactions to the four criticisms of the press, 


leds) 
Sesser 


reporters seemed to express more dissatisfacticn with UFO news cover 


than did those respondents in the executive category. 
The number of reporters, 12, was not sufficient for detailed 
anélysis. The recorters, however, apreared to characterize UFO 


coverage as fragmentary or sensationalized relatively more often 


than did the executives. Reporters aiso seemed to be more critical 
of both official news sources, particularly the Air Force, and 
UFO witnesses than were the executives. Perhaps these responses 


reflected again the deeper involvement of the reporters in the actual 


news coverage. 


At the end of the questionnaire respondents were asked if 
there had been any change in press coverage of UFOs over the past 
several years. Their answers seemed as varied as arguments about 


flying saucers in the population at large. Many respondents said 


coverage had increased because the Air Force UFO inquiry had lost its 
creditility and there seemed to be many well-documented UFO reports; i 
others thought coverage had decreased because of the lack of any 
tangible evidence after 20 years of UFO reports. 

Two thoughts, however, were represented fairly consistently 


in the open-ended statements by respondents. They were (1) the 


novelty had worn off UFO news, and (2) the press had become more 
selective in its coverage of UFOs. Here are five responses which 


illustrated the two thoughts: 


I believe press interest and therefore the play UFO yarns 
receive has diminished because of the frequency and loss of novel 
(news value to readers. Like space shots--the first were sen- 
sational--but they've become commonplace in recent years. Press =» 
handling (and coverage) I think is based on this.-—Justin Roberts, 
news editor, The Antioch, Calif., Daily Ledger. 


Our local coverage has remained unchanged; however, we feel 


_ wire service coverage is less 'wide-eyed' than several years ago 
when UFOs first became big news.--Don James, city editor, The 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Recor News. 


I think UFO coverage is beceming more and more routine. 
Immediately after World War II there was far greater excitement 
in the coverage than today.--Robert M. white II, editor, The 


Mexico, Mo., Evening Ledger. i 


Less attention is now being given individual sightings and 
more attention is being given theories about what is being seen.-- 
Lewis Cope, science writer, The Minneapolis Tribune. 


Yes. (there has been a change) Tend to ignore all but most 
sensational and better documented sightings now. Anything went 
in earlier years --William F. Thomas, metropolitan editor, The 


Los Angeles Times. 


Newsmen Who Have Seen UFOs 


Of the approximately 115 respondents to the questionnaire, 


two acknowledged that they had seen UFOs. One was Bruce Clegg, news 


editor of The Arkadelphia, Ark., Daily Siftings Herald. The other 
was Mrs. Dorothea Stubbs, editor of The Tulsa County News, an Okla- 


homa weekly. Clegg mentioned his sighting briefly in his response 
to the criticism about news coverage encouraging reports of UFOs: 


I do not think this is true. Many people in all walks of 
life have reported UFOs. I saw ny first UFO about a month ago 
and I know it wasn't imagination.. In my opinion, these things 


exist and people are just reporting what they’see. 
Mrs. Stubbs volunteered the information about her ae ? 
after writing "I've noticed that more newspaper people have seen UFOs 
for themselves." Of her experience, she wrote: 


During the UFO flurry in Tulsa in 1965, my daughter Shelly 
(who was 17) and I watched a brilliant object which glowed ex- 
actly like a star. When moving it glowed red, then green, then 
silver again. When still it was just silver. It was about a 
quarter as large as the full moon (the only way I can describe 
its size). It was mich too lew to be 2 star and I've never 
figured out what it was. I observed it for two hours. I didn't 


call the airport or anybody. I felt like an ‘idiot.’ 


I've taken considerable ribbing about it from co-workers 
who undoubtedly question my intellect. If I saw another I'd never 
tell anyone! 


If the apparent movement of ifrs. Stubbs' UFO was not great, 
ae 


the length of her observaticn, two hours, would lead most investiga- 


tors to conclude that it wes a star or planet since they can be seen 


low on the horizon. 


Of interest is this section, however, is not what Mrs. Stubbs’ 


UFO might have been, but her reaction—"I felt like an idiot"--and 


the reaction of her co-workers-—-"who undoubtedly question my intel- 
lect." 

While the ieee responses provided some information 
about UFO news coverage, it seemed that the stories of newsmen who 


had seen UFOs might also provided useful information. If newsmen 


who saw UFOs were ridiculed by other newsmen that might provide a 


clue as to the news treatment given non-newsmen who see UFOs or who 


telephone newspaper offices. 


Table 43 lists 45 "UFO incidents" involving newsmen and 5 
total of about 70 witnesses fram 1947 through 1966. There are quote. 
marks around "UFO incidents" because many were explainable as reports. 
of natural phenomena even though first reported as UFO sightings. | 

The list was limited primarily to wire service and daily 
newspaper reporters because of doubts about the "newsman" credentials’ 
of meny radio reporters and weekly newspaper correspondents who also 
were listed in news items as having seen UFOs. 


Included in the list was the name of the reporter, the news 


agency for which he (or she) worked at the time of the UFO report 
and the date of the sighting. ‘Where the word "anonymous" appears 
in place of the reporter's name, it means he had requested that his 


name not be released; where the word "unidentified" appears, it means 


the Air Force record or. news item did not Kame the reporter. 
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TABLE 43 


NEWSMEN REPORTED AS HAVING SEEN UFOS, 1947-1966 


Name News Agency 

Pichand Lu, SLUterss s-.kis-se5 e5 “wWa@pekoneta, O., Daily News........ 

John. Corlett... sues % Ruseeae aes Boise, Ida., United Press......... 

Samuel: COCnMaN «assassins Bee Char'ston, éC, News-Courier....... 

JOM Brackett ..04264 awk ons Reno, Nev., State-Journal......... 

Paws a JORMSON 6 wv seater Zoise, Ida., Statesman........e00. 
PALESNTITIEGs ond eae eee Seas US newsman in Moscow, Russia...... 

Dale Stevens sos css beeedew ad's Palladium, Ind., Item......eeseeee 

Doyle Kline..... ow Rate SRie Swe SCripps: Howard «aes i6s scsweeeesieee 

Chic Shave..ccsccccecs rer ee Cornerbrook, Nfld......00. cessoces 4Hl5—52 
Joe Swink, 15 others......... Hugo, Okla., Daily News......se00. 7=- 3-52 
Saul: Pettin«s< 9 weiaie se ae eee Ae Associated Press, New York......+. 7-19-52 ~. 


Emil E. SE iene Ss » Daily NewS. cccecces 7-24-52 arr 
ANONYMOUS. .cccceoccscceeeeee-beMd, Ore., Bulletin.......ccceee. 7-28-52 


Charles W. James.cwccsccscces Philadelphia Inquirer.......sseees21+ 9-55 
Jim NelSON....ssecccccscccces Wichita, Kan., Evening Eagle ..... 55 
ArvO. Es Hag pa sais sssisteid tiaras .Newport Harbor, Calif., Ensign....1l1-12-57 «: 
Harrison UlImanis:s< eae cs wae Willoughby, 0., News-Herald....... 6- 8-60... 
Patricia Costa...............Rochester, N.Y., Sc 
Marge Davenport..... eee eaeds Portland, Ore., fe 
Unidentitiedss ss este sects nee Atchinson, Kan., Daily Globe...... 8- 2-62 
DICK POChLens «ssa seca owen Quincy, Mass., Patriot-Ldgr....... 6-25-63 
Bal Sma ths wes ce vow a she sees Port Arthur, Tex., News..........cummer 654... 
ANOMYMOUS...0eseee. eeseseece sGhicago Sun-Times..cccccsesccccses 2 3-65 
Dick: HAtCLElG 0% 400s aextew wes St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch a 
Jack Spencer and wife........ Shawnee, Okla., News-Star......... 8- 7-65 
Charles Green..... eee weeseLongmont; Colo., Ledger.ssccs see - B- 9-65. 
Harry Graham, family......... Santa Ana, Calif., Register....... 8-13-65 = 
Darrel]. Morrow. 6035 c.saG ea ees Hutchinson, Kan., News Te ee 8-26-65 © 
Andy FUSCOs% os «0% eee antes Morgantown, W.Va., Dominion-News.. 8-26-65 = 
Unidentified ia.sessssesnos ....Washington Daily NewS.........see0. 8-27-65 | 
Gary Harvey’. ics een'sa40e ¥ca0 -UPI, Cheyenne, Wyoming............ ; 

Um MeCariney soci weds eaes Chicago Dail ¥ NEWS sao oie ery drere was aa ete 

DeVi.d ROPVIR sista aso a piece aera Billings; Mont. 5 Gazertes. cisase ss 

Dorothea, ‘Stubbs + vss. g4 550s, sea w Tiilsa: County NEWS <scascscavieweae's .. Aug 

Jam Crawford sc ise ss eis eke cies Asheville, N.C., TimeS...cssccseee 

John Eckart, 3 others........ Seattle Northwest Progress........ 
Unidentified s ssc. di oe see ae seranton,. Pasay Tribune .adeeses sue 

BODY WOCKLEY a wa:s's-3 acste ore Belaieere Pendleton, Ore., Oregonian........ 

ANONYMOUS ....sseeeeceeeeeees Manchester, N.H., Union-Leader.... 

Richard) Bint cise oa ae cain . Royal Oak, Mich., Tribune......... 
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More than half of the UFO reports on the list occurred during 
1965 and 1966. There were at least three reasons for this: (1) 
those were peak years for UFO reports; (2) the NICAP microfilm used 
in this study was weighted heavily toward 1965 and 1966, and (3) 
more attention was paid to sightings during recent years because, 
it seemed, the witnesses would be easier to contact than those in- 
volved in UFO reports in the 1940s and 1950s. 

In all, this study interviewed in person, by telephone or by 
mail, newsmen involved in 10 of the 45 UFO incidents. Same cases did 
not lend themselves to further inquiry. For example, David Johnson, 
listed as a witness on July 9, 1947, was deceased, but there was a 
good report of his ease available at Project Blue 2cok offices. 

And, the UFO sighting attributed to Michael Gildea, copy editor of 
The Charleston, S.C., Evening Post was reported:in the newspaper on 
July 26, 1966, and explained a few days later as having resulted 
from flares dropped by marine aviators. Several other newsmen never 
replied to mail inquiries. 

The reactions of the newsmen interviewed and those who reported 
their experiences in detail seemed similar to the reactions and experi- , 
ences of UFO witnesses in general. 

Many, perhaps most, recognized in time that what they really 
saw was Venus, some star, a balloon or an airplane. Others remained 
puzzled and intrigued; hardly any reported the sighting to a UFO 
investigator or investigative agency. News items about their sight- 
ings generally included testimony to their reportorial Banaecence 


and stated they had not been drinking, were not "nuts" and were 


serious. 
For example, in his Associated Press news story of July 21, 
1952, Saul Pett began: 


I saw a flying saucer myself Saturday (July 19) midnight 
about the same time some unidentifigd objects were picked up 
cn racar over “lashington. 


From now on you can't convince me there is fo such animal. 


And after 12 years as a newspaperman--almost six of them with 
the Associated Press in New York--I don't jump to conclusions. 


In an article in The Oklahoma City Journal of October 9, 1965, 
Jack Spencer of The Shawnee, Okla., News-Star told of a UFO he and ue 
his wife had seen on August 7, 1965: 


My conclusion mist be I don't know the answer. However, 
there is absolutely no doubt in my mind that we saw a saucer. 
The interval was only two or three minutes but we saw its bulk 
clearly. We were cold sober and neither my wife or I are crazy. 
Skeptics may ridicule us, but we saw it--and it was nothing man 


has’ known. 


Spencer spent part of the story. recounting his 30-year news- 
paper career and listing the many accomplished reporters who had 
worked under him on the Shawnee daily: 


Any one of these men will verify that what I write is the 
truth. 


In a similar vein, Charles Green of The Longmont, Colo., © 


‘“ 


Ledger wrote on August 12, 1965: 


The story you are about to read is true. My name should have = 
been changed to protect the innocent. 


I saw an unidentified flying object. Before laughing please 
listen. 


Green then wrote of the white and reddcish-glewing cbject 
he had seen cross the night sky on August 9. 


After gazing at the strange sight, I called the ciscatcher 
at the Longmont Police Department. He did not laugh. The 
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following day (August 10), following local radio newscasts and 
a newspaper article, my phone rang off the hook with friends 
calling to laugh in my ear or to see if I felt all right. . 
Green's comments illustrated another general theme found 
in newsmen's reports of UFOs--that of kidding or ridicule by other 
reporters. The reception accorded newsmen who said they had seen 
UFOs may suggest what treatment awaited reports fron non-newsmen. 
Reporters may have sensed what the newsrocm attitude towerd UFOs 
was and written their stories accordingly. Sociologist and former 
reporter Warren Breed wrote in his article, "Social Control in the 
Newsroom," in the May 1955 issue of Social Forces: 
The newsman's source of rewards is located not among the 
readers, who are manifestly his clients, but among his colleagues 
and superiors. Instead of adhering to societal and professional 


ideals, he re-defines his values to the more pregmatic level of 
the newsroom group. 


Bernard C. Cohen, in his book, The Press and Foreign Policy, 
quoted a newsman who told him: 


Every newspaperman writes for other newspapermen; this is 
the common law. He writes for his peers who are competent to 


judge him. 

The observations by Breed and Cohen may suggest why newsmen 
re wrote about their UFO reports often included their professional 
"credentials" to support their story. Perhaps they were writing 
for other newspapermen, rather than the readers. 

Same evidence of newsroam hostility to UFO reports can be 
seen in the following three accounts. 

(1) The Seranton Tribune on February 3, 1966, published a 


story which mentioned that an unidentified reporter had seen a UFO. 


Another reporter wrote the story and his article said the assienment 
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was risky because asking questions about flying saucers was "inviting = 
the fellows with the white jackets. . ." ab 
The second, third and last two paragraphs of the story were: 
The stories of UFOs. . .continue to make the headlines from 


time to time and the latest unreported object was seen by a 
Scranton Tribune reporter Monday, Jan. 8, at 10:14 p.m. 


At about the same time, a caller to The Tribune reported 
a 'flying saucer hanging' over the Courthouse in Central City, 
but this call received a couple of chuckles and the office oe 
took the information. . . 


Other Northeastern Pennsylvania residents may now unfold 
their stories about ‘flying objects' that they've seen after 
reading this article. 


Meanwhile, we're keeping our eyes open for the little fellows : 
in white jackets and watching our reporter who spotted his UFO. 


In answer to a letter, Billy Halpin, under whose byline the 
story had appeared, wrote on June 7, 1968: 


We here at the Tribune usually do not use other reporters' 
names, as they say, it's just style, maybe I should have used 
it but by not using his name he couldn't come screaming at me. 
The reporter in question is » a member of the 
staff since 1946... 


Press coverage of UFOs in general, I have found, is to be 
scoffed at by a majority of reporters who regard phone calls 
from such persons reporting sightings as ‘kooks’... 

(2) Marge Davenport, science writer for The Portland, Ore., 


Journal, wrote, but did not publish, a story about a UFO she and her 


family had seen from their farm home in Longview, Wash., the night 
of July 31, 1962. 
The next time she was in the office, she said, she wrote a 


story about the bluish-white glow that appeared to move through the 


sky at an altitude of about 1,000 feet. But, the story was killed 


by an editor who told her, "If we print this, no one will believe 


anything else you write." 
(3) In a letter written June 13, 1968, Andy Fusco, a reporter 


for The Dominion News of Morgantown, W.Va., said that he had received 
"no logical explanation" for a UFO he had seen on August 26, 1965. 


The object, he said, was brighter and lerger then a star and moved 


faster than an airplane and in a different direction than a satellite. 


He wrote: 


The reaction to my story was, to say the very least, somewhat 
skeptical. Most asked me what I had been drinking the night 
before. 


It is generally hard for a newspaperman to write about same- 
thing as intangible and as controversial as UFOs and receive any 
kind of overall reaction other than skepticism. 


The people who take the time to mention the topic to me 
invariably fall at opposite ends of the spectrum. . .One woman 
called who wanted me to join NICAP, and obviously was a shy- 
watching addict. In addition, she was more the type to warn 
her friends and neighbors daily of impending invasion by little 


green men from a distant galaxy. Others who called criticized 
the news value of the story itself. 
Unlike Fusco and others who remain puzzled by their experiences, 
some newsmen find natural explanations. 
On August 14, 1965, a headline in The Santa Ana, Calif., 
Register reported "Register Wire Editor's Family Sees UFO." The 
lead was: i 
A strange 'popcorn ball' like object flashing red, white and 
blue lights was reported in the sky early Friday (August 13) 


by Register telegraph editor Harry Graham of Orange and his 
family. 


Taking turns looking through the reflecting telescope of 
Graham's 13-year-old son, Alan, the family viewed the object 
flashing across the Northeast section of the heavens about 1 a.m. 

Responding to a letter, the son, Alan, now 16, wrote on 


May 25, 1968: 
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.the original 'sighting' was when my sister and I, ob- 
serving a pair of stars, noticed that they twinkled strangely. 
If we had looked closely at the other stars, we probably would 
have noticed that the same was true of them also; but we wanted 
(his emphasis) them to be UFOs, since that was more dramatic and 
romantic than a summer air disturbance. My father was the one 
who came up with the 'popcorn ball' description, and it must be 
noted that it was 3:00 in the morning, he was half asleep and 
the telescope. . .was out of focus. The stars did twinkle red, 
blue and white, alternately, which was undoubtedly due to atmos- 
pheric refraction of the stars' light on a hot summer night. 

The only thing that has peg aa since to refute the 'sighting' 
is logical reflection, but the "sighting had already been reported — 
in the newspaper. 


I still believe, as I did then, that serious attention must 
be paid to the UFO data. The issue of whether ‘flying saucers'. .. 
actually exist. . .must be evaluated in the light of the undoubted=- 
ly very large incidence of non-objective, inaccurate information 


Apparently, there was no followup story, explaining the Graham _ 
sighting. Nor was there a followup story explaining a UFO reported 
by Michael J. Meyers, who was a law student and a night deskran for 


The Sioux City, Iowa, Journal in March 1966 when he saw a UFO early 


one morning. 
In a letter, May 27, 1968, Meyers, now a lawyer, admitted 


that sightings in Michigan in March 1966 and his own thoughts about 
UFOs had made him "a ripe. candidate for a sighting." But, he had told: : 


an editor about his UFO experience, and it was suggested that Meyers | 
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write a story. He told what happened next: 


. . without any hesitation or qualms or self doubt I wrote 
the story in good faith. . .at 11:30 p.m. the edition containing 
the article rolled off the press and it wasn't 10 minutes later 
that another editor dropped an article on my desk which read 
there will be many pre-dawn UFO sightings this time of year with 
Venus so low in the southwest. The doubt was instant and pene- 
traring. Yes, this was in the southwest; it was at pre-dawn; 


it was a bright object low on the horizon. . .a look at the 
map of the interstate highway showed that I was turning, not the 
alleged UFO. . .this had been Venus. It hadn't 'dropped' through 


the cloud cover as I had expected, but rather the cloud cover 
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was breaking up. 

I made this admission of mistake immediately and openly 
and when questioned about it, and there were questions, many of 
them. There were also many telephone inquiries, particularly 
from the true believers, those persons who felt they had sighted 
UFOs but lacked the courage--or whatever it takes--to make such 
an admission. I was exposed to substantial attack from the non- 
believers, which ranged from innocent kidding to outright hos- 
tility. «« ‘ 

The news account of a UFO report by Jim McCartney probably 
would came under the heading of "innocent kidding." McCartney was 
city editor of The Chicago Daily News when interviewed in May 1968 
about a UFO sighting attributed to him in August 1965. 

McCartney was identified as a “trained, award winning reporter," 
in a story printed in The Detroit Free Press August 9, 1965, under the 
headline "Michigan Saucers Convert Skeptic." The "skeptic" in the 
headline was Charles Nicodemis, like McCartney , a reporter with The 
Daily News and The Free Press-Chicago News Service. In the story, 
Nicodemus wrote that he was having second thoughts about flying 
saucers because McCartthey supposedly had told him that he had seen 


a UFO. 
Quoting McCartney, Nicodemus wrote: 


It was while I was on vacation last week at East Lansing, 
Mich. 
Four or five of us were standing out in the backyard around 
dusk and this thing goes past up in the sky. . .it was sort of 


shaped like a big dirigible, like a bloated cigar. . 
McCartney was asked if the story was accurate. He answered: 


Accurate? Hell, I think it's a lot of crap myself. . .my 
colleague and close friend Charles Nicodemus didn't tél1l me 
what he was doing. 


McCartney did not know Nicodemus was writing a story abcut 


their conversation, and he did not see the story until it was in 
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print. "I don't know what the hell it (the UFO) was," he said. 
"Probably a balloon." 
Although there were several persons involved in the incident, 


McCartney dismissed the news value of his sighting. To him, the 
. 


"saucer" story was not that pecple see strange things in the sky, 


but that people call these things "flying saucers" ‘and get caught up 
in the clubs, cults and excitement that often acacmpany saucer sight- © = 


ings. 


In reading of newsmen's sightings of UFOs, only one instance | 


was found of where a reporter was assigned to see a flying saucer 
and, to his satisfaction, succeeded. This was in 1947 and involved 


‘David Johnson, who was aviation editor of The Boise, Ida., Statesman 
On July 6, 1947, James L. Frown, the general tanager cl The Statesman. 
Newspapers, told Johnson to go saucer hunting by airplane until he 
saw a disc or decided the search was a mage of time. 

The first day or so of this search, Johnson was accompanied 
by another 8cise pilot, Kenneth Arnold, the man often credited with 
opening the flying saucer era when he reported seeing disc-shaped 


objects on June 24, 1947. Johnson flew alone on July 9, however, ~ 
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and later told Air Force investigators what happened: 


I had literally talked to myself to keep beating into my 
head that I would not fall victim to the power of suggestion. . . 
arising from a naturally very intent desire to find a disc and 
bring success to the assignment. .. 


- » eL saw the object appear suddenly. If it had moved in 
a jerky fashion (as it did at first) for the full length of time 
I observed it, I would not be so strong in saying that I saw 
something not an aircraft, not a balloon and not a corpuscle 
moving across the retina of either eye. The maneuver described 
by the object when its edge was presented to me convinces me that 
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I saw an object actually performing in an erratic flight path. 


» . el observed it to roll so that its edge was presented 
to me. At this time it flashed in the sunlight. It then ap- 
peared as a thin black line. It then performed a maneuver which 
looked as if it had begun a slow roll, or a barrel roll, which 
instead of being completed, was broken off at about the 180 degree 
point. The object rolled out of the top of the ree at this 
point and I lest sight of it... 


I have worried about this matter a great deal since seeing it. 
I'took myself aside’ and said, 'come now. Johnson, don't be stupid.' 
But I cannot. bring myself to the point of thinking I did not see 
anything. The impression was too vivid, too realistic, and I 
knew in the air when I saw that partial slow roll or barrel roll, 
that I was not a victim of illusion... 


Johnson disagreed with the Air Force explanation that what 
he had seen was a balloon, possibly a_ painted balloon. 

On July 7, 1947, when Johnson had just begun his search for 
a flying saucer, a UFO was seen inadvertently by John Brackett, city 


editor of The Reno, Nev.; State-Journal.: 

He and his wife said they saw what appeared to be disc-shaped 
cross the sky twice. Brackett was publisher of The Visalia , Calif., 
Times-Delta, when he wrote in a May 6, 1968 ‘letter: 


I did the story (about the UFO) after going to work that 
day and after we had received mmerous telephone calls from other 
persons who had seen the same thing. I decided to do a first- 
person account since I had seen it, too. As I recall, there 
were other reports of sightings after the incident I reported. 

x 

I can't recall any particular reaction of newsmen. My contem= 
poraries at the time were inclined to kid about almost . 
I have not discussed it with others for years. In fact, I'd 
almost forgotten about it until Dr. McDonald called m on the 
telephone last year about it. 


I don't knew whether what I saw was a so<alled ‘flying 
saucer.' I do know it was not a jet airplane. . Even the fastest 
ones in military service now, which fly over Visalia every day 
(Navy Corsair IIs) don't begin to move with the speed of whatever 
I saw and their contrails are much heavier. Certainly, I have 
a deep interest in them (UFOs). privately and as 4 journalist. 
Stories about them certainly make for good reading, for one 


thing. 


Comments Of Non-Witness Newsmen 


The discussion of questionnaire responses in Chapter III . 
reviewed at length the reasons newsmen gave for news coverage of UFUs. 
There was general agreement with Brackett's statement that ‘Stories 
about them certainly make for good reading. . . In other camments 
in the questionnaire and in interviews, newsmen generally agreed that 
UFOs merited news coverage, although some expressed concern with the : 


nature of the coverage. 
Don James, city editor of The Record News, Wichita Falls, 


Texas, declared: 


We publish UFO sightings because of reader interest, not 
necessarily wnat we deem news value per se. 


Scott E. Smith, assistant national editor of The Washington 


Star was somewhat more emphatic: 

UFOs are News (his emphasis); people are interested; since . 
they have not been ‘solved' they are legitimate matter of public 
curiosity and concern. . 

John Snyder, city editor of The Denver Post, wrote: 


I don't know what a UFO is, or what UFOs are. But. asa 
city editor, I believe any newspaperman who takes an ostrich 
attitude toward UFO sightings is making a mistake. 


In an interview, July 27, 1967, Snyder said that, since UFOs. 
were an issue of public concern, the press had a responsibility to 
help explain the UFO phenomenon, and UFO sightings, the same as it 
might have in dealing with problems of urban renewal, police force 


deficiencies. etc. 


He did not see UFO coverage as markedly different from other 


coverage: 


The same standards apply in checking with sources and deter- 
mining the credibility of sources. . .The press is doing a shabby 
job of reporting if it does not go to sources competent to comment 
upon the phenomenon. 


If there was a significant absence of news sources such as 
airport control towers or astronomers in UFO news sees Snyder 
said, "the press is not doing its job." Snyder, however, said he did 
not think his comments would be representative of the press at large 
or of the typical American daily of 10,000 to 20,000 circulation. 

City editors on such smaller newspapers, he said, had many 
chores and were much busier than he and did not have the manpower 
‘to cover stories the way The Denver Post might.’ Larger newspapers, 
Snyder said, also had "more checks, more people to read each story 
before it's in print.” 

While Snyder discussed some similarities between UFO news 
and other news coverage, a few questionnaire respondents camnmented 
upon problems they thought peculiar to UFO news. 

Dean Todd, aviation editor of The Register-Republic, Rock- 
ford, Ill., wrote: 


This is the problem the newspaper faces: Our source need 
only report he saw a UF0--he doesn't have to prove: it. . 


On the other hand, he is tacitly demanding that we prove he 
did not (emphasis his) see a UFO; if we can't--and of course we 
can't--he expects us to publish a story about the UFO he saw. 
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Ben Kent, city editor of The Daily Progress. Charlottesville, 


Va., observed: 


Since truth is the guideline of newsmen and efforts to find 
the truth are an impossibility when it comes to UFOs, I see. 
no reason to change the type of press coverage these incidents 
generate. Only proper explanations of such occurrances--or even 


one occurrance--could lead to a change in press coverage. 


Any change would have to lean tovard believing in such 
reports or completely discounting them. There is little reason 
to lean either way in covering a phenomenon. Lacking definite | 
proof or disproof ofUFOs, the press must cover them as a ‘mystery 
rather than excite the public unnecessarily by scoffing at the 
reports or labeling them as visitors from outer space. 


James C. Morris, editor and publisher of The Eagle. a weekly 
newspaper in Duncan. Okla., also commented upon the mystery’ aspect 
of UFOs. 

The phantom-Like phenomenon can only be handled as it is 

being handled. Report them when they are seen. It isn't like 


reporting an accident of two vehicles. It's more like reporting 
a murder with only witnesses—no corpus delecti or murderer. 


Don Dunean, a columnist for The Seattle Times, summarized 
his paper's coverage of UFOs: 


The UFO pot has been boiling ever since Kenneth Arnold's 
alleged sighting over our own Mount Rainier 20 years ego. In 
that time, there have been hundreds of ‘sightings’ in our area 
and tens of thousands elsewhere in the world. Still, only a 
handful of these have really gripped the imagination. The general — 
feeling in our newsroam when a saucer sighting is reported is one 
of ‘ho-hum. here we go again.’ We have interviewed too many 
saucer sighters who, upon being questioned, turn out to be Ae 
emotional, unstable and generally incapable of rational descrip- = 
tions. acs 


Despite the problems of UFO coverage, including the ones 
suggested by Duncan, this study uncovered only one instance- of a boy- 
cott of UFO news. ‘vhile same newspapers have played dom news of 
flying saucers, The Daily Republican-Times of Ottawa, Ill., in August 
1952 announced a ban on "flying saucer stories.’ In an editorial, 
the paper said it would not print any more flying saucer stories. 

We ve chosen sides. And we invite the 1,700 other daily 


newspapers in the nation to join in a fight against feeding 
pap to the newspaper reading public. . . oe 


For five years we've shrugged our shoulders and resigned 
ourselves to reading about deranged disks that flit from one end 
of the country to the other, sometimes with blinding flash, other 
times loping with a sort light. 

The perpetually flying plates have made headlines year after 
year despite the fact the most exhaustive investigations have 
failed to uncover a solitary substantial clue pointing to their 
existence. 


Tomorrow, if some Texas tells the police a flying saucer ran 
his car off a gravel road, he won't get his name in The Daily 
Republican-Times. 

Fifteen years after the editorial, The Daily Republican-Times 
was included in the questionnaire sample of daily newspapers. The 
questionnaire was returned with the information that the paper printed 
one or two local UFO reports a year. The respondent, city editor; 


Christian Schmitt, made no mention of a “ban" on such stories. 


Summary. 


Responding to statements about press coverage of UFOs, news- 
men disagreed most strongly with the statement that such coverage 
hampered scientific inquiry of the phenamenon. They disagreed least 
with tthe statement that some UFO waves are encouraged and maintained — 
| by press coverage. In between these extremes, they disagreed with 
the statement that the press had been schooled by the Air Force tq 
"play down" UFOs, and they tended to disagree less with the statement 
that witnesses might be reluctant to report UFOs for fear of publici- 
ty and ridicule. 

“hen their responses were analyzed cn the basis of positions 
held on their newspapers, those in executive positions tended to 
ipebapeph ert Ukssan Gh, 
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disagree more with the criticisms than reporters did. 
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on the statement dealing with fear of ridicule, reporters tended to 


disagree less with the criticisms. 


“hile views of newsmen tended to differ on trends in UFO 


coverage, they did agree on two general points: (1) that the novelty 
had worn off UFO stories, and (2) that newsrape®@s were more selective 
in the UFO reports they did print: it was no longer a case of "anything 
goes" as it was in the late 40s and early 1950s. 


Analysis of reports from newsmen who said they had seen UFOs 


suggested their experiences were the same as other UFO witnesses: 
some reasoned that what they had thought was a UFO was, afterall, 
a natural object: others remained puzzled by their experiences; and 
some were ridiculed by fellow newsmen and others. The last finding 


suggested that hostile treatment might be given UFO reperts from 


non-newsmen, too. 
Non-witness newsmen generally said that UFOs merited news 
coverage, in part, because of reader interest. They also suggested 


that coverage of UFOs might present unique problems. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TWO PROBLEMS IN UFO NEWS GATHERING 
Introduction 


In discussing problems involved in news coverage of UFOs, re- 
porters often-—-as they were quoted as doing in the preceding chapter-—- 
said that mich of their information came from witnesses whose credi- 
bility was unknown or suspect. This problem appeared to be campounded 
by a general lack of reliable and relevant data on the UFO phenomenon. 

This study found that an individual seeking information about 
UFOs--as a reporter might--was canfronted by at least two related prob- 
lems of data collection: (1) the partisan and erroneous nature of mich 
of the available data, and (2) the lack of a sizable body of reliable data. 

These problems will be discussed in this chapter before con- 
sidering conclusions about the nature and Bee of press coverage of 


UFOs. 
Partisan and Erroneous Data 


Because of the controversial aspects of the UFO phencmenon, 
those involved may. knowingly or unknowingly, be biased in their re- 
ports, changing their data to conform to or support their beliefs. 
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Mrs. Coral Lorenzen, a founder of the Aerial Phenomena Re- 


search Organization (APRO), candidly admitted such an approach in he : 


book, Flying Saucers, The Startling Evidence of the Invasion from 


Outer Space: 


The Sturgeon Bay saucer was about 780 feet in diameter, ereys 
eling slowly at an epproximate (emphasis hers) altituce of fort,: 
miles. In releasing the story, we realized that people wouldn't - 
believe or accept the 780-feet diameter, so we stated it was at =. 
least 400 feet wide. We ourselves found the actual measurement ~~ 
difficult to believe, despite the fact that we had worked out all. a 
the contributing figures very carefully. 1 a 


In the summer of 1958, APRO was involved in press confusion 


about whether psychologist Dr. Carl Jung did or did not believe in | 


flying saucers. The New York Times on July 30, 1958, printed this ~ - 


story under the two-colunmn headline, "Dr. Jung Reports 'Saucers' Are 
Real:"' 


ALAMOGORDO, N.M. July 29 (AP)—One of the world's most | 
eminent psychologists reports that unidentified flying objects 
are not quirks of the imagination. 


Dr. Carl Jung, who studied under Sigmind Freud, said that if a 
they came from other planets they could bring an enforced aca 
--and universal panic—to the world. 


Dr. Jung, 83, now lives in Zurich, Switzerland. He wrote his 
speculations on Unidentified Flying Objects in the monthly bulleti 
of the Aerial Phenomena Research Organization, a private organiza- 
tion with headquarters here. 

'I can only say for certain that the things ere not a‘mere 
rumor, something has been seen,' Dr. Jung said. 'A purely 
psychological explanation is ruled out. or 


Dr. Jung called on ‘authorities in possession of important 
information' to enlighten the public 'as soon as possible (and) . 
stop those ridiculous antics of mysteries and vague allusions.' 

Less than two weeks later, a related AP story was filed from 


Zurich, Switzerland: 


ZURICH, Switzerlend, Aug. 8 (AP)--Dr. Carl Gustav Jung said 
today he ccnsidered flying saucers a new ‘savior myth.' 


In one of his rare interviews, the 83-year-old psychologist 
denied reports that he believed in the existence of flying saucers. 


He said he had for many years investigated the saucer reports 
from the point of view of their objective truth and of their 


psychological background. 


‘As to the reality of the perception of flying saucers, I 
have considered the matter for ten years and frankly I have not 
got anywhere,' he said. 'There is a vast literature on the sub- 
ject. I have spoken to many people who have "segn' flying sau- 
cers. These reports may be true or they may be lies. I ama 
scientist, I do not tell lies. Sol cannot say that flying 
saucers are a reality. 


‘I am convinced that those who 'saw' flying saucers wanted to 
see them. Many people today are in need of fantasy. Their minds 
are cornered by the bad situation in which our world is today. 
They are in need of answers to their arncious questions, answers 
which nobody can give them. That is why they let their fantasy 
run on the lines of flying saucers and similar subjects. . . 

'I do not consider the alleged eyewitnesses of flying saucers 


to be fools or knaves. They are usually perfectly honorable 
people. But I am convinced they all have in mind the need of a 


_ savior.' 

The confusion between the two news stories apparently arose 
because the July 1958 APRO Bulletin reprinted an edited version of a 
Jung interview which had appeared in the May-June 1955 issue of 
Flying Saucer Review, a British magazine. The 1955 article, in turn, 
was a translation, apparently incorrect and out-of-context, of a July 
1954 interview with Jung which had appeared in Die Weltwoche. a Swiss, 
German-language newspaper. ° 

APRO also had listed Jung as a consultant in psychology, 
apparently because he had accepted an honorary membership in the organ- 
ization. 

Gabriel Green, president of the much smallér Amalgamated 
Flying Saucer Clubs of America, supported his theory about the hos- 


tility of flying saucers by "quoting" General Dcuglas Macarthur. 


In Let's Face the Facts About Flying Saucers, Green wrote: 


On October 8. 1955, The New York Times printed an interview 
with the late General Douglas MacArthur, who predicted that the 
next war would be fought between the people of the earth and 
armed invaders from outer space. General MacArthur felt that the =; 
nations of the world would have to unite to win the interplanetary = 


Then, in reference to material previously discussed, Green 
: @e 


added: 


If heat rays and paralysis lights are examples of alien weapon- | 
ry, we may have difficulty in fighting off an onslaught of alien 
invaders. 2 


The October 8 interview was not with MacArthur but with Mayor 
Achille Lauro of Naples, Italy. Mayor Lauro had met with the general 
because MacArthur was chairman of the board of Sperry Rand Corporation, : 


which had recently built a plant in Naples. The headline of the story 
was "M'ARTHUR GREETS/ MAYOR OF NAPLES" and the crophead was "Laure 
Quotes Him as Saying/ Wars Between Nations/ Are Now Obsolete." In the 
16-paragraph story, two paragraphs dealt with the material to which 
Green referred. The two paragraphs, quoting Lauro talking about 
MacArthur, were: 

'He believes that because of the developments of science all. 
the countries on the earth will have-to unite to survive and to 
make a cammon front against people from other planets.’ 

The politics of the future will be cosmic or interplanetary, 
in General MacArthur's opinion, the mayor continued. He quoted 
the military leader as saying that a thousand years from now soe s 


civilization would appear as obsolete as the stone age. 


Howard V. Chambers, another UFO auther, said that his book, 


UFOs For The Millions was designed to give the reader a basic greund- = 
work in UFOs. In introducing the reader to UFO personalities, Cham- 


bers wrote: 


iio) 
a>) 
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Edward J. Ruppelt, the former head of the Air Force Project 
Bluebook, . .May well turn out to be one of the truly great friends 
of UFOs. . .He is one of the very few who have set heads spinning 
by asking some very basic questions. 'What constitutes proof?' 
Ruppelt wants to know. (emphasis added) 3 


The book was published in 1967; Ruppelt had died in 1960. 
The death of another UFO personality, author and newscaster 


Frank Edwards, in June 1967, also was unnoticed by scme. EUdwards' 


last book; Flying Saucers--Here and Now, was reviewed by Joseph J. 

Hennessy, a reporter for The Minneapo lis Star, in January 1968. 
However, the review did not mention that Edwards had died. 

In fact, Hennessy criticized Edwards for "plugging" his lecture tours. 

In response to questions asked by this study, Hennessy explained: 
I'm not sure whether Frank Edwards. . .is alive or not. No 


mention of his death accampanied the book which was for publi- 
cation release Nov. 29. He did use a foreword in the book 


¢ated June +1967. 
This study then wrote to the publisher of Flying Saucers—Here 
and Now, Lyle Stuart Inc., and asked why those requested to review | 
Edwards' book had not been informed of his death. Lyle Stuart responded 


January 30, 1968: 


Contrary to what you believe, we've made no secret of Mr. 
Edwards' death. 


As a matter of fact, in a series of commercials now running 
locally (in New York) with Long John Nebel we begin the cénmmer- 
cial by talking about his death. 

We had no special motive in not mentioning the fact except 
that to have done so on the book jacket might have discouraged 
sales and we felt the book spoke for itself. 

Sources of partisan, erronecus or incamplete data were not lin- 


ited to the ranks of those who believed in flying saucers or who sold 


goods to the UFO market. 
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As illustrated in Chapters v and vi, the Air Force UFO ee 
annually increased its efficiency by advancing all "probable" and "pogs. 
ible" explanations to “known” status; and, in individual cases, data : 
inconsistent with a "known" explanation could be changed or ignored to” : 
make the "known" explanation more credible. oe : 

Dr. James McDenald, in his April 1967 address to the Ameri 
Society of Newspaper Editors, criticized fies eeisatisks who , he said, 
explained UFO reports by "invoking" scientific principles which did not 
apply to the report at hand. His particular target was Dr. Donald Men= 
zel, former director of the Harvard College Observatory. One of several 
cases which drew McDonald's criticism was Dr. Menzel's explanation of 
a repart of a UFO near Loch Raven Dam, outside Baltimore, on October 26, 


1958. 


. . .the witnesses' report of a large luminous object, esti- 
mated at 100 feet or so in length, hovering over a bridge struc- 
ture, he (Menzel) attributes to. . .ball lightning. To make the». 
latter seem to fit better, he refers to the object asa 'ball' ~~ 
despite the witnesses’ remarks that it looked much like 'a Navy 
blimp'. . -Also ball lightning is a luminous mass only a foot or _ 
two in diameter, so how Menzel feels it can attain a size of 100 ~ 
feet is far from clear. But the real irrelevance of the entire 

‘explanation' emerges only when one runs down the weather map for: 
the day in question and finds that a large high-pressure area sat - 
over the East Coast, precluding anything like the kind of atmos- = 
pheric electrical activity so casually invoked by Menzel. 


Opposing interpretations of UFO reports--such as the, Menzel- 


McDonald disagreements--comprise one problem facing those who seek in: 


formation about UFOs. Fabrications of reports--hoaxes--comprise another, 


particularly since UFO data consist almost entirely of anecdotal 
reports. 
From 1957 to 1966, the number of UFO reports identified as 

hoaxes by the Air Force was relatively low, less than four-tenths of 


4 
one per cent of all reports received. Hoaxes, however, still posed 


a problem to the Air Force UFO inquiry. Lt. Col. Hector Quintanilla, 
director cf Project Blue Book, said he would like to ignore all reports 
he considered hcaxes. but could not because 2lue Book "reacts to peli- 
tical pressures” in dealing with hoaxes and crank letters. In a July 
1958 interview, Quintanilla said: 
_ Congressmen don't feel this way (that hoaxeg and crank letters 
should be ignared). So you have to be very courteous even though 
you know the guy is an S.0.B. You always have that hammer over 
your head—he may call his Congressman. . .I didn't know how much 
power Congressmen had until I took this job. 

UFO reports in which only the victims of the hoax were identi- 
fied appeared to have caused little difficulty for Project Blue Book. 
In such cases, it was reported that what the witnesses saw were 
balloons illuminated by candles carried aloft, or what the witnesses 
saw was a circular patch burned by kerosene, not by a flying saucer. 
Reports in which the perpetrators of the hoax had to be identified 
posed a problem, Quintanilla said, because then the Air Force was in 
the undesired position of calling private citizens "liars." 

Even in the previously discussed Maury Island hoax, in which 
two Army Air Force officers were killed, wide publicity was not given 
to the case and the hoaxsters were not prosecuted. Edward Ruprelt, 

a former director of Project Blue Book; explained: a 
. . «the goverrment had thought seriously of prosecuting 
the men. At the last minute it was decided after talking to the 
men that the hoax was a harmless joke that had muishroamed and 
that the loss of two lives in a B-25 could not be directly 
blamed on the two men. . .By the time the facts were released they 
were yesterday's news and nothing is deader than yesterday's news. 5 
In reviewing hundreds of Air Force UFO cases, it appeared that 


Air Force investigators spent much time and energy on what seemed to be 


obvious crank letters or hoaxes. 
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For example, in October 1956, a California girl reported that 
her unattended camera had taken a picture of a flying saucer while set_. 
for a time-exposure picture of the moon. She said the shutter of the 
camera had been opened for 10 to 20 minutes and when she developed ; 
the film she noticed it had captured the image of the moon moving across 
the sky and the image of a disc-shared object. She forwarded a print - 
of the picture to the Air Force for analysis. The analysis disclosed. 
the film and the picture had been tampered with: 

. » Apparently a partial track of the moon was made; the 

shutter closed, and a light fixture on a dark ceiling was photo- 
graphed; and an attempt to return the camera to its original -= 


position was made. Evidence of dodging and ‘burning in' of the i 7 
photograph in question is also evident. eo 


The written response to the girl explained what the analysis =. 


had found about the triple-exposed film and concluded: 


We have no grounds on which to suspect a deliberate Sraud 
towards a goverrment agency; however, there appears to have 
been some tampering by persons unknown with respect to the 
material submitted. Your interest in reporting this matter is 
appreciated. 


The last sentence, "Your interest. . .is appreciated," or 
versions of it, were found in many Air Force responses to UFO reports” 
which seemed to be childish or incoherent, if not fraudulent. To | 
Quintanilla, such courtesies were necessary to maintain good relation- 
ships with citizens and with Congressmen. : - 

The reluctance to call a hoax "a hoax" was not limited to the — 
Air Force. During my work with the UFO Project at the University of S 


Colorado, the project had prepared a news release stating that a fly- s 


ing saucer photograph taken by an Ohio barber was a hoax. The release . 
was never issued because the university's legal advisers feared a 


libel suit. 
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To the Air Force and related agencies, hoaxes may have been 
viewed as evidence of the non-existence of flying saucers. (In fact, 
some critics <-f the Air Force inquiry say this is why so much time is 
spent investigating fraudulent reports). To UFO organizations, however, 
hoaxes appeared to be viewed as obstacles to the sericus study of UFOs 
and as possible threats to the credibility of UFO investigators. 

@ 
NICAP, for example, suggested that a 1957 hoax may have been staged to 
discredit its UFO work. . 

The 1957 hoax involved three fraudulent wire service stories 
which dealt with supposed UFO reports near Miami, Fla. The "wire 
service" stories were faked by a television studio engineer. They were 
never published, but were passed along in teletype form to NICAP. In 
its July 1957 issue of The UFO Investigator, the organization said the 
hoax was "a plot to discredit NICAP." The article concluded: 

» . this carefully planned deception should serve as a 

warning not only to NICAP's staff and its network of members, 
but to all serious investigators of the UFO problem. 

Had NICAP accepted these faked stories, printing them as 
bonafide accounts in this magazine, we would have been ridiculed 
and our standing as investigators would have been jeopardized. 

This is not the first attempt to discredit serious UFO 
researchers, and it will not be the last. Everyone in NICAP-- 
fron the staff to the newest member--must be on guard against 
deliberate tricks, unconfirmed hearsay evidence and honest mis- 


takes by inexperienced observers. 


Don't accept--or pass on--any UFO report until you check the 
facts. 


By exposing hoaxes and expunging contactees from its membership 
rolls, NICAP has attempted to separate what it considers Spurious UFO 
data from that which may merit study. 


A problem for NICAP--and especially for other organizations 
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which tended toward more sensationalization of UFO reports--was that 

the desire to document the existence of UFOs may have made the inves. . 

tigator more vulnerable to hoaxes, more willing to believe UFO reports _ 

than to disbelieve or judge each report on its merits. | 
Similarly, the press has been vulnerable to printing erroneous UFO" . 

data in the form of hoaxes. This seemed true even though newsmen | 

apparently were not subjected to the political mecuines discussed 

by Quintanilla; nor did newsmen appear to be motivated by a desire to 

document the existence of flying saucers. 

While UFO hoaxes appeared to be printed in the press infre- 
quently—-perhaps in rough proportion to the number of UFO hoaxes re- 
ported by the Air Force—-they generally appeared to be printed for at 
least two reasons: (1) Hoaxes, particularly the more outrageous ones, 
seemed to receive news coverage because it was thought there would be ae 
reader interest in fanciful, or funny, UFO stories; and (2) during 
periods of UFO sightings, reports tended to be accepted uncritically 
by the press, making it more vulnerable to hoaxes. 

| Examples of hoaxes in the first category would include the 
"Dr. Gee" and "Dimmick's Gimmick" stories discussed in Chapter ii 
and the 1953 "shaved monkey" hoax in Atlanta, Ga. : E 

Tar che. Panwa Ranney Neate. Biv Abianes ato: Shera Wittens 
told authorities his automobile had struck one of three small creatures : 
seen near a red-colored flying saucers. The other two escaped in the ~ 
saucer, Watters said. : 

Watters and two companions took the corpse of the "space 


creature" to The Atlanta Constitution, and the repercussions of their 


story were reported in The Constitution on July 9, 1953. More than 25 


newsmen, radio broadcasters, photographers and newsreel cameramen 
questioned the men; hundreds of people telephoned newspapers for infor- 
mation about "the men from Mars;" many wanted to know when and where the 
awstns would be displayed; two Air Force investigators interviewed 
Watters; a bank teller in Austell, Ga., said he had seen the same fly- 
ing saucer observed by Watters; Watters said one teleshone caller 
offered him $5,000 for the corpse, which was about 21 inches in length, 
had long ears, no tail and no hair. | 

A veterinarian at first reported that he had never seen such 
an animal, but, at Emory University, scientists said the creature was 
a monkey with its hair and tail removed. 

The episode ended in a county court where Watters was fined 
$40 for obstructing a highway because of a traffic tie-up at the point 
' where he claimed to have hit the creature. The Air Force report said 
the hoax resulted from a $10 bet that Watters had made with a friend 
that he could get his picture in the paper. 

While it was not proved to be a hoax, a 1967 UFO case was 
illustrative of the excitement and high readership which may attend 
fantastic stories dealing with UFOs. This case involved a 3-year-old 
Appaloosa saddle horse supposedly killed “by a varmint. . .riding a 
flying saucer," as a United Press International Story of October 6, 
1967, put it. 

The horse, named Snippy, had been missing for two days when 
found dead on September 9. The case did not come to the attention of 
many newspapers until a month later. 

In the meantime, the horse's owner, Mrs. Nellie Lewis of 


Alamosa, Colo., had apparently concluded that Snippy was the victim of 
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some extraterrestrial force. She believed in the existence of flying 
saucers, and at about the time Snippy was missed her 87-year-old 


mother had seen some object in the sky. The mother was not sure what | 


the object was because she did not have her eye glasses with her at the 
time. But, Snippy's death did seem to include strange elements which 
could be interpreted to show that flying saucers were involved. 
Mrs. Lewis was a correspondent for The Pueblo, Colo., Chieftain, 
and she provided that newspaper with information about the death of 
her horse. Stories in The Chieftain, combining an animal story with a 
flying saucer report, resulted in nationwide coverage by UPI and the Ape 
Associated Press and also led to telephone inquiries from Canada, 
England, and Europe. ae 
One of the first wire service stories about Snippy was an i. 


October 5 article by the Associated Press: 


ALAMOSA; Colo. (AP)--Snippy, a.3-year-old Appaloosa horse 
didn't return to the Harry King ranch for her usual evening 
drink Sept. 7 and her owner is blaming a flying saucer or at 
least a radioactive surgeon. 


The bizarre event, just one of many which has been plaguing. 
the sparsely populated San Luis Valley in the past six months pe 
began Sept. 9, when Harry King began a search for the saddle pony.” 


He found Snippy just a quarter mile from the ranch house. King 
gave this account: E 

There were no tracks about the dead horse, but the animal had 
been campletely skinned. All that remained of the neck and 
shoulders were bleached bones, but they were still intact and 
attached to the rest of the body. 


The cut around the neck was completely smooth, not a jagged 
edge. No blood remained in the horse's body and oes Was none 


on the ground. 


King returned to the site the next day with the horse's 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. Burl Lewis. Nothing had changed except a 
sickening sweet odor pervaded the area and the exposed bcenes 
were a brignt pink. 


After a search of the immediate area, they found what appeared 
to be 15 circular exhaust marks. They covered an area about t 


by 50 yards. 
A hundred yards north of the carcass they found a three-foot 


busn which had been squashed to within 10 inches of the ground. The 
area within a 10-foot radius of the bush had also Leen flattened 


to within 10 inches of the ground. 

Near the. area irs. Lewis found a piece of the horse's flesh 
encased ina piece of the skin. It was very sticky, she said, 
and she dropped it. en ee 
continued to burn until she washed her hands. 

On another check of the area they found more flattened brush, 
but this time there were six indentations forming a cirele three 
feet in diamater. Each indentation was two inches across and 
four inches deep. 

By Sept. 23, the neck and head bones had turned Diack. 


Mrs. Lewis tried in vain to get the authorities to check the 
incident, but most of them told her the horse had been struck by 
lightning. None of them had visited the area. 


A check of the area by a forestry official with a civil defense 
Geiger counter found the radiation count to be high. 


The exhaust marks were radioactive as were the areas where 
the brush had been flattened. . . 


In a telephone conversation in early October, Dr. Norman Levine 
of the Boulder UFO Project said the Snippy UFO report "smells like a 
dead horse." When I visited the UFO project the next month, November 
1967, many staff members said that news coverage and persistent public 
inquiries had forced the project to investigate the case. — 

Interviews at Boulder, analysis of the project's investigation 
and a review of the news coverage indicated these errors were made in 
the AP story and other news coverage in general: 

—It was first reported that the horse was completely skinned. 
(Only the neck and head were skinned; picked clean by magpies, a vet- 


erinarian Later suggests). 
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--It was reported that a Denver pathologist conducted an autopsy 


witnessed by members of NICAP and found the brain, spinal and abdoninal 


cavities of the horse unexplainably empty. The pathologist wished tor 
remain anonymous. (The doctor was neither a pathologist ora iter 
narian; the NIC4P members, some of whom were given the inaccurate 
title "doctor," did not witness the autopsy; Dg. O.R. Adams, head of 

veterinary clinics and surgery at Colorado State University, told the 
UFO Project that, after the horse had been dead a month, it would have 


been surprising if the anatomical cavities were not empty). 


--It was reported that "evidence" in the area where Snippy cry 
found dead included exhaust marks, supposedly made by a flying sig 
brush which had been crushed to the ground, and indentations possibl yo 
mace by landing gear. (A reugh circle, the "exhaust marks," appeared. 
to be a fungus known as black alkali; photographs of the area showed 
the brush had not been crushed; the indentations appeared to be 
weathered hocfprints). 

--It was reported.a forest ranger found high readings of 
radioactivity in the area. (He did not). 

The North American Newspaper Alliance distributed a story 
written by John A. Keel, a UFO researcher and author, who “Linked the - 
death of Snippy with other incidents involving flying saucers and Sey 


animals. He concluded: 


There are now hundreds of cases of animal mutilations and =. 
disappearances like these, all carefully investigated by ufologists 
and sober organizations. The grisly carcasses offer evidence that: 
something bizarre is stalking the land, but, apart from the eye- 
witness testimony of many seemingly honest citizens, there is no 
concrete proof. 


Indeed, millions are still awaiting some kind of tangible 
proof that the UFOs, themselves, are real. If, however, flying 
saucers are really only ‘swamp gas' then what is butchering and 
stealing animals around the world? 6 


Dr. Adams of Colorado State University told the UFO Profect: 


- . eSnippy showed no signs whatsoever of any unearthly 

causes of death. The carcass was extremely old for an evaluation, 
but there was é suggestion that there had been a severe infecticn 
in the hindlimb which could have incapacitated the horse. This 

type of infection can sametimes kill a horse in a matter of hours. 
There was also evidence that the skin along the shoulder and neck 
had been incised with a knife. This could have been done by same- 
one attempting to put the horse to sleep when they found it unable 
to rise, ar by a curious boy wondering what his Inife would do to 


a dead horse. Other than that, all findings are consistent with 


any other horse dead this length of time. 
Dr. Adams’ conclusions were reported by AP and UPI. 


Many of the mistakes in the Snippy stories appeared to result 


from the absence of reliable sources. The physician whe conducted the 


autopsy was "anonymous" and unavailable for ccmment; the forest ranger 


who supposedly found high readings of radioactivity in the area had 


returned to his job and presumably was unavailable. Pressed for read- 


able stories about Snippy, newsmen apparently accepted material from 


Mrs. Lewis, The Chieftain and other sources uncritically. 


The National Observer on October 16, 1967 published an article 


by Ralph K. Bennett, "The Anatomy of a Saucer Scare," in which Bennett 


wrote that the Snippy episcde was... 


wrapped with anxiety, with an often irrational and misleading press 


\ 


coverage, and with an odd human predilection to sometimes cast out 


the plausible and embrace the weird. 
While this "predilection to. . .embrace the weird" may have 


accounted for the publication of some UFO hoaxes, the nature of news 


coverage of UFO waves also may have brought fraudulent stories into 


print: 


ho 
~] 
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As discussed in previous chapters, at times--particularly 
during waves of reports--the press may be "in the market" for UFO ren) 


ports to provide new or local angles for the news coverage. At such: 


times, the newsmen may be less critical, or even solicitous, of same 
one with a UFO to report. And, at such times, ome may not need a ee 
"shaved monkey" to get his particular UFO story into print. 

At least five cases were illustrative of the apparent ease 
with which a hoax can be published when the news media appeared to be... 


tee for UFO stories. 


On July 6, 1947, pilot Vernon Baird of Los Angeles told wire 
service newsmen that his plane knocked a flying saucer out of the sky» 
The story was printed in newspapers across the nation. In an eight-:. 
column headline, The Syracuse, N.Y., Herald-Journal announced, ——- 
"SAUCER DOWN, IT'S A PLANE!" Se 

Under a four-column drophead, "Pilot Knocks Clam Shaped/ 
Aircraft Out of Sky," was this story: 

BOZEMAN, Mont. (UP)--A pilot reported today that his plane 
knocked down a 'flying saucer,' which he described as a 'pearl 
gray, Gloncshe Pee airplane with a plexiglass dame on top.' 

The plist said the object, which he called a "Flying 


Yo-Yo,' crashed'in the tobacco root mountains in western Montana == 
after being torn to pieces by the propwash of his plane “ ae 


Vernon Baird, Los Angeles, pilot for the Fairchild Photo- : 
grammetric Engineers Co., said he encountered the 'Yo-Yo' while ~~ 
flying a P-38. e oe 


Baird said that after the strange plane fell apart he Leokes 
around and saw several of them darting around. 


Baird said he was too busy handling his plane to ‘notice if 
there was a man inside the gadget. .. 


The next day, July 8, 1947, The Herald-Journal referred again 


to Baird. This time the reference was limited to one paragraph toware 


to 
(ee) 
fo 


the end of a flying saucer wrap-up story, and the reference was on 
page 7, not on page 1 as the day before: 

Pilot Vernon Baird admitted his report of being chased by a 
cise which disintegrated in his plane backwash over Montana was 
strictly a wild tale. He said he wouldn't do it again. 

On July 7, 1947, another pilot wes reported to have seen a 
flying saucer. North Carolina newspapers reported that Fred Cloud hac 
seen a flying object rise up out of stormfclouds over Raleigh, N.C. 
The report had been telephoned to the papers by a friend of Cloud's 
who thought it would be a funny story. Fayette (his real name) Cloud 
explained the hoax to the newspapers, but, he said, they refused to 
run a retraction or a clarification. Dr. McDonald reported on the 
Cloud case in his introduction to Report on the UFO wave of 1947 by 
Ted Bloecher. 

On April 7, 1952, Life magazine published what was to became 
one of the landmark articles on UFOs, “Have We Visitors From Space?" 
The article discussed same of the more puzzling UFO reports and 
singled out 10 cases for closer review, noting: 

Checked and wecheelea. 10 cases out of the formidable list 
on recard are here presented in essential detail. Of these, 
three were discovered in the comse of Life’s own anvestigation 
and are reported for the first time. 

It appeared that one of the 10 "checked and rechecked" cases, 

and apparently one of the three discovered by Life may have been a 
hoax. The case was based on "approximately 30 glowing, meteorlike 
objects" supposedly seen on May 29, 1951, at 3:48 p.m. by three tech- 
nical writers for the aerophysics department of a North American 
Aviation plant near Los Angeles. The writers were identified as Victor 


Black, Werner Eichler and Ed J. Sullivan. Only Sullivan was quoted 


in the Life account. 


aa al RT uate a rene eas Bits ooh okt terres mer me the oe 
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In October 1952, American Mercury printed an article, 

"Flying Saucer Hoax," by Victor Black, reportedly the same Victor Black 
mentioned in Life. In the American Mercury, however, Black said the 
Life sighting was a hoax. 

Black said that he had never been interviewed by Life and that 
Sullivan fabricated the story to make money from interest in flying 
saucers. Black's article sharply criticized Sullivan and other .UFO 
investigators. In fact, the severity oe scope of his criticisms re- 
sulted in a retraction published in American Mercury in Jamuary 1953. 

But his statement that he had not been interviewed by Life and his 
charge of a hoax raised some questions about the authenticity of the 
Life report. 

College students in the midwest and on the west coast took 
advantage of press interest in UFOs in March 1966 to stage two separate, — 
hoaxes. 3 | 3 
| While news interest generally was focused on sightings in 
Dexter and Hillsdale, Mich., The Chicago Sun-Times ‘found a localized 
angle in reports of UFOs in nearby Indiana cities. On March 28, a 
one-column headline on page 4 announced "New UFO/ Sightings/ In Indiana." 


The story was continued on page 20 under a three-column headline 


"Latest Area UFO Sightings:/ In Valparaiso, Crown Point." 
On March 31, 1966, on page 28 and in the eighth and ninth o 
paragraphs of a story on UFO mail received by the Air Force, The Sun- 


Times reported: 


Valparaiso University officials said Wednesday (March 30) 
an investigation disclosed three students were responsible for 
recent reports of so-called unidentified flying objects in that 


area. 


Authorities said the students told them they filled plastic 
laundry bags with heated gas and released them late at night. 
They said the bags took on an orange glow from the gas, but changed 
to red and then green as the gas cooled. 

Using similar devices, students at the California Institute of 
Technology created excitement and considerable news coverage in Southern 
California before their hoax was uncovered. The hcax and its effects 
were explained in a March 30, 1966, article by Philip Fradkin of the 
staff of The Los Angeles Times. . 

LJ 


PASADENA, Calif.—Unidentified flying objects seen over this 
and other Los Angeles suburbs in the last six days were identified 
Tuesday (March 29)... 


They were the creation of Califarnia Institute of Technology 
students who admitted that the four UFOs seen by hundreds of per- 
sons were simply experiments in'gullibility.' 


The UFOs were homemade plastic balloons with red flares 
dangling from rotating blades... 


Fradkin wrete that the students had read about UFO sightings 
in Michigan, noted discrepancies in the reports of some witnesses and 
decided to experiment to see what would happen in Southern California. 


The biggest balloon was set free Monday night and brought the 
best results. 


Among the hundreds of phone calls to newspapers, radio stations 
and the police, the students cited such descriptions as, ‘It 
zipped along at a fantastic speed;' 'the smell of exotic perfume 
in the air;' and 'red, white and blue lights' from the four 
(red) flares. 7 is 


While the nature of hoaxes printed in the press may have varied 
from tales of outerspace creatures to contrived lights in the sky, one 
factor seemed true of most of them—the disclosure. clarification or 
explanation of the hoax seldom received the news coverage given the 
hoax. This tendency was illustrated in the coverage of the Maury 


Island, Cloud, Baird, Black and Valparaiso hoaxes. 
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The tendency seemed attributable to any or all of several fac- 
tors: news coverage of a hoax may range over several days while the 
disclosure of a hoax may take only a day or two; there may be lack of 
information that the Hoax was, in fact, a hoax; news interest in the 
incident may decline before the hoax element is recognized; news media a 
may be reluctant to call attention to their inaccurate coverage. 

Whatever the reason(s), the abgence of detailed explanations of 


hoaxes seemed to be part of the overall dearth of reliable information 


about UFOs. 


Absence of Reliable Data 


During the years 1947 through 1966, Air Force public informa- 
tion about UFOs generally wes limited to press statements explaining 
specific sightings or periodic news releases summarizing the findings 
and conclusions of the Air Force UFO inquiry. Reports of UFO 
studies,such as Project 14 and the Robertson Panel report discussed 
in Chapter v, were classified during most of the years covered by 
this study. A report issued by Project Blue Book in February 1966 - 
included a-section titled "NON AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS." 

The following items are for internal use only and are hot 

available for distribution to the public. These concern manage- 


ment and procedures for forwarding UFO reports to the appropriate 
agency: 


1. Air Force Regulation 200-2 (which set procedures for local 
air bases to follow in reporting UFOs) 


2. JANAP 146 (an Army, Navy, Air Force regulation on the wee 
mission of messages concerning all unidentified’ aireraft, ships or 


objects) 


The Air Force has no films, photographs, maps, charts, or 
graphs of unidentified flying objects. Photographs that have 
been submitted for evaluation in conjunction with UFO reports 


have been determined to be a misinterpretation of natural or 
conventional objects. These objects have a positive identifica- 
tion. 

The Air Force no longer possesses, and thus does not have 
for distribution, outdated reports cn Project Sign, Project 
Grudge, Blue Book Special Report No. 14, and outdated Project 
Blue Book press releases. Non-military UFO publications snould 
be requested from the publisher, not the Air Force. 

The lest paragraph seemed questionable, particularly the 
statement that suggested the Air Force did not possess copies of reparts 
which had cost thousands of dollars. The statement was rephrased in the 
Project Blue Book 1968 report to read: 

The Air Force possesses only record copies, and thus does not 
have for distribution outdated reports of Project Sign, Project 
Grudge or Blue Book Special Reports No. 1 through 12 and No. 14. 
Copies of these documents can be made at the expense of the re- 
quester at rates prescribed by Air Force directives... 

The change in wording apparently resulted from recommendations 
made by an ad hoc committee of the Air Force Scientific Advisory 
Board. The committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. Brian O'Brien, 
met in February 1966 to review Project Blue Book. 

In reference to the Blue Book report issued in 1966 and par- 
ticularly to that section ee with "NON AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS ,' 
the ccxmittee recommended: 

. . eanything which might suggest that information is beings 
withheld be deleted. The form of this report can be of great 
importance in securing public understanding and should be given 
detailed study by an appropriate Air Force office. 

While much of the Air Force UFO information was not available 
—or at least not offered--for public distribution fram 1947 through 
1966, some of it was available to newsmen whose employers took the time 


and expense to send them to Project Blue Book offices at Wright-Patter- 


son Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Records kept by Lt. Col. Hector Quintanilla, Project Blue 


Book director, indicated that at least eight wire service or daily 


newspaper reporters visited Blue Book during the 30 months from July 1964. 
oh December 1966. They were Hmil Sveilis of UPI, Richard Lise 
cott of Scripps Howard, Al Goldberg of AP, Seymour Rothman of The Tokedo 
Q., Blade, Bulkley Griffin of The Portland, Me., Evening Express, Mort : 
Young of The New York Journal American, James Trunnel of The Louisville. 
Courier-Journal and Carol Clapp of The Ravenna, 0., Record-Courier, 
This study found articles written by three of the eight visi- 
tors. Griffin's and Young's criticisms of the Air Force were reviewed 


in Chapter vi; Goldberg wrote an uncritical summary of the Air Force 


UFO program and it was published in many newspapers in late August 1965. 
For the most part, however, it seemed that from 1947 through 


1966, tnless newsmen went to Air Force headquarters, their Air Force” 


UFO information generally was limited to occasional press releases 


or what other newsmen had written. As noted in Chapter v, Air Force = 


regulations prohibited local Air Force bases from releasing any infor- ve 
mation on unidentified objects--except that they were being investiga- : 
ted--and restricted the information which could be released on UFOs 
that were identified. : 

While only minimal UFO information seemed to be available from a 
the Air Force, it might be thought that data on UFOs could be found : 
in popular and scientific magazines and journals published during the 
years 1947 through 1966. 

Viewed over the span of 20 years, the popular and scientific 


commentary on UFOs seemed plentiful ard comprehensive; but, ina 


year-by-year analysis a different picture emerged. 


The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature listed about 180 
articles under UFO, flying saucer or related headings from the years 


1947 through 1966. The 180 would include all references to Time, 
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Newsweek and other news magazines and would constitute an average of 
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about nine articles a year. Table 44 shows the number of UFO articles 


listed in The Reader's Guide on a year-by-year basis.. 
TABLE 44 


NUMBER OF UFO ARTICLES LISTED IN READER'S 
GUIDE, 1947-1966, BY YEAR. 


1948 - 0 1953-11 1958 - 3 1963 - 2 
1949 - 3 1954 - 8 1959 - 5 1964 - 0 
1950 - 16 1955-11 1960 =- 3 1965 - 3 
1951 -19 1956 - 5S 1961 - 0O 1966 - 49 
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As indicated by the table, for 12 years the number of articles 
was five or fewer; for 17 years, the number of articles was 11 or 
fewer; more than half the articles, 100 of them, were published during 
the three years of 1950, 1952 and 1966. The number for 1966, 49, was 
particularly high because of articles about the creation of the UFO 
Project at the University of Colorado in the fall of that year. 

| As discussed on the preceding page, taken as a whole the 
articles provided background on UFOs--particularly those from ‘° 
The Saturday Review. But, on a year-by-year Maat the material was 
generally inconsistent or non-existent. 

Comment on UFOs in scientific journals was negligible for most 
of the 1947-66 pericd, except for a rare article such as that written 
by Dr. J. Allen Hynek for the April 1953 issue of The Journal of the 


Optical Society of America. In the article, Hynek discussed scme of 


the UFO reports he had encountered as an Air Force consultant and 
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stated: 


. The chief point here is to suggest that nothing construc- 
tive is acccmplished for the public at large--and therefore for 
science in the long run--by mere ridicule and the implication that 
signtings are the preducts cf 'birdbrains' and ‘intellectual fly- es 
weights.' In short, it would appear that the flying saucer situa- 
tion has always been a problem in science-public relations, and 
that a fine chance has consistently been missed to demonstrate on 
@ national scale how scientists go about analyzing a problem. A 
lot is said about the proper interpretation of science to the 
public, but the only answer they receive to a question, about which 
they are more widely concerned than perhaps any other in this 
century, is ridicule. Ridicule is not part of the scientific 
method and the public should not be taught that it is. 


Fifteen years later, o July 29, 1968, in hearings before the 
House of Representatives Cammittee on Science and Astronautics, Hynek = 


commented again on the reluctance of the scientific cammmity to study 


the UFO phenomenon: 


We cannot expect the world of science to take seriously the 
fare offered at airport newstands and paperback shelves... 


Indeed, in such newstand publications three or four UFO re- 
ports are frequently sensationalized on one page with gross dis- 
regard for accuracy and documentation; the result is that the 2 
scientist—if he reads them at all--is very likely to suffer mental © 
nausea and to relegate the whole subject to the trash heap. 


This is the first problem a scientist encounters when he takes - 
a look at the UFO phenamenon. His publicly available source 
material is almost certain to consist of sensational, undocumented... 
accounts of what may have been an actual event. . There is 
nowhere a serious scientist can turn for what he would consider 
meaningful, hard-core data--as hard core and quantitative as the —- 
phenomenon itself permits at present. a 


If the newsman could not find the information he desired about : 
UFOs from the Air Force, current periodicals or scientific journals, © Neca 


he might turn to a more immediate source--the newsroom library. 


Newspaper libraries, however, generally have been based upon informa- 
tion previously presented in the newspaper and consist largely of news 
The date may 


Daper clippings filed under apprepriate subject headings. 


tell the reperter what has been printed about the subject, but may not 
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present new information for publication. 

This study checked the library resources of two of the nation's 
largest news agencies on the topic of UFOs. 

The library of the Associated Press in New York City maintained 
files on AP stories dating back more than 20 years and also maintained 
beckground material on various news topics and personalities. The 
packet of information on UFOs contained (1) several stories clipped 
from Time magazine; (2) five carbons of AP stories, three of which 
dealt with sightings in Dexter and Hillsdale, Mich., in March 1966; 

(3) a January 1965 news ices fram the Secretary of the Air Farce 
Office of Information, which summarized the findings and conclusions 
of the Air Force UFO inquiry. . 

(The UPI library in New York advised that they had no UFO 
information which was not included in a special "Flying Saucers" 
magazine published in 1967 by UPI and Look magazine. The magazine 
_ consisted primarily of reviews of major UFO reports). 

On March 20, 1968, also in New York, radio and television 


coverage of UFOs was discussed with Dean Mell, a newscaster on NBC's 


radio network. He was asked what background material was available to 


him if he were working on a UFO story. We went to the news library and 
he asked the librarian, "If I wented some information on UFOs, what 


would you give me?" She replied that she did not think the library 
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had "a single thing." She did find two listings in the library 
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catalogue. One dealt with a Chicago astronomer, probably Hynek, quoted 


as saying that UFOs should be taken seriously; the other dealt with a 
news conference held by Donald E. Keyhoe, director of NICAP. There was 


no other information. 
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The quantity of news coverage of UFOs, however, did not seem 
to have been hampered by the apparent lack of information available 
from the Air Feree, periodicals and journals and news libraries. This 
was possible because, as discussed in Chapter iii, UFO accounts in the 
press were based primarily upon the testimony of witnesses. In essence, 
the UFO stories said that people saw same things in the sky which they 
did not understand. It did not require much background information to 


write such stories. UFOs were covered primarily as breaking news events. 


In Chapter iii, seience writers Walter Sullivan of The New 


York Times and Arthur Snider of The Chicago Daily News were quoted 
about the reluctance of science writers to became involved in UFO news. 
Their views were consistent with the analysis of Air Force and NICAP 
press clippings which showed that, of the 511 clippings studied, only 
three carried the bylines of science or aviation writers. 

I discussed the nature of such news coverage in a July 28, 1967, 
memo to Robert J. Low, coordinator of the University of Colorado UFO 


Project. The memo, in part, read: 


. . .we have some information that it would be good to pass 
along to the news’ media for their benefit and ours. Same of the 
propositions and assumptions leading to this conclusion.are: 


UFO coverage by news media, in my eyes anyway, is not quality 
stuff. In large part, this is true because UFOs are covered as 
breaking news, and there is only time and space to report that 
someone saw something unexplainable. Time is not taken to pro- 
vide same background or in-depth stories on UFOs. When there is 
time for such stories, there are no UFOs around and hence no 
"solid' news peg for the in-depth stories. 


The UFO Project at Boulder can provide or can be the news peg 
for the in-depth or educational UFO material la¢king in the press 


to date... 


The project appears to have at its disposal material ard men to 
provide good news stories about UFOs without compromising our 
final report, withcut inviting criticism of methodology. 
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Same examples of such stories: 


1. One could come from (Dr.) Roy Craig's internal memorandum 
on the number of satellites visible to the unaided eye. Hundreds 
of them. The story could name the most visible of the satellites, 
tell of others and suggest ways to distinguish between apparent 
UFOs and honest to goodness satellites. 


2. Another story could suggest ways to gauge the distance of 
an object in the sky--other than telling us that 'it was twice 
the size of a basketball at that distance’ or ‘about the size of 
a star six or seven miles away.’ Just a simple suggestion to 
relate the size of the object to a coin. . .at arm's length might 
be helpful. 


3. Another story could deal with the size and color of meteor- 
ites. I had thought that meteorites visible to the unaided eye 
were about the size of houses. Dr. (Frank) Roach told me such 
meteorites need only have a diameter of about 1 centimeter. Dr. 
Roach seems to have lots of information that would be helpful 


to anyone who thought he saw a UFO. 


It is granted that there is no real reason that good reporters 
could not dig these stories up on their own. What is missing is a 
news peg or the incentive to do such a story. The project could 
provide the necessary news peg and, at the same time, better 
educate the public about UFOs and satisfy the newsmen's demands 
for information. .. 


I don't know how this utopia can be achieved. Perhaps it 
can be handled by just releasing some of our data in memo 
form and letting AP or UPI or the (Denver) Post or Rocky Mountain 
News write it as they wish. It does not seem to warrant hiring 
someone or having same present person devote full time to news 
work the newsmen would rather do themselves. It just seems that 
there is so much ignorance about UFOs that information which seems 
to us as exciting as the time of day would be quite interesting 
to newsmen and their readers. 


. 


Low responded on the same day: 


I think your memo about our stance vis a vis the press is 
sound. I agree with your arguments, and, with Dr. C's (Condon's) 
concurrence, we'll try to do something along the lines of your 


suggestion. 
I left the UFO Project about three weeks later and had not 
heard anything further about the memo. The suggestions may have been 


set aside because they were contrary to project policy not to issue 


press releases until the study was completed. 
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Summary 


The problems of erroneous data, biased news sources and lack of 
reliable information are not limited to material dealing with Us. 
The danger of relying upon questionable date confronts researchers in 
any field. 

The problem in the UFO inquiry, however, is not merely the 
presence of biased data, but the extent to which such data appear to 
blanket the area of investigation and the relative paucity of reliable 
information. 

The situation has been compounded by the finding, as mentioned 
in Chapter iii, that newsmen often found it unnecessary or impossible 
to turn to expert news sources—such as weathermen, astronomers and 
other scientists—for information to include in UFO stories. Such 
expert sources were mentioned in about 16 per cent of the 1,500 news 
items analyzed. | 

Perhaps coverage of UFOs as breaking news limited the time 
available to newsmen to contact such sources. Similarly, the nature 
of the news coverage may have allowed reporters little time to consult 
data in the fields of astronomy, perception and social psychology for 
information to include in UFO stories. 

The problems posed by the lack of reliable data on UrOs may 
have been magnified by the nature of much of the news coverage-- 
including the vulnerability of the press to hoaxes--and by the failure 
of the press to consult expert sources for material, that might Hels é | 


newsmen and their readers understand the UFO phenomenon. 


CHAPTER IX 
CONCLUSIONS 


One purpose of this study, as stated in the preface was to 

collect information—much of it descriptive--about the nature of 

. 
press coverage of UFOs from 1947 through 1966. Information about 
news coverage, the history of UFOs and the Air Force UFO inquiry 
was presented and discussed in the preceding eight chapters and chap- 
ter summaries; it would be redundant to review again much of that 
information in this final chapter. 

Another purpose of this study, however, was to analyze cri- 
tically UFO news coverage to determine what role(s) the press has 
played in the UFO phenamenon and what critical judgments could be 
made about the nature of press performance. To this end, seven 
general conclusions and a summary and some recommendations will.be 
presented in this final chapter. The conclusions were organized for 
ease in presentation, not in order of relative importance. 

Some conclusions may seem too obvious to merit restatement 
Hane, but they are presented because they may be related to less 
obvious conclusions. 


1. Extensive press coverage nas caused widespread public 
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awareness of flying saucers, or UFOs. Judging from the indices dis- 
cussed in Chapter ii, hundreds of thousands, verhaps a million or 
more, UFO news items were published in the nation's daily newspapers 
during the years 1947 through 1966. 


The high degree of public awareness was shown by public 
opinion polls which indicated that at no time after August 1947 was 
public awareness of flying saucers below 90 per cent. Polls in 1966 
and 1968 indicated that more than 40 per cent of the public believed 
flying saucers were real objects. 

On a less quantitative basis, awareness of saucers was il- 
lustrated and reinforced by references to the discs in comic strips, 
cartoons , felawisian programs and motion pictures. 

The role of the press in creating this awareness was shown 
by the Boulder Public Opinion Poll in which more than 90 per cent of 
the respondents said they received most of their information about UFOs 
from the mass media, especially from newspapers. The role of the 
press in the late 1940s may have been particularly important in creat- 
ing public awareness, considering the relative scarcity of hame-owned 
television sets, the minimal mention of saucers in periodicals and 
journals, and the reliance of radio news coverage upon newspapers 
and wire services. 

The press provided and popularized a name or label, "flying 
saucer," under which objects in the sky could be classified. In 
addition to the alternatives of "star," "planet," "airplane," or 


"balloon," beginning in 1947 citizens also could call an object a 


"flying saucer." Many did. 
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The ubiquity of the "flying saucer" or "UFO" label has been 
a continuing problem for UFO investigators. The one name has been 
used indiscriminately by the press and others to embrace a wide range 
of experiences and phenomena--from weather balloons to saucer cults-- 


which otherwise seem unrelated. 


2. To a large degree, press coverage of UFOs has encouraged 
and maintained periodic waves of UFO reports by focusing public at- 
tention upon the subject and combining previously unrelated and iso- 
lated UFO reports. , 


The nature of such a wave was discussed in Gaites iv. News- 
men's questionnaire responses cited in Chapter vii indicated that the 
criticism about news coverage with which they agreed the most was 
that "many waves of UFO sightings are encouraged and maintained by 
news coverage." 

This conclusion does not minimize the roles that interpersanal 
communication and contagion may have played in creating waves of UFO 
reports. . 

During such waves, however, news coverage did lower barriers 
against the reporting of UFOs. There was less ridicule of persons 
reporting UFOs, and newsrooms were receptive to UFO stories which 
otherwise might have gone unreported or unheeded if reported. Also, 
during such periods, the Willingness to print UFO reports made the 


press more vulnerable to hoaxes and less critical of the UFO reports 


it printed. 


3. The press had played a major role in creating and sustain- 
ing public interest in flying saucers from 1947 through 1966, but it 
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cannot be concluded that the press was solely responsible for exist- 
ence of the phenomenon. 


The impact of news coverage was seen in the high degree of 


public awareness of UFOs, reliance upon newspapers as the major source ~ 
of information about UFOs and the manner in which news coverage en- : 
couraged and sustained waves of UFO reports. 

The role of the press in creating reports of UFOs also is 
illustrated by the fact that most UFO reports are explainable as re- 


sulting from the mis-identification of known objects. The very small 


portion of UFO reports which merit detailed study stands in marked 


contrast to the extensive press coverage given to supposed UFOs. 
= 
To place responsibility for the existence of the UFO phenanenon 


on the press alone, however, would be to fall victim to the tendency 
to seek one axplanation for the phenomenon because there has been 
one name for it. There are explanations of UFOs, and they include-- 
to a large degree--the nature of press coverage. 

Discussion of the causes of UFO reports, however, must include © 
consideration of sociological, psychological, physiological, educa- 
tional, technological and meteorological factors. And, even after 
such discussion, there remain unexplained phenomena, as evidenced 
by Air Force reports. 


Also, to conclude that UFOs were solely press-induced would 


suggest that the reports might not have merited news coverage. But 


some did. Judgments reached by newsmen suggest there should be news 
stories on reports of strange aerial objects sighted by pilots, tracked 


on radar or seen by numbers of people. From a news standpoint, it is 
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absurd to argue there should be no news coverage when radar appears 
to track unknown objects over the nation's capital or airplanes are 


dispatched to intercept UFOs. 


But, again, such startling reports stand in contrast to the 


thousands of UFO news items which only report that someone saw some- 
thing in the sky he did not understand. 

4%, Because of the high degree of public awareness of UFOs 
and the extensive press coverage, there have been tendencies to 
interpret the coverage as national in scope and marked by wide reader- 
ship of individual UFO news items. Two reasons for this were (1) 
sporadic wire service coverage focused attention upon periodic waves 
of posers wather than upon the continuing nature of coverage on the 


local level, and (2) the national coverage often prompted official 


Air Foree investigations. 


UFO news coverage, however, was primarily local in nature. 
The coverage consisted primarily of items which were printed in one 
newspaper, usually one of low circulation, and provided the reader 
with a conversation topic but little information. 


The small-newspaper nature of the coverage occurred, -in part, 


because more than half of the daily newspapers in the nation have 
circulations of less than 10,000. Also, as discussed in Chapter iii, 
the smaller circulation newspapers tended to print more of the UFO 
reports they received than did larger newspapers. 

Typically, the UFO news iten--in large and small newspapers-- 
provided little more information than that one or more persons had 


been confused by an object seen in the sky. Nonetheless, the local 
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nature of the coverage indicated that the number of UFO reports in 
the press would far exceed totals based on Air Force statistics or 
wire service coverage. The fact of continuing coverage on the local 


level, however, has been obscured by the excitement and wide news 


coverage which surrounded waves of UFO reports, such as those in 1952, 


1957 and 1966. 


5. Press coverage of UFOs has relied upon anonymous and. "in- 
expert" witnesses as the only source(s) of information for many UFO 


news items and has failed to include relevant camments from even routine-: 


news sources, such as the police or weather bureau. 


The analyses of more than 1,500 UFO news items, discussed in 


Chapter iii, indicated that in more than 20 per cent of the items ea 
. = 
the news story was based solely upon the word of one or more indivi- 


duals, often anonymous, who reported seeing a strange object in the 


sky. 


In these stories, there were no indications that the reporters 
had checked with the police, weather bureau, local astronomers, the 
airport, Air Force or other sources to determine whether an explanation os 
of the report motte have been available, or whether other reports | 


also had been made. Nor were there any indications that the witnesses 


had reported or intended to report the sighting to the police, Air 


Force or other agency. 
Such coverage made the press vulnerable to the publication 
of contrived reports and the publication of reports that might have 


been explainable by news sources; such coverage alSo meant the press 


might fail to uncover reports which would corroborate the first one. 


In the analysis of news items selected from Air Force and 
NICAP microfilm, it was found that the tendency not to check news 
sources was most common among lower-circulation newspapers. 

As indicated by Table 24 in Chapter iii, one-third of items 
published in newspapers with circulations under 20,000 mentioned no 
news sources other than the "inexpert" persons seeing the UFO; among 
newspapers with circulations from 20- to 100,000, 18.6 per cent of 
the items mentioned no other news sources; among newspapers with cir- 
culations greater than 100,000, 11.5 per cent of the items were based 
solely upon the word of the individual or anonymous witness. 

The higher incidence of such stories among the smaller circu- 
lation newspapers may have been explained in a statement made by John 
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yder, city editor of The Denver Post, quoted in Chapter vii. Snyder 

noted that larger newspapers, such as his, had more "manpower," and 

"more checks, more people to read each story before it's in print." 
The failure to include such news sources as the police, weather 

bureau or airport terminal in news stories also seemed attributable 

to three inter-related factors: 

(1) The news coverage was not based upon the possibility that 
the object seen might have been real, but upon the fact that someone 
said he had seen a flying saucer. This factor would seem to have 
been particularly important when, after a few years, UFOs became rou- 
tine news. A simple verbal report of a UFO sighting was passed from 
witness to newspaper-reader unexamined by the reporter in between. 
(2) The story was written because news accounts of flying 


Saucers were presumed to have a high readership, but were not considered 
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to be stories requiring corroboration from official news sources. 
The fact of reader interest, created in large part by the press, would 
be considered sufficient reason to print the story. 

(3) The reporter did not contact sources such as the police, 
weather bureau or airport because he was careless, lazy or incompetent. 
His incomplete story was not challenged by other newsmen because of 
lack of manpower--as suggested by Snyder--or because of reasons listed 
in (1) and (2). 

Regardless of causes, the failure to check reports of UFOs 
with relevant news sources meant that many UFO news stories were shallow, 
superficial and redundant accounts of people puzzled by objects in the 
sky. The exceptional story was one which included comments froma 


local astronomer, meteorologist or psychologist. 


6. The Air Force UFO inquiry from 1947 through 1966 generally 
had been depicted in the press as thorough, scientific and meriting | e 
public confidence. This study concluded that the Air Force UFO inquiry 
generally exhibited none of these characteristics. 


Air Force Chief of Staff General Thomas D. White was quoted 
in Chapter vi as saying "all UFO reports are investigated in meticu- 


lous detail by Air Force personnel and qualified scientific consultants." 


Secretary of the Air Force Harold Brown was quoted to the same effect. ' 
Despite such assurances and favorable press coverage, the 
findings in this study indicate that the well-investigated Air Force 


UFO case was the exception, not the rule. The Afr Force UFO inquiry 


has been primarily a public relations program faithful to the directive ~~ 


to "reduce the percentage of unidentifieds to a minimum" and to prevent 


presumed ncnsensical reports of flying saucers from clogging Air Force 
intelligence and defense channels. 

The Air Force UFO program seemed guided, in part, by the premise 
that taxpayers should be assured that the Air Force knew about every- 
thing in the nation's skies, from a private airplane taking off from 
a farmer's field in Illinois to migrating geese flying over Minnesota. 
Press coverage of UFOs has supported this myth of Air Force omniscience. 

The fact is, however, that many objects in the sky are defined 
to be non-hostile because of their speed or trajectory and therefore 
are ignored by Air Force detection systems. As discussed in Chapter vi, 
the North American Air Defense Command (NORAD) does not investigate 
several hundred unknown objects--classified as Uncorrelated Targets 
(UCTs)--each month because the objects are presumed to be familiar 
and non-hostile. 

The Air Force UFO program has reduced the percentage of uni- 
dentifieds to a minimum, not by meticulous investigation, but through 
bookkeeping procedures which assured that all dubious explanations 
would be advanced to "known" status within a matter of time. 

The press has uncritically accepted Air Force statistics on 
the high percentage of explained UFOs even though a cursory review 
of the Air Force UFO program should have raised questions. 

The anecdotal nature of many UFO reports suggested that ex- 
planations would have to be qualified as "educated guesses," instead 
of known solutions, as to what the UFOs were. Further, it should 
have been puzzling that a one-room office at Wright-Pattérson Air 


Force Base was entrusted with investigating reports of unidentified 
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aerial objects when NORAD also had that responsibility and, as Lt. 
Col. Quintanilla acknowledged, was far better equipped to handle it. 
The conclusion here is not that flying saucers exist and the 
Air Force has hidden the truth about them. The conclusion is that, 
despite the assurances of the press, little confidence can be placed 


in the Air Force UFO inquiry from 1947 through 1966. 


7. The high degree of ridicule present in the UFO phenomenon 
was reflected in the press coverage, and much of the ridicule resulted 
from failure to distinguish between the nonsensical flying saucer 
stories and the few reports which merited study. 


The element of ridicule was illustrated in reasons given for 
not reporting UFOs and in reactions to those who had reported (Chap- 
ter iv) and in the experiences of newsmen who reported seeing UFOs 


(Chapter vii). 


Many aspects of the UFO phenamenon do lend themselves to feature ~ 


stories or skeptical comments by reporters and columnists. The phe- 
nomenon does involve excitable and emotional people whose beliefs 
and antics others find laughable. Coverage of such personalities 
cannot be avoided any more than coverage of the bizarre personality 
in the field of entertainment, athletics or politics. 
It should be recognized, however, that the primary question 
posed by the UFO phenomenon is not whether "kooks" exist. They do. 
The riddle of the UFO phencmenon rests primarily in the rela- 
tively few supposedly well-documented reports by credible witnesses. 
Any coverage or investigation of UFOs must seek out such reports and 


distinguish between them and nonsensical ones. The prevalence of 


ridicule hinders such investigation. 

A shortcoming of news coverage has been that the clever head- 
line or trite phrase about "space cadets" or "little green men" was 
too easy a substitute for checking reliable news sources and providing 


the reader with background to understand the UFO phenomenon. 


Suey 


The quick answer and easy generalization have been over-used 
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in discussions about UFOs. Reports of flying saucers have been eagerly 


interpreted as evidence that this planet has been visited, if not 
invaded or saved, by extraterrestrial intelligence; on the other hand, 
the UFO phenomenon has been readily dismissed as comprised entirely 
of "kooks;" there has been unquestioned acceptance of such statements 


as UFOs have never been photographed, never tracked on radar or never 


seen by astronomers, even though such generalizations can be challenged 


by a brief study of UFOs. 


Nonetheless, the quick answers and easy generalizations have 


provided mich of the material for press coverage of UFOs. The coverage 


has been marked by superficiality, redundancy, silliness, careless 
reporting and lack of relevant information. The lack of information 
was attributable, in part, to the problems discussed in Chapter viii. 
But the lack of information was also attributable to the reluctance 


of the press to ferret out information about the phenomenon and those 


involved in it. 


’ 


What emerges from this study is the picturé of a’process in 


rant 


which the press first popularizec the label "flying saucer" as a mame 
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for obtects seen in the sky. Then news coverage resulted when persons 
used the label to classify objects they had seen. It was a cyclical 
process in which the press provided a name to be used and then gave 
coverage to those who used it. Such coverage created and helped sustain 
the "Flying saucer" phenomenon. 

This study found no evidence that flying saucers were real 
objects, although some data continue to be puzzling. This study 
did find UFOs to be an intriguing phenomenon marked by varied psycholoci- 
cal and sociological factars, military boondoggling, questions about 
the nation's defense systems and the awareness that there remain 
puzzling phenomena in our atmosphere. Yet the information available 
in the bulk of the news coverage hardly hints at these intriguing 


aspects of the phenanenon. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the data and conclusions presented in this 
dissertation, a few brief recommendations are offered here as to what 
changes might be made in news coverage and Air Force handling of UFO 
reports. 

To begin with, in the news coverage, there should be more 
adherence to the journalistic practice of checking relevant news 
sources for information on newsworthy events. In the case of UFO 
reports, this would mean gathering information from such sources as 
the weather bureau, air traffic control towers, psychologists, physical 
scientists, etc. Information from these sources probably would make 


newsmen more hesitant in publishing UFO rerorts--because of lack of 


corroboration. If stories were printed, data from such sources would 


provide readers with information beyond the bare--and almost meaningless-- 


fact that scmeone said he saw a strange object in the sky. 

To cover newsworthy UFO events adequately, the press should 
be weary of its tendency to create waves of UFO reports in which varied 
and sundry objects--from stars to aircraft--are all called flying 
saucers. The fact that one or two occasional UFO reports are puzzling 
should not be an excuse for opening news columns to hundreds of ex- 
plainable, and sometimes nonsensical, reports. 

Finally, the press should recognize that Air Force statements 
and statistics on the percentage of explained UFO reports are of dubious 
value, for the reasons given in Chapters v and vi. The press should 
be more critical of the Air Force UFO inquiry, as that inquiry cur- 
rently exists. . 

With regard to the Air Force UFO inquiry, it is past time 
for the Air Force to abandon the policy of maintaining a UFO project 
"as long as" unexplained reports remain. Such a policy means there 
would always be a Project Blue Book, or the like, since there would 
always eecaneeistned reports, be they, in fact, hoaxes, mis-identifi- 
cations cf known objects, or bonafide UFOs. 

In place of Blue Book, a scientific advisory panel could be 
appointed--or organized independently of the Air Force--to periodically 
review relevant data on UFOs, including information or uncorrelated 
targets tracked by the North American Air Defense command. Such a 
change would recognize that some UFO reports may nent study--as puz- 
zling meteorological or astronomical phencmena--even if net related 


to extraterrestrial intelligence. 


on 


APPENDIX 


Newspapers Responding to Questionnaire 
on UFO News Coverage 


The 92 daily newspapers in the random sample used for analysis 
of newsmen's opinions about UFO news coverage were, in alphabetical 
order, by state: 


The Gadsen, Ala., News-Times; Montgomery, Ala., Journal; Ark- _ 
adelphia, Ark., Siftings Herald; Searcy, Ark., Citizen; Antioch, Calif., 
News-Ledger; Orange County, Calif., Evening News; Indio, Calif., News; 

Los Angeles Herald-Examiner; Los Angeles Times; Napa, Calif., Register; --. 
Redding, Calif., Record-Searchlight; Woodland, Calif., Democrat; oe 
Denver, Colo., Post; Denver, Colo., Rocky Mountain News; Leadville, 
Colo., Herald Democrat. Ansonia, Conn., Sentinel; Washington, DC, 
Post; Fort Lauderdale, Fla., News; South Naples, Fla., Collier County 
News . 
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The Marietta, Ga., Journal; Boise, Idaho, Statesman; Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Pantagraph; Charleston, Il1l., Courier News; Danville, I1l., 
Cammercial-News; Jacksonville, I1l., Courier; Marion, I1l., Republican; 
Ottawa, Ill1., Republican Times; Rockford, Ill., Star; Rockford, Ill., 
Register-Republican; Waukegan, Il1., News-Sun; Columbia City, Ind., Post; -. 
Greenfield, Ind., Reporter; Ames, Iowa, Tribune; Mount Pleasant, Iowa, ~ 
News; Sioux City, Iowa, Journal; Dodge City, Kan., Globe; Ottawa, Kan., 
Herald; Crowley, La., Signal; Baltimore, Md., News-American; Baltimore, =. 
Md., Sun. =o 


The Pittsfield, Mass., Berleshire Eagle; Bay City, Mich., Times} 
Escanaba, Mich., Press; Pontiac, Mich., Press; Traverse City, Mich., 
Record-Eagle; Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune; Greenville, Miss., Delta- 
Demoerat Times; Rolla, Mo., News; Missoula, Mont., Missoulian; Kearney, 
Neb., Hub; Scottsbluff, Neb., Star—Herald; Winnemica, Nev., Star and : 
Scout; Elizabeth, N.J., Journal; Union City, N.J., Hudson Dispatch; oe 
Carlsbad, N.M., Current-Argus; Auburn, N.Y., Citizen-Advertiser: Malone, .- 
N.Y., Evening Telegram; North Tonawanda, N.Y., News; Charlotte, N.C., “e 
Observer; Washington, N.C., News. 
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Columbus, Ohio, Citizen Journal; Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch; 
Geneva, Ohio, Free Press; Upper Sandusky, Ohio, Chief-Union; Bartles- 
ville, Okla., Examiner-Enterprise; Ponca City, Okla., News; Corvallis, 
Ore., Gazette-Times; Bangor, Pa., News; Brownsville, Pa., Telegraph; 
Erie, Pa., Times; McKeesport, Pa.; News; Oil City, Pa., Derrick; 
Pottsville, Pa., Republican; Tarentum, Pa., Valley News; Greenwood, S.C 
Index-Jomnal; Dalhart, Tex., Texan; El Paso, Tex., Herald-Post; El 
Paso, Tex., Times; Garland, Tex., News; San Antonio, Tex., News; Wichi- 
ta Falls, Tex., Record-News. 


Brattleboro, Vt., Reformer; Charlottesville, Va., Progress; 
Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch; Bellingham, Wash., Herald; Tri Cities, 
Wash. , Herald; Vancouver, Wash., Columbian; Hinton, W.Va., News; 
Parkersburg, W.Va., Sentinel; Fort Atkinson, Wisc., Union; Marinette, 
Wisc., Eagle-Star; Sheridan, Wyo., Press. 


Eight major newspapers not included in the random sample, but 
returning questionnaires were: 


The Phoenix, Ariz., Republic; Miami, Fla., News; Louisville, 
Ky., Courier-Journal; Detroit, Mich., Free Press; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bulletin; Seattle, Wash., Times; Milwaukee, Wisc., Journal; Washington, 
D.C. Star. 


Questionnaire Sent to Daily Newspapers 


On the next five pages is a copy of the cover letter and question- 
naire mailed to daily newspapers on July 3, 1967, to obtain infor- 
mation on newsmen's opinions of UFO news coverage. 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLCRADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 60302 


UFO PROJECT 


CEPARTMENTY OF PHYSICS AND 487TROPHYEICR 


202 Woodbury Hal] 


A. 


= 3 July 1967 


1. COVERAGE OF LOCAL UFO REPORTS 


How many local UFO reports normally are covered in your newspaper? [Please 
complete the statement or circle the number of the most appropriate answer.] 


‘Tl. About a week. 
2. About a month. 
3. About every two or three months. 


4, Virtually none. 


6. Other [Please explain. ] 


If your answer was other than No. 4, please circle the numbers of those items 
considered the most frequent conditions under which your newspaper covers 
local UFO reports: : 


I. There is a need for a "bright" or ''freak'’ short news item. 

2. The explanation of the UFO can be provided with the report of the tghittnas 
3. There are a number of witnesses to tHe reported sighting. 

4. Competitive aie agencies are covering the local report. 

5. There are a number of local reports of different sightings. 


6. Official sources (police, weather bureau, Air Force, etc.) tend to 
corroborate the report. 


7. Non-official witnesses to the reported sighting seem trustworthy. 


8. There are wire service reports of apparently significant sightings 
elsewhere. 


9. Other ee 


tl. UNCOVERED LOCAL REPORTS 


How many local UFO reports does your news desk normally hear about, by phone, 
letter or other channel, but does not cover? [Please complete the statement 
or circle the number of the most appropriate answer. ] 
1. About a week, 
2. About a month. 
3. About every two or three months. 

| 


4, Virtually none. 


5. Other [Please explain. ] 


If your answer was other than No. 4, please circle the numbers of those items 
considered the most frequent reasons for not covering local UFO reports: 


1]. . There is Insufficient news space. 

2. The story is held for developments which do not materialize. 
3. There is an insufficient number of witnesses. 

4, There is no coverage by competitive news agencies. 

5. There is no known nor responsible news source. 


6. Official sources (police, weather bureau, Air Force, etc.) tend to 
discredit the report. 


7. There is general mistrust of the subject matter. 
8. The report appears to be an isolated case. 
9. The report is from a known unreliable source. 


10. Other [Please explain. ] 


Itt. WIRE SERVICE COVERAGE [If applicable] 


Do you believe your newspaper is more or less likely to publish an account 
of a local UFO sighting than a wireservice account of a sighting elsewhere? 
(Please circle the most appropriate answer. ] . 

1. More Likely to publish the local report. . i 

2. Less Likely to publish the local report. 


3. Neither. 


B. ‘Would you please explain your answer: 


IV. CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS 


A. The press, in general, has been criticized by both so-called pro- and anti- 
UFO groups. Here are some of the more common complaints. Please comment on 
their validity. 


Is 


"The press has been schooled by the Air Force and other agencies to 
Play down' or ignore UFO reports." 


"Press coverage discourages people from reporting sightings for fear of 
publicity and ridicule." 


"It is impossible to conduct a scientific inquiry into a UFO sighting 
because the press badgers MW iinESSs or sensationalizes the stohbing 
hampering objective’ inquiries. 


"Many waves of UFO sightings are encouraged and maintained by news 
coverage." ° 


Other comments you may have on criticisms of the press in this area: 


V. TRENDS IN COVERAGE 


Do you believe there has been any change in press coverage of UFOs over the past 
several years? Please elaborate: 


your name 


ee et wins gh so 


your position 


your newspaper 


May your name be used with your comments in a chapter on Press coverage of UFQs 
being prepared for inclusion in the University's final report? 


yes no 


Would your prefer being contacted first regarding the use of any specific comment? 


yes no 


¢ 


Thank you for your cooperation. 
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Instructions for Coding Data from UFO News Items 
Selected from Air Foree and NICAP Microfilm 


Files for the Years 1947-1966 


COLUMNS 1 through 4 will identify individual clippings as to 
number in the analysis. Items will be numbered consecutively from 


0001. 


COLUMN 5 will indicate the source of the item by an identifying 
letter: N-NICAP, B-Bloecher, A-Air Force and, if needed, F-FATE maga- 
zine, L-Files of June Larson, M-MacDougall and S-Strentz. 


COLUMNS 6 through 15 will show the name of the city in which 
the newspaper is published. If the name is shorter than 10 letters, 
the name will be right-justified, i.e., © £=FRESNO. If the 
name is longer than 10 letters vowels will be eliminated until there 
are 10 characters, i.e., SLI LK __ CTY. 


COLUMNS 16 through 21 will show the name of the newspaper. If 
the name is less than six-characters long, it will be right-justified, 
i.e., TIMES. If it is longer than six characters it will be abbre- 
viated and records will be kept to make abbreviations consistent, i.e., 
OREGMNN for OREGONIAN, DSPTCH for DISPATCH, BULLTN for BULLETIN. 


COLUMNS 22 through 27 will show the circulation for the news- 
paper of publication. The daily, non-Sunday, circulation will be 
recorded as shown in the Editor & Publisher Yearbook of the year of 
publication. If less than six figures, the circulation will be right- 
justified. 


COLUMNS 28 through 33 will show the date the item was published. 
Columns 28 and 29 will show the month, 01-12; Columns 30 and 31 will 
show the day, 01-31; and Columns 32 and 33 will show the year, 47-67. 


COLUMNS 34 and 35 will show the region and state of the news- 
paper of publication. The first digit indicates the region; the 
second the state. 


New England East North Central 46 North Dakota 50 Virginia 
Il Connecticut 


31 Illinois 47 South Dakota Border States ~ 

12 Maine 32 Indiana South 61 Kentucky 

13 Massachusetts 33 Michigan 51 Alabama 62 Maryland 

14 New Hampshire 34 Ohio 52 Arkansas 63 Oklahoma 

15 Rhode Island 35 Wisconsin 53 Florida 64 Tennessee 

16 Vermont West North Central 54 Georgia 65 tlashington De 
Middle Atlantic 41 Iowa 55 Louisiana 66 West Virginia 
21 Delaware 42 Kansas 56 Mississippi . oe 
22 New Jersey 43 Minnesota 57 North Carolina 

23 New York 44 Missouri 58 South Carolina 


24 Pennsylvania 45 Nebraska 59 Texas 


Mountain States West 


71 Arizona 81 Alaska 

72 Colorado 82 California 
73 Idaho 83 Hawaii 

74 Montana 84 Oregon 

75 Nevada 85 Washington 
76 New Mexico 

77 Utah 

78 Wyoming 


COLUMN 36 will indicate the period of publication in this 
fashion: 1. 1947-1956; 2. 1957-1966. 


COLUMN 37 will indicate the period of publication in this 
Fashion: 1. 1947-1950, 2. 1951-1954, 3. 1955-58, 4. 1959-62 and 


5. 1963-67. 


COLUMN 38 will indicate the region in which the newspaper 
is published; thus it will be the same figure as recorded in Colum 34. 


COLUMN 39 will indicate the nature of the newspaper as recorded 
in the Editor & Publisher Yearbook used for circulation data. The 
nature of the paper will be recorded this way: 1. Daily Morning, 

2. Daily Afternoon or Evening, 3. Both 1. and 2., and 4. Weekly. 


COLUMN 40 will indicate the dateline of the item analyzed 
this way: “ 

1. There was no dateline; the story apparently was of local origin. 

2. The dateline is of another city or area within the state. 

3. The dateline is of another state within the same region of 
the paper of publication or of a border state not within the 
region. 

4, The dateline is of another state not within the same region and 
not a border state; there is no dateline on a UFO story of out- 
of-state origin, such as a general wire-service national wrapup 
story. 

5. The dateline is of another nation. 


COLUMN 41 will indicate the news agency which wrote the UFO 
item: 

1. There is no indication of any of the below or there is indica- 
tion the item was written by an employee of the paper of publi- 
cation. 

2. The story carries the name or logotype of the Associated 
Press (AP) 

3. The story carries the name or logotype of the United Press (IP) 

4, The story carries the name or logotype of Internaticnal News 
Service (INS) } 

5. The story carries the name or logotype of United Press Inter- 
national (UPI) 

6. The story is qa combination of any of the above. 

7. The story carries the name of a news service other than those 


above. 
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COLUMN 42 will indicate the nature of the byline. 


There is no byline. 
The byline lists only the reporter's name or identifies him as 


an employee of the newspaper or wire service. 


. The byline indicates the reporter is a science or aviation 


writer/editor. 


. The byline indicates the story is by a person who saw a4 UFO 


cor is "as told to" the newspaper or a reporter. 
The story is by a newsman who saw the UFO reported in the story... 


. The byline is suggestive of a humorous or feature approach 


such as identifying the writer as "Space Cadet," or "Outerspace 
Correspondent." 


COLUMN 43--Nature of the Item Analyzed 

It is a news or news-feature item. That is, as generally ac- 
cepted, it is timely coverage of an event dealing with the 
report or investigation of a UFO or cammentary upon the UFO 
phenamenon in general and appearing on the news pages of a 
paper with a headline and byline or news agency listed or 


‘implicit. Not meant to include any category defined below 


or any item that uses UFO or "saucer" terminology with regard 

to such topics as beauty contests, fashions or sports. 

It is an editorial. That is, as generally accepted, those 

items labeled as editorials, or the signed or unsigned opinion 
offered in the space the newspaper sets aside for comments on 
current events and dealing with the UFO phenomenon. Not meant 

to include other items defined in this category nor coments 

made while dealing with irrelevant topics, such as "Mayor 

Smith's budget is whirling around city hall like a flying saucer." 
It is a column or opinion piece. That is, as generally ac- : 
cepted, those signed and/or regularly featured humorous or 
commentary items, other than editorials, attributed to specific 
writer(s) and understood to be primarily his personal views. 

This category would include question-man or inquiring-photo- 
grapher items in which the subject is UFOs and the initiating 
source of the discussion is the newsman or newspaper. 

It is a letter to the editor. That is, as generally accepted, 
those items generally printed in a regularly designated section 
for items addressed to the editor or the newspaper and submitted 
over the signature of an individual or group. This category 
would include question and answer items where readers seek 
information or initiate action leading to the publication of 


the item. 


. It is a review of a movie or book. That is, as generally 


accepted, those camments upen current books or movies dealings 
with the UFO phenomenon. 


COLUMN 44--The nature of the UFO 


. The item deals with or mentions only one specific UFO report 


as best determined by time, date, location and description. 
There may be more than one witness, but the object reported 
is the same or is said to be so. 


2. The item deals with or mentions more than one specific UFO 
report, but all reports are identified with regard to location 
and date, description or identity of those involved. 

3. The item deals with or mentions specific report(s) as inl. 
and 2., but also includes references to other unspecific 
sightings supposedly occuring at about the same time or seen 
previously in the current area of reports. 

4, There may or may not be reports listed or mentioned by date, 
location and description, but the item deals primarily or 
exclusively with general and current reports of people seeing 
or reporting UFOs. 

5. While the item may include UFO reports as described in any 
of the above, its emphasis is upon a historical discussion of 
the phenomenon, or related phenomena, or upon a review of the 
pros and cons of the existence of flying saucers. 


COLUMNS 4S through 68 will indicate what sources (those who 
are not witnesses to a UFO sighting) are quoted by the press as to 
their knowledge of UFO reports in particular or the UFO phenomenon 
in general and what witnesses are reported by the press to have seen 
UFOs. The sources and witnesses are divided into nine occupational 
groups and these groups are classified as to their relative expertise 
in cammenting upon the UFO phenomenon. The purpose of this analysis 
is to determine (1) what sources newsmen rely upon for data on UFOs 
and (2) according to the press, who are the people who see UFOs. 


The occupational groups are these: 


1) UFO INVESTIGATORS--Officials of Project Blue Book, Army 
Air Force and Air Force UFO investigators, Dr. J. Allen Hynek, William 
Powers, and others associated directly with the Air Force UFO investi- 


gation. ; 


2) MEMBERS AND SPOKESMEN OR NICAP AND RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 
SUCH AS APRO (Aerial Phenomena Research Organization) 


3) THOSE IN FIELDS ASSOCIATED WITH AERIAL PHENOMENA--Pilots, 
former pilots, military pilots, balloonists, navigators, radar opera- 
tors, airport control tower operators, men of the Federal Aviation 
Agency or Civil Aeronautics Board, the Air Defense Command, pilots 
looking for UFOs. 


4) THOSE WITH TECHNICAL COMPETENCE--Astronomers, meteorologists, 
physicists, chemists and others in the physical and life sciences; 
psycholcgists, sociologists and others in the behavioral sciences. 


5) OFFICIALS--Public Officials, appointed or elected, and 
military officers not directly connected with the UFO inquiry. 


6) NEWSMEN--Radio, television and print journalists, including 
their comments as found in editorials, columns, reviews or as quoted 
by other newsmen or in telling of their own UFO experiences. 
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7) LAW ENFORCEMENT-- City, county, township or state police, 
security guards, civil defense, ground observer corps. 


8) OTHERS--Conmments attributed to individuals identified by 
name or cccupaticn end address but not classifiable under any of the 


above categories. 


9) ANONYMOUS--Comments attributed to anonymous or virtually 
ancnymous sources such as a man. a woman, two brothers, several people, 
someone who would not give his name. Record only when ANONYMOUS is 
only witness or source or refused to give name but was still quoted. 


The occupational categories were devised, in part, in consul- 
tation with several members of the UFO Project at the University of 
Colorado. For further analysis the occupational categories were clas- 
sified into three groups based upon relative expertise to comment 
upon the UFO phenomenon. 


The first group, those considered relatively "expert" to 
camment upon the UFO phenomenon, comprised (1) UFO investigators, 
(2) members’ and spokesmen of NICAP, APRO and related organizations, 
(3) those in occupations associated with aerial phenomena and (4) 
those with technical competence in the physical, life and behavioral 
sciences. The second group, those whose occupations may involve 
them with UFOs but who have no apparent training or particular skills 
to study UFO phenamena, comprised (5) public and military officiais, 
(6) newsmen and (7) law enforcement and security employees. The 
third group of (8) others and (9) anonymous includes those not clas- 
sified in the first two groups. 


News-item references to occupational categories will be coded 
twice. One entry will be made in one of the nine occupational cate- 
gories, and one entry will be made in one of the three groups dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraph. 


The coding will take-two forms. Within the occupational 
category, the coding will show whether the source(s) or witness(es) 
made comments in support of or hostile to the existence of flying 
saucers. Within the "expertise" group, the coding will only indicate 
whether or not that particular group appeared in the item analyzed. 


Comments in the occupational categories will be classified 
in one of three ways: 


1. Those comments considered to support, advccate cr endorse 
the interpretation that UFOs are real objects, possibly extraterres- 
trial, possibly secret weapons from our nation or another, or at least 
not understandable in light of present known technology. That 1s, 
the object seen was a flying saucer or was called a flying saucer 
because it escaped other classification; it was not a hoax or misin- 
terpretation of man-made or natural objects; the Air Foree is deceiving 
the nation about the truth behind UFCs; UFOs are spaceships: the earth 
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is under surveilance by a superior intelligence; the object performed 
in ways impossible for any known aircraft or material; the unknown 
object was tracked on radar and/or clearly was not a result of known 
atmospheric or meteorological phenomena; thousands of people have 
seen UFOs unidentifiable as anything natural or known to earth; there 
was a physical evidence of the UFO sighting; the object landed; there 
is a denial of a statement listed under 3. 


2. Those comments considered neither supportive of nor an- 
tagonistic to the coments in 1., but primarily neutral or narrative 
in dealing with the UFO phenomenon in general or a report in particular. 
That is something is seen when people see UFOs but it is not known 
what; the Air Force is investigating; the UFO subject may be interesting 
regardless of whether UFOs are real; it is not clear what happened 
during a particular sighting, but it is being checked; radar was not 
in operation; it is not sure whether the incident could be explained 
as the result of natural causes; supposed evidence is being studied. 
Results of the investigation will not be known for a while. Others 
looked for the supposed UFO but did not see it; the witness says 
"I'm not saying it was a flying saucer, but it was something strange" 
or a similar comment. 


3. Those comments considered to be opposed to, cirtical of or 
hostile toward the interpretations offered under 1., or those comments 
which interpret the UFO phenamenon as resulting fran the misinterpre- 
tation of known phenomena. That is, the UFO reported was Venus, an 
airplane, a searchlight or a hoax; the Air Force has investigated UFOs 
and found no substance forclaims they are extraterrestrial or a threat 
to the national security; UFOs are preducts of mass hysteria or halluci- 
nation; it will all go away in time; a UFO report is explainable as 
a temperature inversion or other meteorological event. UFO reports 
cannot be substantiated. 


Only one response will be coded under each occupational item-- 
even if more than one member of the occupational category is quoted 
or the one quoted makes several camments. The procedures for coding 


will be: 
Code as 1 if the comment(s) are supportive of UFOs as explained 


above. ee 
Code as 2 if the comments are both supportive and neutral as 


explained above. 
Code as 3 if the comments are neutral or narrative as explained 


above, or supportive, neutral and hostile as explained above, or 


supportive and hostile. 
Code as 4 if the comments are both hostile and neutral as ex- 


plained above. 
Code as 5 if the comment(s) are hostile as explained above. 


Also, only one response will be coded on the expert-non-expert 
continuum. The particular group will either be coded as 1 (present) 


or 2 (not present) in the item. 


COLUMNS 45 through 53 will indicate the nature of comments 
from sources quoted by the press as to their knowledge of UFO reports 
in particular or the phenomenon in general. As explained above either 
no entry will be made in a column or the entry will be 1, 2, 3, 4 
ora y 

COLUMN 4S -= UFO INVESTIGATORS : 

COLUMN 46 -- MEMBERS AND SPOKESMEN OF NICAP, APRO 

COLUMN 47 -—— FIELDS ASSOCIATED “ITH AERLAL PHENOMENA 

COLUMN 48 -- TECHNICAL COMPETENCE 

COLUMN 49 -- OFFICIALS 

COLUMN SO —— NEWSMEN 

COLUMN 51 — LAW ENFORCEMENT 

COLUMN 52 -- OTHERS 

_ COLUMN S3 -- ANONYMOUS 


COLUMNS S4 through 62 will indicate the nature of caments 
from witnesses to UFO sightings as quoted in the press. As explained 
above either no entry will be made or the entry will be 1, 2, 3, 4, 
ors. oe 
COLUMN S4 -- UFO INVESTIGATORS 
COLUMN SS ——- MEMBERS AND SPOKESMEN OR NICAP, APRO 
COLUMN S56 -— FIELDS ASSOCIATED WITH AERLAL PHENOMENA 
COLUMN 57 -—- TECHNICAL COMPETENCE 
COLUMN 58 —— OFFICIALS 
COLUMN 59 -- NEWSMEN 
COLUMN 60 -- LAW ENFORCEMENT 
COLUMN 61 — OTHERS 
COLUMNS 62 --— ANONYMOUS 


COLUMNS 63 through 65 will indicate what sources are quoted in 
the item with regard to degree of "expertise." 


COLUMN 63 1 - Yes, a response is recorded in colums 45 through 
48 


2 - No, no response is recorded in columns 45 through 
4g 


COLUMN 64 1 - Yes, a response is recorded in columns 49 through 
Si 


2 - No, no response is recorded in columns 49 through 
$1 

COLUMN 65 1 - Yes, a response is recorded in columns 52 through © 
53 

2 - No, no response is recorded in columns 52 threugh 
$3 


COLUMNS 66 through 68 will indicate what witnesses are quoted 
in the item with regard to degree of "expertise." 


COLUMN 66 1 - Yes, a response is recorded in columns 54 through 
57 


2 - No, no response is recorded in columns 54 through 
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COLUMN 67 1 - Yes, a response is recorded in columns 58 through 


60 


2 - No, no response is recorded in colums 58 through 


60 


COLUIN 69 1 - Yes, a response is recorded in colums 61 through 


62 


2 - No, no response is recorded in colums 61 through 


62 


COLUMN 69 will indicate the number of witnesses stated as 
seeing the UFO(s) mentioned in the story. Add witnesses for all 


sightings mentioned. 
1 = One 


2 - Two-Five or a few "observers," "sone" 
3 = Six-Ten or several or a mumber 

4 — More than Ten or dozens 

5 - Scores, hundreds, thousands 


COLUMN 70 will indicate whether the item contains statements 
that might tend to encourage a person to report a UFO. 


1 - Yes the item a. indicates that persons who see UFOs should 


report them or suggests they are to be 
respected for speaking their minds. 


. indicates that the UFO problem may merit 


serious study and there may be scientific 
rewards 


. indicates that persons reported UFOs be- 


cause they read of other sightings and 
wanted to corroborate them or thought of 
sightings in a new light after reading of 
others. 


2 - No the item contains none of the above. 


COLUMN 71 will indicate whether the item contains statements 


1. Yes, the item a. 


that might tend to discourage a person fron reporting a UFO. Code 
in this fashion: 


suggests that persons who see or report 
UFOs can be considered gullible, untrust- 
worthy, drunk, unstable, out of touch 
with reality, hoaxsters, addicted to UFOs 
or have other characteristics that may 
make them see fit subjects for ridicule. 


. mentions physical, personal or procerty 


damage a person suffered after making 
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public a report of a UFO sighting. 
¢c. includes or refers to comments that an 
individual once having seen a UFO says 
that if he had it to do over again he 
would never report a UFO. 
or d. mentions person(s) refusing to be identi- 
fied as having reported a UFO. 


2. No, the item contains none of the above. 


COLUMNS 72, 73 and 74 will indicate the circulation ranges 
of the newspapers publishing the UFO items. Every newspaper's circula- 
tion will be recorded in each of the three columns in this fashion: 


COLUMN 72: Code 1 if circulation is less than 40,000 
Code 2 if circulation is more than 40,000 


COLUMN 73: Code 1 if circulation is less than 20,000 
Code 2 if circulation is more than 20,000 less 
than 100,000 
Code 3 if circulation is more than 100,000 


COLUMN 74: Code 1 if cirewlation is less than 10,000 


1 
Code 2 if circulation is from 10- to 25,000 
Code 3 if circulation is frem 25- to 60,000 
Code 4 if circulation is from 60- 200,000 
Code 5 if cireulation is more than 200,000 


These circulation categories were determined after the entire 
sample was drawn. 


Reliability of Data Codes from UFO News Items 
Selected from Air Force and NICAP Microfilm 
Files for the Years 1947-1966 


Three procedures were followed to assure confidence in the 
reliability of the date recorded from UFO news items: (1) About 20 
items were selected at random and coded prior to coding items to be 
included in the sample: this familiarized me with coding procedures 
and suggested adjustments and clarifications to be made in the instruc- 
tions; (2) the number of items coded during one day never exceeded 
40 to lessen the likelihood that fatigue or boredem would bias the 
data; (3) throughout the coding, items were continually rechecked 
for errors and inconsistencies. _ 


After the 511 items were coded, a test was conducted on the 
consistency and accuracy of the coding. Beginning at an item chosen 
at random, every twenty-fifth news item was recoded. Twenty items 
were recoded and the results were compared against those of the 
original coding. 
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The recoding did not include the variables of the newspaper's 
name, date or time of publication and circulation size. It was thought 
that including such data would make the coding appear more accurate 

it may have been. The data which were recoded were the period 
of publication, dateline, byline, news agency involved, occupational 
categories and expertise groups of sources and witnesses, comments 
attributed to sources and witnesses, and presence or absence of en- 
couragement and discouragement factors. 


In recoding these items, a total of 382 entries were made. 
Of these, 13, or 3.4 per cent, differed from the original entries. 


The differences did not cluster in any particular category 
or area of analysis and were distributed evenly through the sample. 
Three occurred in items selected fram the 1-125 group; four in items 
selected from the 126-250 group; three in the 251-376 group; three 
in the 376-500 group. 


The receding showed that 96.6 per cent of the entries were 
the same as had been made in the original coding and that there 
appeared to be no bias or errors in any one particular category or 
period of coding. 


Considering the uses to which the data were put, the test 
results were satisfactory. 
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Statement on Dexter and Hillsdale UFO Sightings 
Dr. J. Allen mek, Scientific Consultant 
‘to Project Blue Bcok 
Detroit Press Club, March 25, 1966 


The Air Force has asked me to make a statement on my findings 
to date. This I am happy to co, previded it is clearly understood 
that my statement will refer to the two principal events as reported 
to me: the event near Dexter, Mich., on March 20, and a similar’ one 
at Hillsdale, Mich., on March 21. It does not cover the hundreds of 
unexplained reports as opposed to the thousands of explained cases 
made not only to Project Blue Book, but those from other countries, 
over the past several years, as described in recent books and articles. 
I have not investigated those—such as the one near Exeter, N.H. and 
those in the western states last year, nor the puzzling foreign cases, 
such as that at Cuernavaca, Mexico, last fall. I have recammended 
in my capacity as Scientific Consultant, that competent scientists 
quietly study such cases when evidence from responsible people appears 
to warrant such study. There may be much of potential value to science 
in such events. We know a very great deal more about the physical 
world in 1966, than we did in 1866--but, by the same token, the people 
in the year 2066 may regard us as very incomplete in our scientific 
Knowledge. We must not in cur haste to have answers, be Srederick 
Smiths. 


If then, it is understood I am not making a blanket statement 
to cover the entire UFO phenomenon over the past 20 years in this and 
other countries, I am prepared to discuss the Dexter and Hillsdale 


sightings. 


Now, in addition to these two specific cases there has been 
a flood of other reports from this area, both before and after last 
Sunday and Monday, and I could not possibly have had the time to | 
investigate all of these. I have had time, however, to determine that 
in Hillsdale, over and above the sincere and honest reporting by the 
young ladies at Hillsdale College of a very puzzling sighting, certain 
young men have played pranks with flares. And, I have also determined 
that the pictures released yesterday to the press were taken on March 
17, near Milan, Mich., and have no reference whatever to the sightings 
of March 20 or 21st, and are without any question a time exposure 
of the rising crescent moon and the planet Venus. I emphasize that 
this explanaticn refers to those specific pictures and not to the two 


cases now in question. 


At long last now, the Dexter and Hillsdale cases: Here are the 
hard facts, the residue, the common denominator after sifting out as 
much of the subjective, peripheral, and inconsistent statements as i 
have been able to do in this short time. 
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The majority of observers in both cases reported only lights-- 
red, yellow and green, silent glowing lights, near the ground. They 
have not described an object. Even the only two observers who did 
describe an object have stated that they were no closer than 500 
yards--better than a quarter of a mile away--a distance which does 
not allcw details to be determined. Witnesses have described glowing 
lights-—-lights that seemed to move but never far from a definite 
locale, or which suddenly disappeared and popped up at another place. 
Now what was that locale in both instances? In both cases, a swamp. 
In both cases the location of the glow was pin-pointed: in Dexter it 
was seen between two distant groups of people, and at Hillsdale it 
was seen in a swampy depression between the girls and distant trees. 
It was in both cases a very localized phenamenon. I think that this is 


a most significant point. 


A dismal swamp is a most unlikely place for a visit from outer 
space! It is not a place where a helicopter would hover for several 
hours, or where a soundless, secret device would likely be tested. 


Now what is a swamp? It is a place of rotting vegetation and 
of decanposition. Swamps are not the normal province of the astronaner; 
he usually has his eyes trained toward far loftier places—-yet the Dutch 
astronomer, Minnaert, in his book, "Light and Color, in The Open Air," 
has this to say about swamps. He describes lights that have been seen 
in swamps by the astronomer Bessel and other excellent observers. 

The lights, he says, resemble tiny flames, sometimes seen right on 
the ground, sometimes floating above it. The flames go out in one 
place and suddenly appear in another, giving the illusion of motion. 
The colors, he says, are sometimes yellow, sometimes red and blue- 
green. No heat is felt, and the lights do not burn or char the 
ground. They can appear for hours at a time and sometimes for a whole 
night. Generally there is no smell, and usually no sound, except the 
popping sound of little explosions, such as when a gas burner ignites. 


Where does the gas came from, and what lights it? The rotting 
vegetation produces marsh gas which can be trapped by ice and winter 
conditions. When a spring thaw occurs, the gas may be released in. 
some quantity. 


The flame, Minnaert says, is a form of chemical luminescence 
and its low temperature is one of its peculiar features. Exactly how 
it occurs is not known and this in itself might be made a subject of 
an interesting study. 


The glowing lights on the swamp near Dexter and Hillsdale 
were observed for two to three hours. No sounds were heard, except 
for popping sounds. The lights were red, green or vellow and thev 
appeared to move sideways, and to rise a short distance. ‘I emphasize 
this would not be seen frequently--it is of a unique character. I 
have never seen it myself and I can easily understand the dismay of 
the witnesses who saw it and who sincerely described what they saw. 
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t seems likely that as the present spring thaws came the trapped 
gases CHy, H9S, PH3, resulting from decomposition of organic materials 
were released. The chemistry book by Sienko and Plane has this to say: 
"In air, phosphine, PH3, usually bursts into flame, apperently because 
it is ignited by a spontaneous oxidation of the impurity PoH,. The 
will-o-the-wisp, sometimes observed in marshes, may be due to spen- 
taneous ignition of impure PY., which might be formed by reduction of 


naturally occurring phosphoroils compounds." 


Other scientists have pointed out to me that in swamps the 
formation of HS and CH, from rotting vegetation is common. These 
could be ignited by the spontaneous burning of the Phosphine, PH3. 


It would seem to me that the association of the sightings with 
swamps, in these particular cases, is more than coincidence. No group 
of witnesses observed any craft caming to or going away from the swamps. 
The glow was localized there. Deputy Fitzpatrick described the glow 
as coming fran beyond a rise adjacent to the swamp, and visible through 
the trees. He stated that the lights brightened and dimmed much as 
stage lights do—smoothly and slowly. The girls at Hillsdale described 
almost the identical thing. This could have been due to the release 
of variable quantities of marsh gas. 


The disappearance of the light when people got close with flash- 
lights or car lights, would indicate that the glow seemed bright only 
to dark-adapted eyes. The night wes cark--there was no moon. The 
Hillsdale girls kept their roams dark in order to see the lights in 


the swamp. 


I emphasize in conclusion that I cannot prove in a Court of 
Law that this is the full explanation of these sightings. It appears 
very likely, however, that the combination of the conditions of this 
particular winter, an unusually mild one in this area, and the particu- 
lar weather conditions that night--there was little wind at either 
location--were such as to have produced this unusual and puzzling display. 
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